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FOREWORD 


This  report  was  prepared  by  Paul  Borsky,  Study  Director  for  the  National  Opinion 
Research  Center  (NORC),  University  of  Chicago,  under  the  direction  of  Clyde  W.  Hart. 
The  report,  Part  I!  of  two  parts,  describes  the  application  of  a  questionnaire  method  to 
assess  the  responses  of  community  residents  to  the  noise  of  aircraft  operations  (see 
Part  I)  and  the  author's  interpretation  of  the  data.  The  work  was  accomplished  during 
1956  and  1957  under  Contract  AF  41(657)-79  with  the  Air  Force  Personnel  and  Training 
Research  Center,  Lackland  Air  Force  Base,  Texas,  in  support  of  Project  No.  7210, 
"Human  Response  to  Vibratory  Energy x”  Task  No.  77444,  "Assessment  of  Community 
Reactions  to  Air  Force  Noise. "  Daniel  Camp  served  as  contract  monitor. 

The  detailed  research  was  conducted  by  David  E.  Ryan  and  Richard  L.  Blumenthal, 
Assistant  Study  Directors  at  NORC,  and  Dr.  Kenneth  N.  Stevens  of  Bolt  Beranek  and 
Newman,  Inc.  Valuable  advice  and  assistance  was  given  by  Dr.  H.  O.  Parrack  and 
Dr.  Henning  E.  von  Gierke  of  the  Bio-Acoustics  Branch,  Aero  Medcial  Laboratory,* 
Wright  Air  Development  Center,*  Wright- Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  Ohio. 

The  studies  reported  in  Parts  I  and  II  of  the  present  report  formed  the  basis  for 
Air  Force  operational  procedures  to  assess  community  reaction  to  air  base  operations 
and  to  guide  further  research  in  this  area.  Many  publications  and  procedures  published 
in  the  meantime  have  made  use  of  the  information  contained  in  this  report;  a  limited 
number  of  copies  of  this  report  was  distributed  to  interested  Government  agencies  on 
request.  The  research  data  contained  in  this  report  originally  were  planned  to  be  a 
part  of  a  more  complete  evaluation  of  the  overall  problem  and  would  have  presented 
more  definite  results.  In  the  meantime.  Air  Force  research  activity  in  this  area  was 
de -emphasized.  However,  many  requests  for  these  data  were  received  and  it  was 
decided  to  publish  this  report  at  this  date  without  further  modification.  It  should  be 
kept  in  mind  that  the  manuscript  was  written  by  the  authors  nearly  four  years  ago  and 
that  general  research  activity  in  this  area  has  continued  through  this  period.  Although 
the  data  presented  are  considered  valid  and  valuable,  the  reader  is  reminded  that  they 
do  not  constitute  the  latest  or  final  results  in  this  complex  research  area. 

Air  Force  publications  connected  with  or  growing  out  of  the  work  reported  here 
include  the  following: 

1.  Stevens,  K.  N. ,  Pietrasanta,  A.  C.,  and  the  Staff  of  Bolt  Beranek  and  Newman, 
Inc.,  "Procedures  for  Estimating  Noise  Exposure  and  Resulting  Community 
Reaction  from  Air  Base  Operations,"  WADC  Technical  Note  57-10,  April  1957. 

2.  Clark,  W.  E.,  "Noise  from  Aircraft  Operations, "  Bolt  Beranek  and  Newman, 

Inc.,  To  be  published  as  WADD  Technical  Report,  1961. 

3.  Pietrasanta,  A.  C.,  and  the  Staff  of  Bolt  Beranek  and  Newman,  Inc.,  "Field 
Measurement  of  Community  Noise  Exposure  Near  Hanscom  Field,"  WAD C 
Technical  Note  58-163,  August  1958. 

4.  Clark,  W.  E.,  Pietrasanta,  A.  C.,  and  the  Staff  of  Bolt  Beranek  and  Newman, 

Inc.,  "Intrusion  of  Aircraft  Noise  into  Communities  Near  Two  USAF  Bases," 

WADC  Technical  Note  58-213,  July  1958. 


T  Redesignated  the  Biomedical  Laboratory,  Aerospace  Medical  Lal>oratory,  Wright  Air 
Development  Division. 
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To  determine  preliminary  relationships  between  variations  in  acoustic  situations 
and  disturbance,  annoyance,  and  complaint  potentials,  personal  interviews  were  held  with 
almost  2500  residents  at  different  air  bases.  The  detailed  acoustic  conditions  at  three  of 
these  bases  were  measured.  From  these  studies,  the  instruments  and  procedures  for 
assessing  neighborhood  reactions  have  been  fully  developed,  pretested,  and  validated. 

The  data  has  provided  valuable  findings  and  the  development  of  prototype  statistical 
models  for  estimating  neighborhood  disturbance,  annoyance,  and  complaint  readiness. 
Community  reactions  are  directly  related  to  the  intensity  of  the  noise  levels.  A  person  is 
more  disturbed,  annoyed,  and  ready  to  complain  if  he  is  fearful  of  crashes  and  feel3  the 
air  base  is  less  important  to  local  welfare  and  is  less  considerate  of  neighborhood 
feelings.  Greatly  disturbed  people  are  also  less  satisfied  with  general  living  conditions  in 
their  areas,  are  more  sensitive  to  noise  of  cars  and  trucks,  and  have  less  experience 
with  flying.  Time  by  itself  has  been  proved  no  automatic  cure  of  the  annoyance  problem. 
People  who  have  lived  near  air  bases  longer  are  even  more  bothered  by  the  airplane 
noise. 


PUBLICATION  REVIEW 

/JOS.  M.  QUASHNOCK 
(  /  Colonel,  USAF,  MC 

Chief,  Biomedical  Laboratory 
Aerospace  Medical  Laboratory 
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SECTION  I 


INTRODUCTION 

This  report  summarizes  five  years  of  developmental  research  effort 
to  create  a  system  for  measuring  and  analyzing  community  reactions  to  air¬ 
plane  noise  and  flight  operations. 

During  the  spring  of  1952,  following  the  intense  public  reaction  to  the 
tragic  accidents  of  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  a.nl  Jamaica,  Long  Island,  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics  (NACA)  asked  the  National  Opinion 
Research  Center  (NORC)  to  develop  a  research  plan  for  determining  the  nature 
and  extent  of  human  annoyance  with  airplanes  flying  overhead.  After  a  brief 
pilot  study  at  the  New  York  and  Chicago  Municipal  Airport  areas,  a  question¬ 
naire  and  survey  procedure  were  developed  for  a  full  scale  investigation.  Over 
3600  personal  interviews  were  obtained  in  180  different  neighborhoods  adjacent 
to  8  major  commercial  airports.  An  analysis  of  the  detailed  comments  provided 
valuable  insights  into  the  human  aspects  of  disturbance  and  annoyance  with  pro¬ 
peller-driven  commercial  airplanes.  The  highly  qualitative  nature  of  these 
early  interviews,  however,  made  quantification  of  analytical  relationships 
extremely  difficult.  Most  of  the  questions  were  designed  to  encourage  spontane¬ 
ous  comments  in  language  formulated  by  the  respondent  himself.  Without  a  uni¬ 
form  set  of  preceded  questions,  it  is  difficult  to  quantify  answers.  It  was  possible, 
however,  to  isolate  the  major  acoustical  and  sociopsychological  variables  for 
further  study.  Detailed  findings  are  reported  in  the  NACA  report,  "Community 
Aspects  of  Aircraft  Annoyance,"  NORC  Report  No.  54,  December  15,  1954. 


Since  plans  were  already  under  way  to  replace  most  propeller  planes 
with  jet  airliners,  it  was  recognized  that  further  research  on  airplane  noise 
problems  should  concern  itself  primarily  with  jet  operations.  The  U.  S.  Air 
Force,  which  already  had  converted  to  jet  aircraft,  indicated  it  was  very  much 
interested  in  community  annoyance  problems  ard  offered  to  support  additional 
research  efforts. 


During  the  following  year,  1955,  NORC  conducted  a  series  of  experi¬ 
mental  depth  interviews,  averaging  2  to  3  hours  in  length.  These  detailed  dis¬ 
cussions  with  neighbors  of  jet  air  bases  and  with  a  selected  panel  of  NACA 
respondents  who  had  previously  revealed  extreme  attitudes  of  adjustment  or 
annoyance  sharpened  our  conceptual  understanding  of  the  human  reaction  to 
aircraft  noise.  Forearmed  with  a  list  of  important  sociopsychological  varia¬ 
bles,  it  was  possible  to  develop  a  highly  structured  questionnaire  capable  of 
systematically  recording  a  wide  range  of  individual  feelings  and  attitudes  on 
these  variables.  After  a  series  of  pretests  and  questionnaire  revisions,  the 
survey  tool  was  finally  ready  for  validation. 
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Under  continued  Air  Force  support*  it  was  decided  to  conduct  &  pilot 
study  at  a  Strategic  Air  Command  (SAC)  air  base.  Following  extensive  evalua¬ 
tion  of  the  initial  732  interviews,  it  was  found  that  the  questionnaire  responses 
could  be  systematically  combined  into  a  series  of  reliable  sociopsychological 
attitudinal  Guttman  Scales  providing  numerical  values  to  these  variables.  In  the 
process  of  developing  these  scales,  a  number  of  weaknesses  were  revealed  in 
the  questionnaire,  and  efforts  were  made  to  revise  it  accordingly. 

Since  there  was  continued  pressure  from  air  base  commanders  for  even 
a  rough  practical  device  for  estimating  community  reactions  to  e.ir  base  opera¬ 
tions,  it  was  decided  to  expand  our  research  efforts.  In  the  process  of  further 
testing  and  validating  the  questionnaiie  at  two  Air  Defense  Command  (ADC) 
bases,  an  effort  was  made  to  gather  enough  data  so  that  p  -eiiminary  analyses 
could  be  made  of  the  different  variables.  Over  2300  usable  interviews  were 
obtained  at  these  three  air  bases.  The  high  consistency  of  response  enabled  us 
to  develop  a  series  of  preliminary  conclusions  on  tne  relative  importance  and 
interactions  of  a  number  of  key  human  factors.  However,  these  findings  are 
often  based  on  relatively  small  samples- of  respondents.  In  the  process  of  anal¬ 
ysis,  when  only  people  living  under  comparable  acoustic  conditions  and  reporting 
similar  attitudes  on  four  or  five  psychological  variables  an?  sep-"  rated  for  evalu¬ 
ation  of  their  responses,  there  are  often  less  than  50  people  answering  all  the 
criteria. 


Consequently,  it  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly  that  the  major  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  phase  of  our  research  was  to  develop  and  validate  the  research 
instruments.  As  a  subsequent  task,  an  effort  has  been  made  to  provide  pre¬ 
liminary  findings  on  the  substantive  nature  of  the  community  reactions  to  Air 
Force  operations.  To  reduce  the  variability  of  these  findings  and  to  test  fur¬ 
ther  the  validity  of  the  research  techniques,  it  will  be  necessary  to  study  addi¬ 
tional  air  base  areas  and  to  conduct  several  thousand  more  personal  interviews. 
After  a  sufficient  number  of  interviews,  we  believe  that  a  valid  mathematical 
model  can  be  developed  which  can  be  used  by  Air  Force  operations  personnel  to 
estimate  a  neighborhood's  reactions  to  a  given  acoustical  situation  without  the 
necessity  for  additional  interviews.  Naturally,  such  a  model  would  represent 
an  average  response,  but  the  error  of  estimate  should  be  small  enough  for 
planning  purposes. 

The  substantive  report  which  follows  is  divided  into  four  main  sections. 
The  first  deals  with  the  description  and  measurement  of  the  aircraft  stimulus  at 
the  three  air  base  areas.  This  section  was  prepared  primarily  by  Adone  Pietra- 
santa  and  summarizes  the  work  of  Bolt  Beranek  and  Newman,  Inc.  (B.  B.  &  N.). 
The  second  section  evaluates  human  disturbance  and  annoyance  with  jet  aircraft 
noise.  The  third  section  analyzes  the  complaint  potential,  or  the  relationships 
between  disturbance,  annoyance,  and  other  psychological  variables  and  the 
readiness  of  people  to  complain  to  air  base  officials.  The  fourth  section 
includes  a  summary  of  our  findings,  practical  use  of  annoyance  and  complaint 
potential  models,  and  a  number  of  recommendations  for  further  research. 
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The  development  and  validity  of  the  various  research  tools  and 
methods  used  in  this  study  are  described  in  Appendices  A  through  F. 


SECTION  n 

THE  NOISE  STIMULUS  IN  COMMUNITIES  NEAR  JET  AIR  BASES 


Actual  human  experience  generally  represents  an  integration  of  many 
different  variables,  the  theoretical  description  of  the  airplane  problem  analyt¬ 
ically  divided  into  seven  phases: 

I  The  objective  characteristics  of  neighborhood  problems 

II  The  spatial  and  sociological  relationships  of  individual 
residents  in  a  single  neighborhood  and  of  adjacent 
neighborhoods 

III  The  intervening  sociopsychological  factors  affecting 
individual  feelings  of  disturbance,  annoyance,  and 
complaint 

TV  The  range  of  neighborhood  disturbance  and  annoyance 

V  Readiness  to  complain 

VI  The  intervening  factors  affecting  community  action 

VH  The  forms  of  community  action 

This  section  describes  Phase  I,  the  character  of  the  airplane  noise 
stimulus  as  it  existed  at  the  three  air  base  areas  studied. 

A.  Specification  of  Noise  Stimulus 


The  noise  stimulus  or  noise  exposure  in  communities  near  jet  air 
bases  is  a  complicated  quantity.  In  any  one  neighborhood,  the  variation  of 
noise  with  time  might  look  like  the  pattern  shown  in  figure  1.  The  sound  pres¬ 
sure  level  (SPL)  of  the  noise  rises  and  falls  as  aircraft  take  off  and  pass  over 
or  near  an  area,  as  indicated  by  the  more  pronounced  noise  peaks  in  figure  1. 
In  the  absence  of  jet  aircraft  activity  the  time  pattern  of  noise  indicates  simply 
the  ambient  or  background  noise  of  automobile  and  truck  traffic,  trains,  chil¬ 
dren  playing,  etc. 
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Figure  1.  Typical  Time  Pattern  of  Noise  in  a  Commonit/  Near  a  Jet  Air  Base 


The  frequency  spectrum  as  well  as  the  SPL  of  the  noise  varies  with 
time,  adding  to  the  complexity  of  the  problem.  Measurements  of  aircraft  noise 
are  usually  made  in  the  following  octave  bands  of  frequency,  20-75,  75-150, 
150-300,  300-600,  600-1200,  1200-2400,  2400-4800,  and  4800-10,000  cycles 
per  'second  (cps).  Hence  the  time  pattern  of  noise  in  figure  1  might  represent 
the  variation  of  noise  in  only  one  octave  band — for  example,  the  600-1200  cps 
band.  A  more  complete  description  of  the  r.oise  stimulus  would  require,  there¬ 
fore,  similar  time  patterns  (extending  over  much  longer  periods  of  time,  of 
course)  for  all  eight  octave  bands.  Such  a  complete  description,  however,  in 
addition  to  being  unwieldy,  is  unnecessary  for  our  present  purposes. 

The  time  pattern  of  noise  arising  from  air  base  operations  is  basically 
the  same  regardless  of  the  air  base  involved  or  the  community  in  which  the 
noise  is  measured.  The  pattern  is  usually  composed  of  a  number  of  peaks  of 
SPL  distributed  in  some  manner  with  time  and  superimposed  on  a  fluctuating 
background  noise.  Certain  characteristics  of  the  time  pattern — such  as  the 
frequency  or  occurrence  of  the  peaks,  the  amplitude  or  height  of  the  peaks, 
and  the  time  duration  of  the  peaks — will  vary  from  base  to  base  and  community 
to  community  as  the  pattern  of  airplane  operations  differs.  Therefore,  we  have 
selected  numbers  that  specify  these  salient  variables  of  the  noise,  as  well  as 
numbers  that  represent,  in  our  opinion,  their  integrated  effect,  including  that 
on  activities  such  as  speech  communication  or  listening.  We  believe  that  these 
basic  characteristics  of  the  noise  stimulus  can  be  used  to  identify  a  gradient  of 
physical  situations  under  which  different  neighborhoods  exist.  Where  the  stim¬ 
ulus  numbers  are  comparable,  the  aircraft  noise  and  flight  operations  are  com¬ 
parable.  The  key  stimulus  numbers  are: 

1.  Average  number  of  aircraft  per  hour  whose  maximum  SPL  in  the 
300-600  cps  band  exceeds  6  db 

2.  Maximum  SPL  in  the  300-600  cps  band  exceeded  by  10  percent  of 
aircraft  above 
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3.  Average  "duration  of  peak"  in  seconds  for  aircraft  whose  maxi¬ 
mum  SPL  in  300-600  cps  band  exceeds  80  db 

4.  Equivalent  continuous  SPL  in  300-600  cps  band  (LCq) 

5.  Average  number  of  seconds  per  hour  during  which  a  speech  inter¬ 
ference  level  (SIL)  o^60  db  is  exceeded 

6.  Average  number  of  seconds  per  hour  during  which  an  SIL  of  75  db 
is  exceeded 

These  numbers  are  specified  for  each  of  the  different  neighborhoods 
and  in  one  or  more  periods: 


Hours 

Period 

A) 

2400-0600 

All  week 

B) 

0600-1800 

Monday  -  Friday 

c) 

1800-2400 

All  week 

D) 

0600-1800 

Saturday  -  Sunday 

E) 

Entire  week 

Further  explanation  of  the  stimulus  terms  with  some  rationale  for 
their  selection  follows: 

1.  Average  Number  of  Aircraft  per  Hour  Whose  Maximum  SPL  in 
300-600  cps  Band  Exceeds  60  db.  This  number  specifies  the  "volume"  of  air¬ 
craft  operations  over  or  in  the  vicinity  of  a  particular  neighborhood.  An  SPL  of 
60  db  was  selected  because  it  is  about  10  to  15  db  above  the  average  background 
noise  level,  hence  eliminating  the  problem  of  when  and  when  not  to  count  an 
aircraft. 


If  a  plane  is  flying  a  considerable  dis  tance  to  the  side  of  a  neighbor¬ 
hood,  it  may  be  barely  audible  above  the  rumble  of  ordinary  traffic  noises. 
Should  such  a  noise  recording  be  counted  as  a  flight  exposure?  Since  there  are 
known  individual  differences  in  acuity  of  hearing,  it  was  arbitrarily  decided  to 
count  a  plane  only  when  its  recorded  SPL  exceeded  60  db,  and  was  clearly 
audible  to  most  persons.  Since  the  purpose  of  this  stimulus  number  is  to  spec¬ 
ify  the  volume  of  aircraft  flying  over  a  neighborhood,  it  could  well  be  associated 
with  a  cut-off  value  of  the  overall  SPL  or  the  SPL  in  any  one  of  the  eight  octave 
bands.  The  choice  of  the  300-600  cps  band  is  somewhat  arbitrary  although  it 
simplifies  the  noise  measurement  problem.  Measurement  of  the  overall  SPL 
or  of  the  SPL  in  the  octave  bands  below  the  300-600  cps  band  is  sometimes 
affected,  especially  in  the  case  of  distant  aircraft,  by  the  background  noise. 

In  the  octave  bands  above  the  300-600  cps  band  the  measurement  problem  is 
sometimes  complicated  by  the  diminution  and  fluctuation  in  SPL  because  of 
atmospheric  effects  influencing  the  transmission  of  sound  through  the  air. 
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2.  Maximum  SPL  In  the  300-600  cps  Band  Exceeded  by  10  Percent 
of  Aircraft  Above.  This  stimulus  number  serves  to  specify  the  noise  level  of 
the  most  intense  aircraft  disturbances.  Since  pilot  techniques  and  planes  differ 
and  every  flight  may  be  considered  a  slightly  different  experience,  a  recording 
of  the  highest  SPL's  for  a  series  of  flights  would  present  a  statistical  scatter 

of  different  levels.  The  cut-off  value  of  10  percent  was  also  somewhat  arbitrary 
but  was  chosen  to  permit  greater  differentiation  among  neighborhoods  for  the 
high- intensity  aircraft  noises.  Raising  the  percentage  cut-off  value  would 
serve  to  reduce  the  differentiation,  and  a  median  level  would  show  very  little 
differentiation  at  all.  The  reasons  for  the  choice  of  the  300-600  cps  band  are 
the  same  as  above. 

3.  Average  "Duration  of  Peak11  in  Seconds  for  Aircraft  Whose  Maxi¬ 
mum  SPL  in  300-600  cps  Band  Exceeds  80  db.  This  number  measures  how  long 
the  more  intense  aircraft  noises  are  "on."  The  average  "duration  of  peak"  is 
defined  as  the  average  length  of  time  the  SPL  for  one  peak  is  within  5  db  of  the 
maximum  SPL.  The  duration  of  peak  is  usually  a  function  of  the  altitude  and 
airspeed  of  the  airplane  along  with  other  factors.  Presumably  a  comparable 
peak  of  longer  duration  would  be  more  disturbing  than  one  with  a  shorter 
average  duration. 

4r.  Equivalent  Continuous  SPL  in  the  300-600  cps  Band  (Leq).  In  con¬ 
trast  to  the  stimulus  numbers  above  where  specific  characteristics  of  the  noise 
stimulus  were  described,  this  quantity  attempts  to  combine  level,  frequency  of 
operation,  and  duration  into  a  single  index.  The  equivalent  continuous  SPL  in 
the  300-600  cps  band  (Leq)  is  equal  to  the  SPL  of  a  continuous  noise  having  the 
same  average  intensity  as  the  sharply  fluctuating  noise  generated  by  aircraft. 
This  number  has  been  used  in  other  analyses  of  air  base -community  noise  prob¬ 
lems.*  Further  discussion  of  this  overall  measure  is  presented  in  part  B  of 
this  section. 


5.  Average  Number  of  Seconds  per  Hour  during  Which  an  SIL  of  60  db 
Is  Exceeded.  This  stimulus  number  is  associated  with  the  effect  of  aircraft 
noise  on  speech  communication.  A  noise  with  An  SIL  of  60  or  greater  would 
normally  interrupt  conversations  being  carried  on  in  a  raised  voice  over  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  3  feet.  Telephone  conversation  would  probably  be  difficult  in  such  a 
noise  environment.  This  stimulus  number  specifies  the  average  amount  of 
time  per  hour  that  such  a  condition  is  exceeded  out-of-doors.  For  speech  inter¬ 
ference  indoors,  see  (6)  below. 


*  Stevens,  Kenneth  N.,  Adone  C.  Pietrasanta,  and  the  staff  of  Bolt  Beranek 
and  Newman,  Inc,,  Procedures  for  Estimating  Noise  Exposure  and  Resulting 
Community  Reaction  from  Air  Base  Operations,  WADC  Technical  Note  57-10, 
Wright  Air  Development  Center,  Wright- Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  Ohio,  1957. 
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6.  Average  Number  of  Seconds  per  Hour  during  Which  an  SIJL  of  75  db 
Is  Exceeded.  This  stimulus  number  is  related  to  the  effect  of  aircraft  noise  on 
speech  communication  indoors.  Since  external  noise  in  traveling  through  the 
walls  and  open  windows  of  typical  residential  dwellings  would  be  reduced  by 
about  15  db  in  the  SIL  frequency  bands,  an  SIL  of  about  75  db  outside  corres¬ 
ponds  to  an  SIL  of  60  db  inside.  Hence,  (5)  and  (6)  specify  the  number  of  sec¬ 
onds  per  hour  that  interference  with  speech  and  listening  may  occur  both  out- 
of-doors  and  indoors  (windows  open),  respectively. 

Analysis  of  the  answers  to  our  questionnaires  reveals  that  the  stim¬ 
ulus  number,  "average  number  of  seconds  per  hour  during  which  an  SIL  of  60 
db  is  exceeded,"  is  the  most  sensitive  of  the  various  stimulus  numbers  with 
regard  to  the  relation  of  "activity  disturbance"  to  the  noiE=s  stimulus.  Of  the 
five  activities  involved — listening,  talking,  sleeping,  feeling  vibrations,  and 
resting— only  two  are  specifically  rela.ed  to  speech  and  listening.  The  rela¬ 
tively  good  correlation  obtained  with  this  stimulus  number  would  seem  to  rep¬ 
resent  an  anomaly.  However,  such  is  not  the  case,  since  the  various  aircraft 
frequency  spectra  involved  are  very  similar  in  shape.  Therefore,  we  could 
just  as  well  describe  these  noise  spectra  by  the  SPL  in  a  particular  octave 
band,  and  hence  specify  the  number  of  seconds  per  hour  that  this  octave  band 
SPL  is  exceeded.  Stimulus  numbers  described  in  this  manner  would  have  rank 
ordered  in  about  the  same  way  as  the  "SIL  numbers."  Apparently  then,  the 
important  quantity  is  not  so  much  the  choice  of  SIL  to  describe  the  noise,  but 
the  amount  of  time  a  given  noise  spectrum  is  exceeded. 

7.  Time  Periods.  Several  time  periods  were  selected  in  an  attempt 
to  account  for  variation  in  aircraft  operations  at  an  air  base  as  well  as  varia¬ 
tions  in  residential  living  activities.  Basically,  the  24-hour  day  was  divided 
into  three  periods,  the  daytime  (0600-1800),  evening  (1800-2400),  and  night¬ 
time  (2400-0600).  In  general,  nighttime  and  evening  air  base  operations  vary 
little  throughout  the  week,  so  time  period  A  was  selected  as  "2400-0600  all 
week,"  and  time  period  C  as  "1800-2400  all  week."  In  contrast,  the  daytime 
base  operations  are  usually  somewhat  different  over  the  weekend  compared 
with  those  during  the  normal  work  week.  Either  the  operations  are  very  cur¬ 
tailed,  such  as  during  the  nighttime,  or  a  different  kind  of  activity  occurs, 
such  as  reserve  and  National  Guard  flying.  Consequently,  the  period  0600-1800 
was  broken  into  two  periods:  (B)  "0600-1800  Monday  -  Friday, "  and  (D)  "0600- 
1800  Saturday  -  Sunday. "  Finally,  time  period  E  was  designated  to  cover  the 
average  for  the  "entire  week." 

In  BUmmary,  the  complicated  pattern  of  noise  exposure  in  neighbor¬ 
hoods  near  jet  air  bases  (see  figure  1)  has  been  reduced  to  a  specification  of 
the  six  stimulus  numbers  described  above.  These  numbers  give  a  measure  of 
the  volume  of  aircraft  activity,  the  intensity  and  duration  of  the  more  intense 
aircraft  noise  levels,  the  integrated  effect  of  volume,  intensity,  and  duration, 
and,  finally,  the  interference  with  speech  and  listening  both  indoors  and  out-of- 
doors,  or,  more  broadly  stated,  the  amount  of  time  a  given  noise  level  is  exceeded. 
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B.  Determination  of  the  Noise  Stimulus 


One  approach  in  determining  the  stimulus  numbers  described  above  is 
the  use  of  direct  acoustical  measurements  only.  The  variation  of  SPL.  with 
time  could  be  recorded  in  each  of  the  various  neighborhoods.  From  this  recorded 
data  one  could  then  extract  the  pertinent  stimulus  numbers.  This  technique, 
although  apparently  simple  and  straightforward,  has  two  serious  drawbacks. 

First,  the  amount  of  field  survey  time  required  alone  would  be  prohibitive.  Any 
statistically  adequate  description  of  the  noise  exposure  would  require  continu¬ 
ous  field  measurements  around  the  clock  every  day  for  at  least  several  weeks. 
These  measurements  would  also  have  to  be  taken  simultaneously  in  each  of  the 
several  selected  community  neighborhoods.  With  present  techniques,  several 
hundred  to  a  few  thousand  man-days  ?f  engineering  time  von  Id  be  required  just 
to  record  the  data  and  reduce  it  to  a  usable  form  from  which  the  stimulus  num¬ 
bers  could  be  derived. 

The  second  drawback  of  the  direct  measurement  approach  is  that  it 
essentially  precludes  the  development  of  generalized  procedures  that  could  be 
used  for  computing  the  noise  stimulus  in  community  areas  near  any  jet  air 
base.  Each  set  of  measurements  would  apply  only  to  a  particular  base  over  a 
particular  period.  The  development  of  generalized  procedures,  however,  rep¬ 
resents  one  of  the  basic  objectives  of  this  study  and  of  the  program  of  air  base 
noise  studies  being  carried  out  by  Bolt  Beranek  and  Newman,  Inc.  (acoustical 
engineers)  under  the  direction  of  the  Bioacoustics  Branch,  Aerospace  Medical 
Division,  of  the  Wright  Air  Development  Division.  Under  their  program  com¬ 
prehensive  noise  surveys  have  been  performed  at  five  major  Air  Force  bases 
to  date.*  During  these  surveys  detailed  acoustical  measurements  have  been 
made  of  the  noise  produced  by  all  types  of  Air  Force  aircraft  undergoing  various 
in-flight  and  ground  run-up  operations,  fa  addition,  photographic  data  have 
aided  in  describing  the  actual  movements  of  aircraft  during  in-flight  opera¬ 
tions  including  take-offs,  landings,  ground- controlled  approaches  (GCA), 
instrument  landing  system  approaches  (ILS),  etc.  Further,  base  records  have 
been  examined  to  obtain  as  accurate  a  picture  as  possible  of  the  time  schedule 
of  base  operations. 

From  these  and  related  studies  procedures  are  being  developed  to 
permit  the  determination  of  the  noise  exposure  in  community  neighborhoods 
adjacent  to  air  bases  by  a  "paper  analysis"  only.  For  such  an  analysis  only  a 
certain  amount  of  operational  information  obtainable  from  air  base  personnel 
is  required.  On  the  basis  of  this  information  the  procedures  could  be  employed 
to  compute  the  noise  stimulus  in  any  given  community.  Clearly,  such  tech¬ 
niques  would  greatly  reduce  the  time  required  to  describe  the  noise  stimulus 
in  communities  near  jet  air  bases. 

*  The  results  of  these  air  base  surveys  will  be  summarized  in  a  series  of 
reports  being  prepared  by  Bolt  Beranek  and  Newman,  Inc.,  for  the  Aerospace 
Medical  Division,  Wright  Air  Development  Division,  Wright- Patterson  Air 
Force  Base,  Ohio. 
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How,  then,  were  the  stimulus  numbers  as  previously  described  deter¬ 
mined  for  this  study?  Since  the  procedures  discussed  above  are  presently 
under  development  (some  are  available,  one  illustrated  below),  the  actual  stim¬ 
ulus  numbers  were  obtained  by  an  involved  combination  of  discussions  with  air 
base  personnel,  observations,  and  direct  acoustical  measurements  and  compu¬ 
tations.  From  the  control  tower  and  base  records  (or  from  records  kept  by 
base  personnel  for  several  weeks  prior  to  and  during  the  Held  survey  at  the 
request  of  the  survey  team),  a  "long-time  average"  picture  of  the  time  schedule 
of  the  air  base  operations  is  obtained.  The  number  of  each  type  of  aircraft 
taking  off,  landing,  etc.,  on  each  of  the  active  runways  is  included.  Next,  from 
photographic  data  the  location  of  each  aircraft  in  space  is  determined  and  aver¬ 
age  flight  paths  and  flight  profiles  are  described  statistically.  Further,  the 
noise  produced  on  the  ground  by  the  aircraft  operation?  io  measured  and  related 
to  the  position  of  the  aircraft  in  space. 

Using  this  data  a  model  can  be  developed  that  describes,  for  any  one 
type  of  aircraft,  for  example,  approximately  how  often  it  takes  off  and  lands 
on  each  of  the  available  runways  during  each  period.  Concomitantly,  the  noise 
exposure  can  be  determined  in  the  same  way.  Finally,  the  various  noise  expo¬ 
sure  values  in  any  one  neighborhood  are  totaled  to  give  the  noise  exposure  aris¬ 
ing  from  all  air  base  operations. 

NORC  questionnaire  surveys  were  carried  out  in  neighborhoods  in  the 
vicinity  of  three  of  the  five  air  bases  mentioned  above:  1)  West  Coast  ADC 
base,  2)  West  Coast  SAC  base,  and  3)  Fast  Coast  ADC  base.  The  actual 
detailed  acoustical  data  for  the  different  neighborhoods  at  these  air  bases  are 
presented  in  part  D.  A  comparison  of  detailed  estimates  and  rough -estimates 
derived  from  the  average  engineering  model  is  presented  in  part  C. 

C.  Illustration  of  the  Use  of  Engineering  Procedures  for  Calculating  the 
Noise  Stimulus 


There  are  available  procedures  for  calculating  certain  aspects  of  the 
noise  exposure  arising  from  jet  air  base  operations.  Stevens  and  Pietrasanta* 
describe  a  method  for  calculating  the  equivalent  continuous  SP1*  in  the  300-600 
cps  band  (L.eq).  The  method  utilizes  graphical  aids  in  the  form  of  noise  con¬ 
tours  which  can  be  overlaid  on  a  map  of  an  air  base  and  its  environs.  The  con¬ 
tours  are  drawn  in  terms  of  Leq  and  apply  for  take-off  operations.  The  values 
of  iieq  on  the  contours  need  be  corrected  only  for  the  type  of  aircraft  ihvolved 
(in  other  words,  the  amount  of  noise  it  produces)  and  the  volume  of  activity 
(number  of  take-offs  per  hour).  From  the  corrected  contours  one  can  pick  off 
the  value  of  Leq  that  is  estimated  to  exist  at  any  location  near  an  air  base. 

For  illustration,  estimates  of  Leq  have  been  made  for  the  six  com¬ 
munity  neighborhoods  under  and  near  the  take-off  path  at  the  "West  Coast  SAC 


*  See  reference  on  pg.  6 
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base."  The  seventh  neighborhood  was  under  a  landing  path.  These  estimates 
are  then  compared  with  the  stimulus  values  of  Leq  given  in  part  D.  This  is 
primarily  a  B-47  heavy  jet  bomber  base.  A  study  of  operational  records  kept 
by  the  base  showed  that,  in  period  B,  there  was  approximately  one  B-47  take¬ 
off  per  hour.  Making  corrections  to  the  contour  values  for  this  activity  and 
for  the  type  of  aircraft,  we  found  that,  by  overlaying  the  contours  on  the  air 
base  and  its  surroundings,  the  estimated  values  of  were  as  listed  in  col¬ 
umn  3  in  table  1.  For  comparison  the  stimulus  values  of  Letj  oased  on  the 
detailed  field  observations  are  given  in  column  2.  The  values  are  in  good  agree¬ 
ment,  the  greatest  difference  being  only  3  decibels. 

*  TABLE  1 

COMPARISON  OF  ES  URATES  OF  L*_  *||H 
STIMULUS  VALUES  OT 


(D  f*>  Ii> 

Sitmalai  Vela*  Estimated  Valu« 
Neighborhood  si  lt,  •»  Lm 

Area _ <db) _ jsfc) _ 

1  75  7% 

2  45  4« 

4  *5  42 

4  44  4« 

4  4)  fcj 

4  41  41 


Actually  the  average  number  of  aircraft  per  hour  appearing  over  or 
near  these  six  community  areas  in  time  period  B  totaled  about  4.6,  1  B-47  and 
3.6  "other"  aircraft  per  hour,  as  noted  in  Section  D.  However,  the  estimates 
noted  above  are  little  affected  by  the  fact  that  the  3.6  "other"  aircraft  per  hour 
have  not  been  considered.  The  other  aircraft  are  generally  5  decibels  or  more 
quieter  than  B-47's  and,  furthermore,  are  at  a  higher  altitude  than  the  B-47's 
over  or  near  any  of  the  six  community  areas.  Hence,  even  though  there  are 
almost  four  times  as  many  of  these  aircraft,  the  fact  that  they  are  both  quieter 
and  higher  means  that  their  effect  on  the  estimated  values  of  Leq  would  be  less 
than  1  decibel,  which  is  negligible. 

D.  Tabulation  of  Stimulus  Data 


Before  the  personal  interviews  were  analyzed,  all  people  living  under 
comparable  airplane  noise  conditions  were  identified.  Any  differences  in  their 
responses  could  not  be  attributed  to  variations  in  the  physical  aspects  of  the 
airplane  problem  but  would  have  to  be  explained  by  psychological  and  sociolog¬ 
ical  variables.  Consequently,  after  detailed  engineering  studies,  the  SAC  base 
was  divided  into  7  homogeneous  neighborhoods,  the  West  Coast  ADC  base  into 
10  neighborhoods,  and  the  East  Coast  ADC  base  into  5  different  neighborhoods. 
Figures  2,  3,  and  4  show  the  locations  of  these  neighborhoods  in  relation  to  the 
major  flight  paths  of  their  sir  bases. 

In  the  analyses  presented  in  succeeding  sections,  different  neighbor¬ 
hoods  are  grouped  into  comparable  classes  of  acoustical  situations  in  order  to 
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increase  the  number  of  cases  available  for  analysis  in  each  grouping.  In  the 
following  tables  both  the  detailed  acoustical  estimates  as  well  as  the  different 
classes  of  data  will  be  shown. 


Figure  2,  Noise  Exposure  Areas  -  West  Coast  SAC  Base 
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Number  of  Aircraft  Flying  Over  or  Near  a  Neighborhood 


The  first  acoustic  variable,  presented  in  table  2,  is  the  number  of 
planes  to  which  a  neighborhood  is  exposed  during  various  periods.  The  classes 
of  data  are  designated  by  the  letters  A-E  in  the  following  groupings. 


Class 


No.  of  Operations  Per  Hour 
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2*  Peak  Sound  Pressure  I.,evel 


periods  ll:,PZiSr.Lt‘  preBent!<i  ln  tabIe  3  fw  «ch  ot  the  neighborhood,  and 
L  letter.  A-H  8r°UP'd  into  the  *»“««*>*  and  designated  by 


Class 

Range  in  Peak  S] 

A 

106  db  or  more 

B 

101  -  105 

C 

96  -  100 

D 

91  -  95 

E 

86  -  90 

F 

81  -  85 

G 

75  -  80 

H 

less  than  75 

TAB  IX 


t 

,1 


Air  8««i;  1 


PtAK  SPI.  (300-603  CPS)  EXCEEDED  BY  10%  OF 
AIRCR  ATT  BY  TIME  PM.OD  AND  NL.GH  BOBH^O 


i AC  Air  B%*.» 


1 

2 

1 

4 

5 

6 
7 

ttgit  Cp»»t 

ADC  Air  Bue 

Neighborhood 

J 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 
B 
9 
10 

E«it  Coast 

A> r  Him 

Neighborhood 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


Time  Period 


Night 


Day 


Evening  Weekend 


100 

79 

HQ 

100 

93 

99 

69 


HI 
9  H 
9  J 
8  1 
64 
68 
84 
82 
82 
82 


A 

C 

t 

c 

D 

D 

E 


F 

C 

D 

F 

F 

H 

F 

F 

F 

F 


H 

II 

II 

II 

H 


108 

99 

89 

10! 

92 

94 

89 


99 

98 

94 

93 

91 

76 

89 

87 


A 

C 

E 

B 

n 

D 

E 


C 

c 

D 

D 

D 

G 

F 

E 

E 

F 


87 

HI 

77 


110 
101 
90 
101 
9  t 
94 
89 


9J 

91 

90 

tu 

84 

87 

f-7 

HI 


87 

81 

77 

82 

79 


A 

B 

E 

B 

i> 

D 

E 


Wo  db  Class 

— ■ 

4* 

C 

IN 

A 

•9 

E 

99 

t 

*9 

E 

•4 

E 

91 

JD 

101 

H 

■5 

F 

42 

U 

42 

D 

94 

a 

•  9 

E 

•4 

E 

C 

88 

E 

98 

c 

97 

C 

98 

D 

9J 

D 

94 

D 

92 

D 

93 

E 

86 

E 

91 

G 

75 

G 

76 

r 

79 

C 

85 

i 

85 

F 

87 

E 

82 

F 

90 

F 

80 

C 

85 

L 

F 

G 

F 


84 

78 

76 


F 

G 

G 

H 

C 


87 

81 

76 
6  J 
76 


C 

c 

D 

D 

O 

t* 

F 

L 

E 

F 


E 

F 

G 

F 

C 


*  N«  y  I  lit  In  number  of  „  |  pi, 
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From  other  studies  and  from  preliminary  analyses  of  marginal  tabula¬ 
tions  of  the  22  neighborhoods  described  above  it  became  apparent  that  both  vol¬ 
ume  of  operations  and  level  of  noise  should  be  combined.  The  class  intervals 
for  this  combination  shown  below  are  based  on  two  principal  considerations. 
First,  intervals  to  provide  a  reasonable  distribution  of  interviews  were  selected. 
Second,  gross  differences  in  disturbance  and  annoyance  responses  were  exam¬ 
ined  for  pach  neighborhood  so  that  extreme  differences  among  neighborhoods 
would  not  be  combined  into  a  single  class.  Each  class  represents  a  fairly 
homogeneous  group  of  interviews. 


The  five  classes  of  volume  were  divided  into  two  groups: 

a)  Heavy  volume  -  three  or  more  per  hour  'groups  D  and  E) 

b)  Light  volume  -  less  than  three  planes  per  hour  (groups 
A  to  C). 

Peak  SPL  was  divided  into  four  groups: 

a)  101  db  or  more  (classes  A  and  B) 

b)  91  to  100  (classes  C  and  D) 

c)  81  to  90  (classes  E  and  F) 
d>  80  or  less  (classes  G  and  H) 

Table  4  shows  the  distribution  of  neighborhoods  by  air  base  area  for 
these  combinations  of  volume  and  peak  SPL. 


TABLE  4 


VOLUME  OF  DAYUML  OPERATIONS  AND 
PEAK  SPi.  BY  AIR  BASE  AND  NEIGHBORHOOD 


No.  of  Planet 

per  Hour  (Day)  PeaV  SPL 


it 

1014  db 

<  i 

1014 

it 

91  -  100 

<  \ 

91  -  100 

it 

81  -  90 

K  ‘ 

81  -  90 

i  1 

80  or  less 

<  • 

80  or  Jess 

Neighborhoods  by  Air  Bate 

H«st  Coast  La  ft  *.  o*al 
SAC  ADC  AIM 


I 

4 

i  1-4 

S-f. 

i  7, 8,9,0  1-2 

7  -  4 

»  t  3,5 


As  table  4  indicates,  the  three  air  bases  were  very  dissimilar  in  types 
of  aircraft  noise  exposure.  The  SAC  base  had  the  most  intense  situations  and 
the  best  range  of  noise  exposures.  It  had  representation  in  the  first  six  acous- 
tic  groups.  The  West  Coast  ADC  base  had  no  neighborhoods  in  the  most  intense 
stimulus  class  and  no  areas  in  the  light  air  traffic  categories  (less  than  three 
planes  per  hour.  The  East  Coast  ADC  base  had  no  neighborhoods  in  the  top  two 
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peak  SPLi  groups  and  only  one  neighborhood  in  a  light  air  traffic  classification. 
This  wide  disparity  of  stimulus  situations  makes  overall  air  base  area  compari¬ 
sons  difficult.  It  also  creates  sizable  distortions  in  analysis  of  psychological 
responses  by  the  eight  acoustical  categories  shown  in  table  4.  As  will  be  seen 
in  later  analyses,  to  the  extent  that  there  are  sizable  differences  among  air 
bases  with  respect  to  public  relations  programs  and  neighborhood  attitudes 
about  the  importance  of  the  local  air  base  and  its  considerateness,  etc*,  the 
inclusion  or  exclusion  of  neighborhoods  from  a  given  air  base  in  a  particular 
stimulus  category  influences  the  overall  average  response  in  that  category. 

The  absence  of  ADC  base  data  in  many  of  these  eight  stimulus  groups  limited 
the  use  of  these  groups  in  the  analysis  of  interview  material. 

3.  Average  "Duration  of  Peak"  in  Seconds  for  Aircraft  Whose  Maximum 

SPL  Exceeds  80  db 

Only  three  classes  of  data  are  available  for  this  variable: 

a)  Less  than  3  seconds 

b)  3  to  6  seconds 

c)  7  or  more  seconds. 

Table  5  shows  the  distribution  of  neighborhoods  according  to  this  factor. 
Unfortunately  circumstances  prevented  any  extensive  use  of  this  factor  in  the 
subsequent  analysis.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that  neighborhood  3  at 
the  SAC  base  and  neighborhood  4  at  the  East  Coast  ADC  base  reported  relatively 
high  disturbance  and  annoyance  reactions  and  also  longer  durations  of  peak.  Of 
course  other  variables  contribute  to  these  differences. 

4.  Equivalent  Continuous  SPL  (Leq) 


Table  6  summarizes  the  estimates  of  this  summary  index  by  air  base 
area  and  neighborhood.  The  five  classes  of  data  (A  to  E)  are: 


Class 

Leq  Levels 

A 

Less  than  56  db 

B 

56  -  60 

C 

61  -  64 

D 

65  -  70 

E 

71  -  76 

The  interval  in  class  C  is  only  4  because  there  were  three  neighbor¬ 
hoods  with  an  Leq  of  65,  whose  marginal  tabulations  indicated  responses  more 
like  the  data  in  class  D  than  class  C.  In  order  to  keep  the  data  within  a  class  as 
homogeneous  as  possible,  the  interval  of  class  C  was  arbitrarily  set  at  4  db. 
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TABLE  5 

TABLE  4 

AVER  ACE  DURATION  OF  PEAK  SPL'S 

IN  EXCESS 

equivalent  continuous  spl  during  the 

OF  80  DB 

DURING  THE  ENTIRE 

WEEK 

DAT  BY  AIR 

BASE  AND  NEIGHBORHOOD 

Air  Base  4 

Air  Base  ft 

Neighborhood 

Neighborhood 

SAC  Air  Base 

SAC  Atr  Baee 

Neighborhood 

No.  of  Seconds 

CUio 

Neighborhood 

No.  in  Db 

Claaa 

1 

4 

B 

1 

79 

E 

2 

4 

B 

2 

4f 

D 

J 

It 

C 

9 

49 

C 

4 

4 

B 

4 

44 

3 

9 

4 

C 

9 

43 

C 

4 

7 

c 

4 

43 

C 

7 

7 

c 

7 

49 

B 

West  Coast 

Wet  Ceeet 

ADt  Air  fees# 

~~XbZ  >lr  Baee 

Neighborhood 

l 

4 

B 

Neighborhood* 

1 

Tl 

E 

2 

9 

ft 

1 

7| 

E 

3 

• 

c 

9 

49 

D 

4 

9 

m 

4 

49 

D 

5 

9 

B 

9 

49 

D 

6 

e 

A 

ft 

94 

B 

7 

4 

B 

f 

44 

B 

• 

4 

C 

$ 

42 

C 

9 

• 

C 

4 

44 

c 

10 

7 

c 

m 

42 

r 

East  Coast 

AjD£  Air  Base 
Neighborhood 

E at  Coot 

ABt  Air  B N. 
Neighborhood 

1 

44 

D 

1 

4 

B 

2 

41 

C 

2 

9 

B 

9 

94 

B 

3 

A 

4 

94 

A 

4 

7 

C 

9 

SC 

A 

5 

♦ 

A 

•  Negligible  number 


Table  7  groups  the  same  data  by  Leq  categories  so  that  area  and 
neighboihood  comparisons  are  possible. 


TABLE  7 


AIR  BASE  ft  NEIGHBORHOODS  l»T  \T.\T.\S 


West  Cea»t  East  Coast 

Total  >AC  ADC  aEc 

L«q  UttU  Ho.  htv,  WitifcTWo.  htv.  Nti|C  No?tov.  Nolgh.  Rc.hlv. 


<94  4b 

Jli 

• 

- 

. 

. 

4-9 

314 

94-44 

949 

7 

144 

4-7 

294 

) 

23! 

41-44 

471 

9,9,4 

304 

4.4,4 

244 

2 

159 

49-70 

447 

2,4 

219 

3-9 

244 

1 

•4 

71  -  74 

297 

1 

147 

1-2 

194 

• 

• 

Total 

iTTi 

TO 

m 

1 

TO 

As  can  be  seen  there  are  fewer  blanks  than  in  table  4  but  the  unequal 
number  of  interviews  contributed  by  each  air  base  to  different  Leq  categories 
still  creates  serious  biases. 

5.  Average  Number  of  Seconds  per  Hour  during  Which  an  SIL  of  60  db 
or  75  db  Is  Exceeded 


As  indicated  earlier,  these  particular  SIL’s  were  selected  to  represent 
the  points  on  an  SIL  spectrum  at  which  normal  conversation  in  a  raised  voice  at 
3  feet  would  be  interrupted.  While  these  numbers  have  been  standardized  on 
disturbances  of  communications,  they  can  also  be  used  to  rank  other  disturbances 
such  as  sleep,  rest  and  relaxation,  and  vibrations.  The  data  is  grouped  into  the 
following  10  categories: 
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Class 


Average  No.  of  Seconds 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

I 

J 


■c  3  seconds 
3-9 
10  -  19 
20  -  29 
30  -  39 
40  -  49 
50  -  59 
60  -  79 
80  -  99 
100  or  more 


Table  8  lists  the  SIL  numbers 
and  classes  by  neighborhoods. 

Since  the  use  of  ten  SIL  cate¬ 
gories  results  in  many  zero  cate¬ 
gories  and  very  few  cases  in  other 
groups,  only  5  combinations  of 
classes  were  used  in  the  analysis. 
Furthermore,  since  only  a  few 
neighborhoods  experienced  signif¬ 
icant  interference  at  SILr-75  db,  the 
major  analyses  were  based  on 
SIL- 60  db.  Table  9  summarizes 
the  groupings  of  neighborhoods  by 
these  combined  SIL  categories. 


'ABLE  • 

AVERAGE  NUMBC*  OF  SECONDS  PER  HOUR  DURING  THE 
DAT  SPEECH  D-TE&F ERaNCE  LE.Vfc.US  ARE  EXCEEDED 


Mr  Best  h 

Ksiglkborhooi 


SAC  Air  Boo* 

Rs.  Saco 

SIL  44 

aJi  Class 

SIL  75 
No.  Seconds 

Class 

R»i|l^ori«si 

i 

•  1 

, 

23 

D 

2 

54 

G 

16 

c 

) 

42 

r 

5 

A 

4 

33 

E 

13 

c 

S 

24 

D 

7 

B 

4 

25 

> 

i 

B 

7 

12 

C 

1 

A 

West  Coast 

a6c  Air  fcaoa 

Se  ighborhoa^” 

1 

41 

H 

11 

C 

2 

M 

G 

21 

D 

J 

77 

H 

11 

C 

4 

57 

G 

• 

A 

5 

51 

G 

3 

B 

6 

>5 

E 

e 

A 

7 

29 

D 

2 

A 

• 

49 

F 

e 

A 

* 

45 

F 

2 

A 

14 

34 

E 

• 

A 

East  Caast 

ADC  Air  B... 

!^e  lghSorhood 

1 

194 

J 

11 

c 

2 

42 

F 

.5 

A 

3 

23 

D 

• 

A 

4 

17 

C 

.6 

A 

9 

4 

B 

s 

A 

•  Ne(/‘#*b!e  number 


TABLE  9 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  SECONDS  PER  HOUR 
DURING  THE  DAY  SIL  60-DB  IS  EXCEEDED 

Neighborhoods  by  Air  Bees 

Rest  Coast  East  Coast 

TMal  SAC  ADC  ADC 


No.  of  Seconds 

No.  Intv. 

Neigh. 

No.  Intv. 

Neigh. 

No.  In  tv. 

Neigh. 

No.  Intv. 

80  + 

I9| 

1 

107 

- 

- 

1 

•4 

90  -  79 

461 

2 

III 

1-9 

399 

* 

- 

40  -  49 

424 

3 

105 

•.5 

149 

2 

159 

20  -  39 

8  30 

4-6 

305 

6.7,0 

294 

3 

231 

19  or  less 

422 

7 

104 

- 

4-5 

318 

Tola! 

2)28 

. 

732 

• 

•04 

- 

792 

19 


Table  10  summarizes  the  rank  order  of  the  22  neighbodioods  at  the 
3  air  bases  by  three  of  the  acoustic  indexes.  For  all  three  air  bases  the  rank 
order  of  different  neighborhoods  shifts  according  to  the  particular  acoustic 
index  used.  The  SIL-60  db  index  appears  best  correlated  with  disturbance  and 
annoyance  scales. 


Due  to  unequal  distribution  among  acoustic  groupings  of  interviews  at 
different  air  bases,  an  evaluation  of  reasons  for  the  difference  in  correlations 
between  different  acoustical  indexes  and  reports  of  disturbance  and  annoyance 
is  extremely  difficult.  One  possible  hypothesis  is  that  the  L-eq  index  doesn*t 
weigh  frequently  heard,  low-peak  SPL  noises  as  much  as  the  SIL-60  series. 
Further  research,  however,  is  necessary  to  explain  these  differences. 


TABLE  10 

RANK  ORDER  OF  NEIGHBORHOODS  UNDER 
SELECTED  ACOUSTICAL  CKI1ERIA 

Peak  SPL 
li  Volume  of 


OpT.tlom  ,!L  W  th 


SAC  |  I 

*  1 

2  I 

*-*  4-4 

J  7 

7 

Western  APC  Base  j 

~  7.#.#.#  #.♦ 

*  4.7.# 

Eastern  4DC  Base  j.2  I 

0  l 

5-*  3 

4-3 


TAT  £  tt 

REPORTS  or  ACTIVITY  DISTURBANCE  AT 
THREE  A»R  BASE  AREAS 


Air  Bass  Areas 


Seal*  Tjrps 

West  Coast 

Eaat  Coast 

All 

1 

2.4 

SAC 
ft"  712 

ADC 

ADC 

RsspeaNU«t» 

N-804 

N-792 

N»2J2a 

3,3.4 

7 

3  -  Rest . 

21% 

14* 

22% 

in 

4  -  Sleeping  ...... 

16 

12 

17 

IS 

1-2 

3  -  Talking . 

21 

22 

14 

20 

3-5 

1,9,1 

2  -  Listening . 

14 

24 

IT 

20 

4-7 

t  -  Vibrations . 

12 

It 

IT 

14 

1 

2 

0  -  None  . 

If 

10 

• 

to 

3 

4-3 


SECTION  m 


ACTIVITY  DISTURBANCE  AND  ANNOYANCE 


The  major  response  variables  of  activity  disturbance  and  annoyance 
are  analyzed  in  this  chapter.  Although  a  few  individual  questions  included  in 
the  survey  are  evaluated  below,  major  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  summary  scales 
and  indexes  developed  from  combinations  of  answers  to  different  questions. 
Detailed  explanations  of  these  scales  and  indexes  are  given  in  Appendix  D. 

Tables  4,  7,  and  9  indicated  that  residents  interviewed  at  the  three  air 
base  areas  did  not  live  in  comparably  intense  noise  environments.  Consequently, 
any  valid  comparisons  of  activity  disturbance  or  annoyance  should  only  group 
respondent  reports  from  almost  equal  noise  situations.  The  plan  of  analysis 
recognizes  this  requirement.  Respondents  from  all  three  air  base  areas  living 
under  comparable  acoustic  conditions  are  combined  into  homogeneous  analytical 
classes.  Then,  the  residents  from  each  of  the  three  air  bases  are  analyzed  sep¬ 
arately  for  each  of  the  different  acoustic  categories.  In  this  way,  the  air  base 

variability  as  well  as  the  variability  attributable  to  acoustic  differences  may  be 
examined.  7 
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A.  Overall  Air  Base  Differences 


It  may  be  interesting  to  examine  some  of  the  gross  air  base  area  dif¬ 
ferences.  Table  11  compares  the  reports  of  activity  disturbance  by  the  total 
samples  of  respondents  from  each  of  the  three  air  bases,  without  controlling 
for  any  differences  in  noise  exposures  or  differences  in  sociopsychological 
attitudes.  As  shown  later,  these  uncontrolled  variables  account  for  much  of  the 
variation  in  respondent  reports  of  disturbance.  However,  just  an  overall  view 
is  presented  now. 

All  respondents  were  asked  a  series  of  questions  about  the  frequency 
oi  airplanes  disturbing  sleep,  rest  and  relaxation,  speech,  listening  to  radio  or 
TV,  or  creating  vibrations  in  the  house.  Reports  of  any  amount  of  disturbance 
in  these  five  activities  are  combined  into  a  six-point  Guttman  scale,  described 
in  detail  in  Appendix  D  of  this  report.  In  general,  the  larger  the  number,  the 
more  intense  the  attitude  of  the  variable.  In  table  11,  "O"  represents  none  of 
the  five  activities  being  disturbed,  while  ,,5M  represents  all  five  as  being  dis¬ 
turbed.  Each  number  also  represents  a  cumulative  hierarchy  of  reported  activ¬ 
ity  disturbances.  Thus,  2  represents  both  vibration  and  listening  disturbances, 
scale  type  3  represents  vibrations,  listening,  and  talking  disturbances,  etc. 

As  shown  in  table  11,  respondents  at  the  SAC  air  base  and  East  Coast 
ADC  air  base  report  about  the  same  overall  intensities  of  disturbance,  but 
reports  at  the  West  Coast  ADC  air  base  are  somewhat  lower.  The  biggest  dif¬ 
ferences  are  in  sleep  and  rest  interference.  The  West  Coast  ADC  base  reports 
only  26  percent  claiming  sleep  disturbance,  while  the  other  two  bases  report 
almost  40  percent.  A  glance  at  tables  3  and  4  does  not  provide  a  ready  explana¬ 
tion  in  terms  of  differences  in  the  acoustic  variables.  In  terms  of  night  expo¬ 
sures,  the  volume  of  airplane  activity  is  greater  at  the  West  Coast  ADC  base 
and  almost  as  great  during  the  evening  hours.  The  peak  noise  levels  are  defi¬ 
nitely  greater  at  the  West  Coast  ADC  base  than  at  the  East  Coast  base.  An 
explanation  must  be  sought  among  the  sociopsychological  variables.  But  first 
let  us  examine  the  other  response  variable,  intensity  of  annoyance.  Table  11 
reported  the  activities  disrupted  by  airplane  noise,  while  table  12  summarizes 
the  way  residents  feel  about  these  disruptions.  The  full  scale  of  annoyance 
includes  14  categories.  To  simplify  analysis,  however,  only  five  summary 
groups  are  presented  in  table  12.  As  before,  these  groups  are  arranged  in  a 
hierarchy  of  responses.  Thus,  all  persons  in  Group  A  also  generally  report  the 
annoyances  of  Group  B,  all  persons  in  Group  C  also  report  annoyances  of 
Group  D,  etc. 

Again  respondents  at  the  West  Coast  ADC  base  are  considerably  less 
annoyed  than  the  other  two  air  bases.  Likewise,  it  is  significant  that  only  one 
out  of  five  persons  are  more  than  a  little  annoyed  with  any  disturbance. 

A  good  part  of  the  reports  of  lower  disturbance  at  the  western  ADC 
base  can  be  explained  by  differences  in  local  feelings  concerning  fear  of  crashes 
and  the  importance  and  considerateness  of  the  local  air  base.  Respondents  at 
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the  western  ADC  base  generally  report  less  fear  and  feel  the  base  is  more 
important  to  local  welfare.  They  also  maintain  that  the  pilots  and  base  officials 
are  more  considerate  of  resident  feelings  and  make  a  greater  effort  to  minimize 
disturbances.  As  will  be  shown  later,  these  positive  attitudes  generally  reduce 
reports  of  disturbances  and  annoyance.  Tables  13  to  15  document  the  above 
generalizations  concerning  the  attitudes  at  the  western  ADC  base. 


T  ABLE  12 


SCALE  or  ANNOYANCE  BY  DISTURBED 
ACTIVITIES  AT  THREE  AIR  BASE  AREAS 


Air  Bass 

Area 

West  Coast 

East  Coast 

All 

Scsle  Types 

SAC 

ADC 

ADC 

Respondents 

N-732 

N-804 

N-792 

N-2i?‘ 

1A  Blf.  1) 

A. 

More  than  e  little 

REPORTS  OF 

RELATIVE  FEAR  OF  C»AS!?r« 

annoyance  with  sleep 

AT  THJtt.E  AIR  BASE  AREAS 

or  rest  disturbance.  . 

13% 

3% 

11% 

16% 

Air  Base  Areas 

B. 

Mora  than  a  little 

West  Coast  East  Coast 

All 

annoyance  with  listen- 

Scale 

SAC 

ADC  NDC 

Respondents 

ing,  talking  or  vibra- 

N*M| 

N-B04  Na.02 

N.2J2S 

(ions . . 

9 

9 

16 

It 

1  .  Moat  tear 

25% 

1*  s* 

11* 

c. 

A  little  annoyance  with 

aleep  or  rest  distur- 

2  •  Moderate  fear 

IS 

■  2  21 

it 

bance.  . 

29 

19 

24 

24 

t  -  U-le  foor 

46 

61  58 

55 

f\ 

A  little  annoyance  with 

Hater*"?,  talking  or 

A  .  No  fear 

14 

24  16 

18 

30 

46 

94 

37 

E. 

No  annoyance  with  any 

apecific  activities  •  . 

17 

2) 

13 

ft 

TABLE  M 

RESPONDENT  FEEUNGS  OF  BASE  IMPORTANCE 
AT  THREE  AIR  BASE  AREAS 

Air  Base  Areas 

tfest  Coast  East  Coast  All 

InJrx  of  Feelings  SAC  ADC  ADC  Respondents 

N-732  N-804  N-^92  N-2  *28 

3  -  Most  important  ....  56%  21%  3%  26% 

2  •  Moderately  important  .  40  54  34  43 

1  -  Least  important.  ...  4  25  63  31 


B.  Volume  of  Airplane  Operations  and 

The  first  of  the  detailed  series  of  analyses  is  in  terms  of  the  eight  stim¬ 
ulus  groups  in  table  4.  Volume  of  operations  and  level  of  noise  (peak  SPL)  are 
two  very  important  physical  variables.  The  greater  the  volume  and  the  higher 
the  peak  SPL,  the  greater  the  disturbance  and  annoyance.  This  particular 
acoustic  index  may  prove  a  valuable  yardstick  of  aircraft  noise  exposure.  In 
these  field  tests,  however,  the  overall  relationships  of  disturbance  and  annoy¬ 
ance  are  generally  obscured  by  the  unequal  distribution  of  interviews  among  the 
different  volume-peak  SPL  classes  at  the  three  air  bases.  There  are  no  western 
ADC  interviews  in  any  low  volume  classes  and  a  disproportionate  number  in 
class  Dl.  There  are  no  eastern  ADC  responses  in  class  B1  and  only  a  few  in 
class  Dl.  These  distortions  limit  the  reliability  of  the  averave  percentages 
presented. 
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RESPONDENT  FEEUNCS  OF  BASE  CONSIDER  ATLNESS 
AT  THREE  AIR  BASE  AREAS 

_ Air  Bese  Areas 

Coast  £«»t  (Vat  All 


Sea! 

!•  of  Feelings 

SAC 

ADC 

ADC 

Reapoodei 

N«7i2 

N-804 

N-792 

N-2328 

*  - 

c  was  Ma  mie  ... 

22% 

29% 

20% 

23% 

2  • 

Moderately  considerate 

41 

45 

48 

45 

I  - 

Least  considerate  .  . 

37 

26 

32 

32 

Peak  SPL 
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1.  Scale  4  -  Activity  Disturbances 


As  table  16  shows,  73  percent  of  all  persons  in  a  neighborhood  with 
three  or  more  planes  an  hour  propagating  a  peak  SPL  of  101  db  or  more  report 
disturbance  by  four  or  five  activities.  In  contrast,  only  28  percent  of  all  resi¬ 
dents  reported  as  much  disturbance  when  they  had  less  than  three  planes  per 
hour  creating  a  peak  SPL  of  only  81  to  90  db. 

TABLE  I* 

miMBEB  OF  ACTIVITIES  DfSTUPBED  BY 
voLur.t  or  aipcf  a*  r  and  peak  spl 


Types  mi  Scale  4- 


Number  Planes  Nacnber  «f  Distsrtmcs 


Class 

Par  Hour 

Peak  SPL 

!storri«vi 

0 

TT 

-TT 

AI 

ti 

!*»)♦  4b 

!•? 

2* 

IX 

TJX 

A2 

<3 

)•!+ 

102 

2 

57 

4! 

B! 

*3 

41-180 

441 

7 

M 

)4 

m 

«3 

91-100 

20) 

22 

45 

l\ 

Cl 

ft) 

•  1-40 

472 

• 

40 

32 

C2 

<3 

•  1-90 

m 

17 

55 

24 

Dl 

ft) 

•0  or  loss 

495 

4 

54 

3) 

Average  vela  me  »)• 


1 739  7%  m  44% 


593  14 


54  2? 


Average  peak  SPL  101  4b 

209 

Are  rags  peak  SPL  41-100 

•64 

psak  SPL  41-40 

940 

Average  peak  SPL  SO  sr  lass 

495 

•  Unweighted  averages  need  since  N»e  are  iwefitl 


2% 

4t% 

57% 

15 

§4 

24 

•1 

57 

30 

4 

SB 

33 

As  table  16  indicates,  twice  as  many  residents  with  less  than  three 
planes  per  hour  report  no  disturbances  and,  conversely,  one-and-one-half 
times  as  many  residents  with  3  or  more  planes  per  hour  report  4  or  5  activi¬ 
ties  disturbed.  The  influence  of  volume  of  aircraft  on  activity  disturbance  is 
clearly  demonstrated. 


The  comparisons  of  average  peak  SPL*s  are  obscured  by  the  unusually 
low  disturbance  reported  in  class  B2.  If  the  pe*V  SPL's  with  the  same  volume 
of  activity  are  compared,  then  the  importance  of  peak  SPL  becomes  clear.  For 
example,  annoyance  in  class  A1  is  greater  than  Bl,  and  B1  is  greater  than  Cl, 
but  Cl  =  Dl.  For  the  lower  volume  (less  than  3  per  hour)  classes,  the  overall 
relationships  are  less  consistent.  Annoyance  in  class  A2  is  greater  than  B2  and 
C2,  but  class  B2  is  less  than  C2. 


This  inconsistency  is  primarily  due  to  the  low  disturbance  reported  at 
only  two  neighboihoods  at  the  SAC  base  and  at  the  few  neighborhoods  exposed  to 
low  volume  air  activity  at  the  two  other  bases.  As  table  17  shows,  for  the  other 
two  bases  and  for  all  other  comparisons  at  the  SAC  base,  disturbance  is  directly 
related  to  peak  SPL  and  volume  of  air  activity.  For  the  neighborhoods  at  the  SAC 
base,  disturbance  in  A1  is  greater  than  Bl  which  is  greater  than  Cl.  For  the 
western  ADC  base,  there  is  no  Al,  but  Bl  is  greater  than  Cl  which  is  greater 
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than  Dl.  For  the  eastern  ADC  base,  there  are  no  interviews  under  A1  or  B1 
but  Cl  is  greater  than  Dl. 

For  comparisons  of  the  low  volume  air  activity,  the  western  ADC  base 
had  no  such  neighborhoods  included  in  the  study,  and  the  eastern  ADC  base  had 
only  one  such  neighborhood  in  class  C2.  Only  the  SAC  base  included  neighbor¬ 
hoods  under  low  volume  air  activity  in  peak  SPL  classes  A,  B,  and  C  and  only 
class  B  reported  the  unexpectedly  low  disturbance  rates.  Wherever  valid  com¬ 
parisons  are  possible,  the  reported  disturbance  at  the  western  ADC  neighbor¬ 
hoods  is  always  less  than  the  disturbance  reported  by  the  otner  air  bases. 

TABLE  If 

NUMBER  Or  ACTIVITIES  DISTURBED  ft  VOLUME  Ot  1 

AIRCRAFT,  PEAK  'JPL.  AN">  A»  BASE  AREAS 

Types  of  Seal*  4* 

Number  Please  *it  Base  Number  mi  Diitsrkit< 


Class 

Per  Hour 

Peak  SPL 

Area  htsrvisei 

0 

TI' 

M 

A! 

23 

1914  4b 

SAC 

10? 

z% 

m 

VJ7 

A  2 

<3 

1014  db 

SAC 

102 

2 

47 

41 

B1 

23 

91-IM 

SAC 

lit 

t 

44 

44 

Vast  ADC 

3*9 

S 

ST 

94 

/■  -.s': 

B2 

<3 

*1-190 

SAC 

293 

22 

44 

19 

Cl 

23 

•  1-90 

SAC 

lai 

4 

42 

94 

w.u  ADC 

324 

II 

47 

22 

East  Af>C 

243 

4 

48 

44 

C2 

II -*0 

SAC 

194 

24 

49 

24 

Aset  ADC 

114 

12 

S* 

2* 

•f; 

Dl 

23 

•0  or  less 

West  ADC 

139 

IS 

71 

14 

^est  ADC 

36* 

9 

41 

44 

2.  Scale  5  -  Frequency  of  Activity  Disturbances 

The  above  discussion  concerned  the  relationships  of  volume  and  peak 
SPL  and  the  number  of  activities  ever  disturbed.  The  following  discussion  will 
relate  the  same  physical  stimulus  categories  to  the  frequency  with  which  these 
same  activities  are  disturbed.  Table  18  summarizes  these  relationships. 

TABLE  It 

FREOUENCY  OF  ACTIVITY  DISTURBANCE 
BY  VOLUME  OF  AIRCRAFT  AND  PEAK  SPL 


Types  of  Scale  5- 

•Frequcrcy  of 

0 

1  > 

3-5 

6-7 

•- JO 

Number  Planes 

Number  of 

Fe 

Many 

Few 

Many 

Class  Per  Hour 

Peak  SPL 

Interviews 

None 

Occas. 

Occas. 

Freq. 

F  req. 

A!  23 

1014  db 

107 

2% 

•% 

21% 

21% 

46% 

A2  <3 

1014 

102 

2 

24 

44 

16 

14 

B 1  23 

91-100 

461 

7 

23. 

38 

17 

15 

B2  <3 

91-100 

203 

22 

41 

28 

7 

2 

Cl  23 

§1-90 

672 

• 

29 

37 

I) 

13 

C2  <3 

01-90 

288 

17 

14 

33 

9 

7 

Dl  23 

80  or  less 

49* 

9 

34 

34 

11 

12 

Average 

Volume  23 

1735 

7% 

23% 

32% 

16% 

72% 

<i 

593 

14 

54 

35 

10 

7 

Average 

Peafc  SPL 

101  db 

209 

2% 

16% 

32% 

19% 

*1% 

9  1-100 

664 

14 

32 

3  3 

12 

9 

81-90 

960 

1  1 

It 

35 

I  1 

10 

80  or  less 

495 

« 

*4 

34 

1  1 

12 

24 


The  problems  Involved  in  evaluating  table  16  are  again  reflected  in 
table  18.  Frequency  of  activity  interference  is  directly  related  to  the  volume 
of  aircraft  activity  with  more  than  twice  as  many  residents  reporting  frequent 
disturbances  when  they  actually  experienced  3  or  more  flights  per  hour.  The 
extent  of  disturbance  by  peak  SPL  is  again  distorted  by  the  unusually  low  dis¬ 
turbance  in  class  B2.  Table  19  shows  the  comparisons  by  air  base  area. 

TABLE  1* 

FREQUENCY  OF  ACTIVITY  DISTURBANCE  BY  VOLUME 
OF  AIRCRAFT,  PEAK  5PL,  AND  AIR  BASE  AREAS 

Number 
Planes 

Per  Air  Bass 

Class  Hour  Psab  SPL  A  res 


A 1 

21 

4b 

•  AC 

107 

1% 

H 

21% 

21% 

44% 

A2 

<1 

101-f 

S  A' 

102 

2 

24 

44 

14 

14 

B  I 

21 

91-100 

SAC 

.ft 

2 

12 

30 

2! 

24 

West  ADC 

350 

• 

27 

34 

II 

BZ 

•1-100 

S  AC 

20) 

22 

41 

20 

1 

2 

Cl 

*) 

•  1-90 

SAC 

105 

4 

2) 

40 

IT 

14 

Best  ADC 

324 

II 

JT 

37 

• 

4 

East  ADC 

24) 

4 

24 

34 

14 

'  14 

C2 

<3 

•  1-^0 

SAC 

104 

24 

)2 

31 

• 

3 

East  ADC 

114 

11 

35 

34 

10 

10 

Dl 

2) 

•0  cr 

West  ADC 

130 

1) 

44 

33 

3 

7 

less 

East  ADC 

145 

0 

30 

34 

14 

14 

In  all  cases  where  comparisons  are  possible  at  the  SAC  base  and  at 
the  eastern  ADC  base,  respondents  experiencing  heavier  volume  of  air  traffic 
report  more  frequent  disturbances.  In  most  comparisons  of  disturbance  by 
peak  SPL,  the  higher  the  peak  SPL,  the  greater  the  disturbance.  In  SAC 
neighborhoods,  A1  is  greater  than  B1  which  is  greater  than  Cl.  Similarly  in 
western  ADC  areas,  B1  is  greater  than  Cl  which  is  greater  than  Dl.  Finally, 
in  eastern  ADC  neighborhoods  Cl  respondents  tend  to  be  somewhat  more  dis¬ 
turbed  than  Dl  respondents. 

Again  respondents  at  western  ADC  areas  are  always  the  least  disturbed. 
Consequently,  the  omission  of  higher  disturbance  eastern  ADC  neighborhoods 
from  B1  and  their  inclusion  in  Cl  reduces  the  overall  difference  between  these 
two  groups.  Likewise,  comparisons  of  Cl  and  Dl  are  distorted  by  the  unequal 
numbers  of  interviews  combined  from  the  less  disturbed  western  ADC  base. 
Interviews  from  western  ADC  neighborhoods  constitute  almost  50  percent  of 
all  cases  in  Cl,  while  in  Dl  they  constitute  only  about  25  percent  of  all  cases. 

The  net  effect  of  this  inequality  is  to  reduce  the  overall  disturbance  in  Cl  and 
to  increase  it  in  Dl,  reducing  the  difference  in  response  between  the  two  groups. 
Unweighted  averages  would  have  minimized  this  disproportionality  but,  due  to 
the  complete  omission  of  ADC  cases  from  some  classes,  this  technique  could 
not  be  used. 

In  the  case  of  relative  disturbance  among  neighborhoods  experiencing 
lower  volume  of  air  traffic,  the  patterns  are  similar  to  those  described  in 
table  17.  In  the  SAC  comparisons,  A2  reports  more  disturbance  than  B2,  but 
B2  is  not  much  different  from  C2.  With  higher  disturbance  astern  ADC  areas 
added  to  C2,  the  differences  between  B2  and  C2  are  further  reduced. 


Nur.be  r 
of 

lnt*r- 


Tvpe«  •<  Seal*  5  - 
■MJtscf  mt  Disturbance 


Nare  Occm.  Occs».  F re q.  F r«q 
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3.  Scale  6  -  Annoyance  by  Disturbed  Activities 


The  comparison  of  feelings  of  annoyance  by  volume  of  air  activity  and 
peak  SPL  also  follows  a  pattern  similar  to  the  one  discussed  above.  Annoyance 
is  directly  related  to  volume,  with  greater  annoyance  associated  with  greater 
volume.  Differences  in  annoyance  by  peak  SPL.  can  be  explained  largely  by  the 
combinations  of  data  from  the  three  air  base  areas.  Table  20  summarizes 
annoyance  by  peak  noise  levels,  and  table  21  presents  the  more  detailed  air 
base  subtotals. 

TAB  LF  *0 


REPO* TED  ANNOYANCE  BY  VOLUME 
or  AIRCRAFT  AND  PEAK  SPL 


Number 

Types  at  Scale  4  - 

Annoyance 

Planes 

P 

1-3 

4.1 

•-* 

X.R 

Per 

amber  of 

Fr^  A 

Many 

Few 

Many 

Class 

Hoar 

Peak  SPL 

Inter  vie  a  i 

None 

Little 

Little 

Mack 

*jtacS_ 

A! 

>1 

!0!  +  db 

107 

441  1441 

2C% 

IK 

40% 

A2 

<3 

101  + 

102 

14 

32 

34 

3 

Bt 

23 

*1-100 

4*1 

17 

34 

24 

* 

14 

B2 

<3 

**-100 

203 

27 

41 

24 

4 

2 

Cl 

*3 

«!-*© 

472 

IT 

3* 

22 

* 

13 

C2 

<3 

•  l-*0 

288 

21 

44 

23 

7 

* 

D 1 

*3 

3C  tr  less 

404 

I* 

is 

23 

0 

14 

Volume  *3 

<3 

1  739 

9*3 

19% 

21 

32% 

38 

22% 

20 

11% 

9 

20% 

0 

Average  Peak 

SPL 

101+ db 

209 

10% 

24% 

20% 

10% 

24% 

91-100 

664 

22 

38 

25 

7 

0 

8! -90 

960 

19 

40 

22 

0 

11 

80  or  leaa 

495 

19 

36 

23 

0 

14 

In  every  instance,  annoyance  is  greater  when  volume  is  greater.  For 
identical  air  bases,  annoyance  is  generally  greater  when  the  SPL  is  greater. 

In  the  case  of  lower  volume  air  activity  at  the  SAC  base,  however,  B2  just  about 
equals  C2.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  frequency  of  disturbance,  the  absence  of  any 
B1  neighborhoods  at  the  eastern  ADC  base  and  the  disproportionality  of  western 
ADC  interviews  in  Cl  and  D1  obscures  the  real  differences  among  these  classes 
in  table  20. 

TABLE  21 


REPORTED  ANNOYANCE  BY  VOLUME  OF  AIRCRAFT, 
PEAK  SPL,  AND  AIR  BASE  AREAS 


Clast 

Number 

Plants 

Par 

Hour 

Peak  SPL 

Air  Bass 
Area 

Number  Types  of  Scale  6  -  Annoyance 

of  0  1-3  4-7  8-9  X-R 

Inter-  Feet  A  Many  Few  Many 

views  None  Little  Little  Much  Much 

At 

23 

101+  db 

SAC 

107 

6% 

16% 

20% 

18% 

40% 

A2 

<1 

101  + 

SAC 

102 

14 

32 

36 

S 

15 

B1 

23 

91-100 

SAC 

HI 

10 

19 

33 

14 

24 

West 

ADC 

350 

20 

41 

21 

0 

10 

B2 

<3 

91-100 

SAC 

203 

27 

41 

26 

4 

2 

Cl 

23 

81-90 

SAC 

105 

12 

27 

36 

12 

13 

Wast 

ADC 

324 

24 

91 

17 

4 

4 

East 

ADC 

243 

11 

30 

23 

14 

22 

C2 

<3 

81-90 

SAC 

104 

26 

17 

27 

7 

| 

East 

ADC 

184 

17 

43 

22 

6 

12 

D 1 

2i 

80  or 

Wast 

ADC 

110 

27 

46 

19 

3 

1 

leas 

East 

ADC 

164 

16 

31 

29 

9 

17 

26 


4.  Scale  7  -  Combination  of  Activity  Disturbance  and  Annoyance 


A  much  more  sensitive  indicator  of  disturbance  and  annoyance  is 
revealed  when  Scales  4  and  6  are  combined.  Table  22  which  presents  the  over¬ 
all  comparisons  shows  that,  in  the  most  intense  aircraft  situation,  more  than 
half  (54  percent)  report  much  bother  with  many  activity  disturbances.  The  same 
distortions  in  peak  SPL  comparisons,  however,  persist  in  these  tables.  This 
can  be  seen  in  table  23,  which  presents  the  data  by  air  base  area. 

TABLE  22 

ACTIVTTY  DISTURBANCE  AND  ANNOYANCE 
BY  VOLUME  OF  AWCBATT  AND  PEAK  SPL 

Number  Msmtor  Types  Scale  T.pttorteaw  — <  /Bssyisn 

WtSil  •#  AcuVnea  UwJtfiiu  Act.  Many  Activil. 


Per 

later- 

taaiua 

g«cl>  JT  Lillie 

Uuci.  a  unu 

Much 

Clast 

Hour 

Peak  1PL 

vies 

Annoy  Annoy  A*woy 

— . .  mm  i  ■  — .  i  mm^ wmm U 

Aaaoy 

asm 

*ssr 

Al 

1) 

1014  44 

ItT 

4% 

1% 

it% 

ir% 

-»% 

A2 

<1 

1014 

102 

0 

5 

24 

It 

U 

19 

B! 

41-10# 

401 

14 

4 

27 

14 

29 

IT 

B2 

<3 

41-100 

203 

2i 

10 

24 

24 

4 

4 

Cl 

ki 

01-40 

472 

17 

7 

27 

14 

<4 

14 

C2 

<3 

01-90 

200 

24 

10 

14 

17 

IS 

1) 

D I 

E3 

00  or  less 

495 

21 

7 

21 

It 

14 

14 

Average 

Volume  23 
<3 

1715 

593 

14% 

19 

5* 

It 

21% 

21 

15% 

22 

10% 

15 

27% 

12 

Average  Peak 
SPL 

1014  4b 

209 

4% 

3% 

17% 

17% 

19% 

37% 

41-100 

4  44 

10 

11 

24 

!• 

14 

14 

ft  1-90 

950 

23 

0 

22 

14 

15 

14 

90  or  less 

495 

21 

7 

21 

It 

14 

19 

In  every  case,  annoyance  is  greater  when  volume  is  greater,  hi  SAC 
neighborhoods,  annoyance  varies  directly  as  peak  SPL  increases  when  volume 
of  aircraft  is  high.  The  same  direct  relations  are  found  at  the  western  ADC 
base,  but  are  not  found  at  the  eastern  ADC  base.  Annoyance  at  the  D1  type 
noise  exposure  is  greater  than  expected  and  almost  equal  to  the  Cl  group. 
Western  annoyance  is  always  the  lowest. 


TABLE  23 

ACTIVITY  DISTURBANCE  AND  ANNOYANC.  BY  VOLUME 
AIRCRAFT,  PEAK  SPL,  AND  AIR  B AREAS 


Types  ei  Scale  7  -  Disturbance  and  Annoyance 


Class 

Number 

Planes 

Par 

Hour 

Peak  SPL 

Air  Haas 
Araa 

No.  of 
Inter¬ 
views 

i - 2 — 

Few  Activities 

3  4 

Moderate  Activities 

5  b 

Many  Activities 

A  Little 

A  nnoy 

Much 

Annoy 

A  Little 
Annoy 

Muiti 

Annoy 

A  Little 

Annoy 

Much 

Annoy 

Al 

*3 

1014  db 

SAC 

107 

4% 

1% 

10% 

12% 

19% 

54% 

A2 

<3 

1014 

SAC 

102 

8 

3 

24 

22 

22 

19 

B1 

23 

91-100 

SAC 

111 

3 

2 

14 

23 

25 

29 

West  ADC 

350 

16 

4 

31 

14 

22 

13 

B2 

<3 

91-100 

SAC 

203 

21 

18 

24 

24 

4 

4 

Cl 

2* 

#1-90 

SAC 

103 

9 

4 

10 

)0 

14 

20 

W«it  ADC 

324 

23 

5 

14 

II 

U 

9 

East  ADC 

24) 

12 

• 

14 

IS 

17 

29 

C2 

<3 

81-90 

SAC 

104 

35 

12 

10 

17 

If 

• 

East  ADC 

184 

25 

9 

20 

17 

13 

14 

D I 

23 

80  or 

Wait  ADC 

1  10 

38 

6 

25 

15 

10 

4 

Isas 

East  ADC 

JA9 

15 

8 

20 

18 

16 

23 

27 


5.  Scale  2  -  Fear  of  Air  Crashes 


As  table  24  shows,  over  two-thirds  of  all  persons  living  under  the  most 
intense  noise  exposure  (Al)  report  a  great  amount  of  fear.  The  next  highest  fear 
response  is  reported  among  residents  living  under  the  same  high  peak  SPL  but 
lower  volume  of  exposure.  The  other  groups  appear  to  have  about  the  same 
amount  of  fear.  As  shown  in  table  25,  however,  this  similarity  of  response  is 
in  part  due  to  offsetting  air  base  area  differences. 

TABLE  15 

TABLE  24  FFAR  OF  AIR  CRASHES  BY  VOLUME  OF 

AIRCRAFT.  PEAK  SPL,  AND  AIR  *ASC  AREAS 


FEAR 

OF  AIR  CRASHES  BY 

VOLUME 

o> 

aircraft 

AND  PEAK 

SPL 

Nor.-b#» 

Types  of  Seal#  2 

-  Fear 

Planes 

Air  Base 

Nanbcr  of 

5 

I 

2 

Class 

>r  Hfsr 

Peak  spl 

Area 

Ltervitea 

Nano 

Moderate 

Much 

N umber  Planes 

Number  of 

T jrptrs  of  Scale  2-^ 

car 

i 

Al 

2) 

tote  86 

SAC 

»0? 

9% 

24% 

67% 

CUSS 

Per  Hour 

Peak  SPL 

Inter -lew 

None  Mo 

Much 

A2 

<9 

101*6 

SAC 

102 

18 

39 

43 

Al 

*3 

!0t+  db 

107 

9% 

24% 

67% 

B 1 

23 

91-130 

SAC 

III 

U 

40 

48 

Al 

<» 

10I+ 

102 

1$ 

99 

49 

Peat  ADC 

950 

2T 

54 

19 

B? 

23 

51-100 

46! 

t) 

51 

26 

B2 

<9 

91-150 

SAC 

If 

59 

24 

B2 

<3 

91-100 

203 

IT 

59 

24 

Cl 

23 

•  !-90 

SAC 

105 

11 

4} 

47 

Cl 

23 

$1-90 

672 

It 

58 

21 

Vast  ADC 

924 

25 

65 

10 

C2 

<3 

$1-90 

288 

16 

61 

21 

Eaat  ADC 

249 

13 

56 

31 

D! 

23 

80  or  less 

495 

16 

61 

29 

C2 

<9 

•  1-90 

SAC 

104 

14 

62 

24 

East  ADC 

184 

17 

64 

19 

Dt 

29 

•0  or  less 

Vast  ADC 

130 

12 

71 

17 

Eaat  ADC 

165 

16 

6! 

23 

In  every  comparison  for  identical  air  base  areas,  the  greater  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  planes,  the  greater  the  fear.  In  4  out  5  comparisons  of  high  volume 
activity,  fear  is  also  greater  when  peak  SPL  is  greater.  In  the  comparison  of 
SAC  base  neighborhoods,  classes  B1  and  Cl  are  about  equal.  It  is  significant  to 
note  that  SAC  areas  with  B2  noise  conditions,  which  consistently  have  reported 
low  disturbance  and  annoyance,  also  have  very  low  fear  responses.  In  fact, 
there  is  less  fear  reported  for  SAC  B2  residents  than  for  SAC  C2  residents. 

The  lower  fear  reports  among  western  ADC  respondents  and  the  disproportion- 
ality  of  air  base  interviews  continues  to  explain  many  of  the  inconsistencies  in 
the  overall  comparisons  of  table  24. 

6.  Reported  Feelings  of  Base  Importance 

Table  26  indicates  a  direct  relationship  between  peak  level  and  reported 
feelings  of  base  importance  and  an  inverse  relationship  between  volume  of  activ¬ 
ity  and  respondent  feelings  of  base  importance.  At  the  highest  peak  level  of 
101  +  db,  57  percent  of  all  residents  feel  the  local  base  is  most  important  to 
their  welfare.  At  the  lowest  peak  level  of  only  80  db  or  less,  only  8  percent  feel 
their  base  is  most  important.  Apparently,  many  persons  most  affected  by  the 
noise  disturbance  have  already  been  convinced  that  the  base  is  very  important. 

As  we  shall  see,  this  tends  to  moderate  feelings  of  disturbance  and  annoyance. 
Conversely,  however,  with  the  exception  of  the  highest  peak  SPL,  residents 
exposed  to  greater  volume  of  aircraft  appear  to  feel  the  base  is  1  esc  important 
than  residents  living  under  lower  volume  of  air  traffic.  This  apparent  correla¬ 
tion,  however,  as  shown  in  table  27  is  largely  spurious. 
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TABLE  26 


INDEX  OF  REPORTED  BASE  IMPORTANCE 


BY  VOLUME 

OF  AIRCRAFT 

AND 

PEAK  SPL 

Number 

Index  II  Croupa-Baso  Importance 

Planes 

Number  of 

0-1 

2-3 

4-9 

Class 

Per  Hour 

Peak  SPL 

Interviews 

Little 

Mod.  rat. 

Moot 

Al 

23 

101+  db 

107 

5% 

33% 

62% 

A2 

<  3 

101+ 

102 

5 

44 

91 

Bl 

2? 

91-100 

46! 

17 

90 

33 

B2 

<3 

91-100 

7"  : 

4 

42 

94 

Cl 

23 

il-oo 

672 

38 

44 

18 

C2 

<3 

81-90 

288 

4  1 

38 

2! 

Dl 

23 

80  or  leas 

496 

64 

38 

8 

Av#rag« 

Volume 

23 

!  736 

2*% 

41% 

30% 

*  % 

"9  3 

17 

41 

42 

Average  Peak 

1014-  db 

209 

5% 

30% 

‘>7*, 

SPL 

91-100 

664 

10 

46 

04 

81-90 

960 

40 

41 

14 

496 

64 

38 

8 

Table  27,  which  includes  the  air  base  area  detail,  shows  that  the  above 
generalizations  are  not  fully  validated  by  the  inter  air  base  area  comparisons. 

In  the  case  of  SAC  base  neighborhoods,  feelings  of  base  importance  reported  by 
class  A1  are  greater  than  Bl,  but  class  Cl  about  equals  class  Al.  Western  ADC 
respondents'  reports  indicate  that  Bl  is  greater  than  Cl  but  Dl  about  equals  Cl. 

In  the  third  air  base  area,  residents  in  Cl  neighborhoods  feel  thr  same  as  resi¬ 
dents  in  Dl  areas.  The  overall  tendency  bears  out  the  direct  relationship  between 
feelings  of  base  importance  and  peak  SPL. 


TABLE  27 

INDFX  OF  REPORTED  BASE  IMPORTANCE  BY  VOLUME 


OF  AIP CRAFT. 

PEAK  SPL. 

AND  AIR 

BASE 

AREAS 

Index  11  Gro«pe- 

Number 

Base  Im par ta« 

CO 

Planes 

Air  Bass  Number  of 

0-1 

2-i 

4-5 

Class 

Per  Hour 

Peak  SPL  Area  Interview* 

Little 

Moderate  Most 

Al 

23 

1014  db 

SAC 

107 

9% 

33% 

62% 

A2 

<  3 

1014 

SAC 

102 

9 

44 

91 

Bf 

2  3 

91-ion 

SAC 

111 

3 

41 

96 

West  ADC 

3  60 

21 

94 

25 

B2 

<3 

91-100 

SAC 

203 

4 

42 

94 

Ct 

23 

81-90 

SAC 

!  06 

6 

32 

62 

West  ADC 

324 

28 

99 

17 

East  ADC 

24) 

64 

33 

3 

C2 

<3 

81-90 

SAC 

104 

6 

41 

93 

Eaat  ADC 

184 

61 

37 

2 

Dl 

23 

80  or 

Wsat  ADC 

110 

26 

93 

21 

loss 

Eaat  ADC 

365 

64 

32 

4 

The  reported  inverse  relationship  between  aircraft  volume  and  feelings 
of  base  importance  are  largely  spurious  due  to  the  previously  mentioned 
absence  of  western  ADC  interviews  in  lower  volume  areas  and  the  dlspropor- 
tionality  of  cases  in  the  different  peak  SPL  classes.  In  the  case  of  SAC  neighbor¬ 
hoods,  representing  the  bulk  of  the  lower  volume  interviews,  class  Al  is  greater 
than  A2,  Bl  is  greater  than  B2  (not  significantly),  and  Cl  is  greater  than  C2. 
Likewise,  the  eastern  ADC  area  Cl  equals  responses  from  C2.  These  more 
detailed  comparisons  are  opposite  from  the  overall  relationships  shown  in  table  26. 
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The  same  pattern  of  relationships  holds  true  when  scale  10,  Base 
Importance,  is  used.  The  scale  consists  of  only  3  items,  while  the  index  cited 
in  tables  26  and  27  is  composed  of  5  items.  Tables  28  and  29  present  a  summary 
of  scale  10.  Since  the  index  appears  to  separate  a  wider  range  of  responses,  it 
is  used  in  preference  to  the  scale  in  more  detailed  analyses. 

TABLE  29 


TABLE  26 

SCALE  OF  FEEUNGS  OF  BASE  IMPORTANCE 
BY  VOLUME  OF  AIRCRAFT  AND  PEAK  SPL 


Types  *»f  Scale  10- 


Numb*  r 

Base  Importance 

Number  of 

0 

I 

i 

Class 

P  sr  Hour 

Peak  SPL 

Interviews 

Little 

Moderate 

Most 

Al 

S3 

101+  db 

107 

6% 

15% 

19% 

A2 

<3 

101  + 

102 

4 

25 

7l 

B I 

2  3 

91-100 

461 

6 

25 

69 

H2 

«  3 

91-100 

203 

t 

25 

71 

Cl 

21 

•  1-90 

672 

14 

40 

44 

r  2 

<  3 

11-90 

2M 

12 

.0 

31 

pi 

*  S 

•0  or  leee 

495 

24 

45 

21 

SCALF  OF  FEELINGS  OF  BASE  IMPORTANCE  BY  VOLUME 
OF  AIRCRAFT.  PEAK  SPL.  AND  AIR  BASE  AREAS 


Types  of  Scale  10- 

Nember  Base  Importance 


PUnes 

Air  Ba»e 

Number  of 

0 

- 1 — 

2 

*"!aee 

Per  Hour 

Peek  SPL 

Area 

Interviews 

Unit 

Moderate 

Moat 

At 

23 

101*  db 

SAC 

6% 

15% 

m 

A2 

o 

101+ 

SAC 

•  04 

4 

25 

71 

Bf 

21 

91-100 

SAC 

III 

5 

10 

77 

West  ADC 

ixn 

7 

28 

65 

B2 

<9 

91-100 

3  *.3 

201 

t 

25 

73 

C! 

29 

SAC 

105 

4 

17 

75 

West  ADC 

324 

10 

58 

52 

E*«  AUC 

24  1 

24 

52 

24 

C2 

<1 

01-90 

SAC 

104 

5 

17 

68 

Last  ADC 

104 

16 

63 

21 

D! 

23 

•0  or 

Weet  ADC 

130 

9 

32 

65 

bee 

East  ADC 

365 

92 

49 

19 

7.  Base  Considerateness 


There  are  three  measures  of  the  reported  efforts  of  air  base  personnel 
to  minimize  aircraft  disturbance.  The  first  is  an  overall  index  of  reported 
local  air  base  considerateness)  the  second  is  a  scale  of  the  considerateness  of 
the  Air  Force  in  general  (not  specifically  the  local  air  base);  and  the  third  is  a 
scale  of  local  pilot  considerateness  available  only  for  the  ADC  bases. 


As  shown  in  tables  30  and  31,  the  index  of  reported  local  air  base  con¬ 
siderateness,  there  is  no  clear  relationship  between  reported  feelings  of  base 
considerateness  and  volume  of  air  traffic  and  peak  SPL's.  As  will  be  seen 
later,  however,  the  relationships  of  these  feelings  of  base  importance  are  more 
related  to  reports  of  annoyance  and  complaint  potential. 


TABLE  10 

INDEX  OF  FEELINGS  OF  AIR  BASE  CONSIDER  ATE  NLSS 
BY  VOLUME  OF  AIRCRAFT  AND  PEAK  SPL 


Index  9  Groupa- 


Number 

Base 

Constderatenesa 

Claes 

Planes 
Per  Hour 

Peak  SPL 

Interviews 

i-i 

Least 

3-4 

Moderate 

5 

Most 

Al 

23 

1014  db 

107 

43% 

31% 

26% 

A2 

<3 

1014 

102 

32 

40 

28 

B 1 

2  * 

91-100 

461 

26 

43 

3  t 

B2 

<3 

91-100 

203 

43 

44 

13 

Cl 

1 1 

•  1-90 

672 

21 

51 

21 

C2 

<3 

•  1-90 

288 

26 

51 

23 

D1 

23 

80  or  lees 

495 

32 

42 

26 

TABLE  31 

INDEX  O  $  REPORTED  FEELINGS  OF  AIR  BASE  CONSIDER  ATE  NESS 
BY  VOLUME  OF  AIRCRAFT,  PEAK  SPL.  AND  AIR  BASE  AREAS 


Index  9  Croups- 


Number 

Bees  Considerateneee 

Planes 

Air  Base 

Namber  of 

1-2 

3-4 

5 

Class 

Per  Hour 

Peak  SPL 

Area 

Interviews 

Least 

Moderate 

Most 

Al 

>, 

101+  db 

SAC 

107 

43% 

31% 

26% 

A2 

<  ; 

101+ 

SAC 

102 

32 

40 

28 

B! 

>  1 

91-100 

SAC 

111 

32 

40 

20 

W«it  ADC 

3  50 

24 

44 

32 

B2 

<3 

91-100 

SAC 

20) 

4) 

44 

13 

Cl 

21 

81-90 

SaC 

105 

21 

40 

31 

Wei'  ADC 

324 

31 

48 

21 

Fast  ADC 

243 

28 

55 

17 

C2 

<3 

81-90 

SAC 

104 

39 

4) 

18 

Fast  ADC 

1  84 

29 

49 

22 

D! 

23 

90  a. 

Weal  ADC. 

1  <0 

12 

44 

44 

less 

East  ADC 

365 

J  / 

42 

21 

30 


The  second  measure,  scale  14,  AF  Image  of  Considerateness,  also 
reflects  contradictory  relationships.  In  general,  however,  the  areas  with  higher 
volume  and  peak  SPL's  appear  to  feel  the  Air  Force  is  more  considerate.  This 
positive  correlation  parallels  the  findings  on  base  importance  and  tends  to  mini¬ 
mize  disturbance  and  annoyance.  Table  32  summarizes  the  overall  Air  Force 
image  data.  The  highest  amount  of  considerateness  is  reported  in  B2  which 
also  has  unexpectedly  low  reports  of  disturbance  and  annoyance.  Table  33  pre¬ 
sents  the  air  base  area  detail  which  casts  serious  doubts  as  to  the  reliability  of 
the  overall  relationships. 

TAIUX  11 

or  • rr  or  ax*  force  consider*  t  chess  by  volume  or 

TABLE  32  AIRCRAFT,  PEAK  SPL,  AND  AIR  BASE  AREAS 

SCAir  nr  AIR  FORCE  CONSIDERATENESS 


BY  VOLUME  OF  A»CR*rT  AND 

PEAK  SPL 

Types  ef  Scale 

14- 

SaeOer 

Air  Force  Image  _ 

Planes 

Air  Baee 

Number  of 

TT 

n 

a -5 

Types  of  Scale  14- 

CUas 

Per  Hoar 

Peak  SPL 

:  > 

Interview* 

Least  Moderate 
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Al 

29 
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9% 
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Peak  SPL 
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Least 
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A2 

<9 
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SAC 
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11 

32 

57 

Al 

*5 

101+  db 
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1* 

m 

m 

B! 

29 
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SAC 
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6 

26 

60 

A2 

<3 

101+ 

102 

11 

92 

57 
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43 

39 

18 

Bl 

23 

91-100 
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99 

96 

29 

B2 

<9 

91-106 

SAC 

201 

10 

90 

60 

»2 

<3 

91-100 

203 

10 

90 

66 

19 

Cl 

2) 
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SAC 

105 

6 

22 

72 

Cl 

k  i 

81-90 
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44 

97 
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49 

41 

10 

C2 

<3 

81-90 
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94 

99 

91 

East  ADC 

249 

54 

37 

7 

D 1 

23 

80  or  less 
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49 

44 

7 

C2 

<9 

01-90 

SAC 

•04 

6 

26 

68 

Last  ADC 
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49 

42 

9 

DI 

2» 

00  er 

West  ADC 

110 

44 

45 

11 

less 

Cost  ADC 

965 

51 

4) 

6 

The  wide  variations  in  feelings  among  air  base  areas  should  be  recog¬ 
nized.  The  SAC  base  reports  the  most  favorable  responses,  the  western  ADC 
base  reports  the  next  most  favorable  attitudes,  while  the  eastern  ADC  base 
reports  the  least  favorable  feelings  of  Air  Force  considerateness. 


At  the  SAC  areas,  the  most  favorable  attitudes  are  expressed  by  resi¬ 
dents  in  the  least  intense  noise  environments,  i.  e..  Cl  reports  greater  consid¬ 
erateness  than  B1  or  Al.  At  the  western  ADC  b*.«e,  however,  B1  is  slightly 
greater  than  Cl,  while  at  the  eastern  ADC  base,  the  opposite  is  true — D1  is 
slightly  higher  than  Cl.  All  of  these  differences,  however,  are  small  and  might 
be  due  to  chance  variations. 

Variations  in  feelings  of  considerateness  by  volume  of  aircraft  are 
also  contradictory  and  inconclusive.  At  the  SAC  areas,  Al  and  A2  are  about 
equal,  while  B1  and  Cl  are  greater  than  B2  and  C2.  At  the  eastern  ADC  base, 
however,  C2  reports  somewhat  greater  considerateness  than  class  Cl. 


Index  8,  Pilot  Considerateness,  also  reflects  little  relationship  between 
respondent  feelings  and  volume  or  level  of  aircraft  noise.  The  data  available  for 
ADC  bases  only  are  shown  in  table  34. 
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TABLE  14 


INDEX  OF  PII.OT  CONSIDER ATENESS  BY  VOLUME  OF 
AIRCRAFT,  PEAK  SPL,  AND  ADC  AIR  BASE  AREAS 


India  •  Groups  - 
Pilot  Conidtr»twt>« 


Class 

Plants 

Psr  Hour 

Psak  SPL 

Air  Bass 

Arts 

Number  of 
ht«rvi«*i 

- 

La  a  at 

- r r- 

Mads  rata 

Most 

B  1 

ij 

91-100  db 

W..t  ADC 

350 

14* 

43% 

43% 

Cl 

21 

81-90 

Wait  ADC 

324 

12 

49 

14 

East  ADC 

243 

20 

49 

31 

C2 

«J 

81-90 

East  ADC 

184 

18 

55 

27 

D I 

2) 

•0  or 

West  ADC 

130 

12 

44 

44 

lass 

East  ADC 

165 

14 

5! 
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8.  Scale  1  -  Overall  Satisfaction  with  Neighborhood 


Persons  living  in  neighborhoods  exposed  to  a  heavy  volume  of  air  traffic 
and  persons  living  under  high  peak  SPL's  appear  to  be  less  satisfied  with  overall 
living  conditions  in  their  areas.  Table  35  summarises  these  findings  and  table  36 
presents  the  air  base  area  comparisons. 


TABLE  35 


SCALE  OF  OVERALL  SATISFACTION  WITH  NEIGHBOR  HOOD 
BY  VOLUME  OF  AIF  CRAFT  AND  PEAK  SPL 

T ypss  of  Scale  l  - 
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AI 
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<3 
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0 

3 

Ai 

26 

45 

29 
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23 
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1 

4 

38 

43 

42 

15 

B2 

<3 
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0 

2 

35 

37 

40 

23 

Cl 
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0 
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30 

34 

44 

22 

c.2 

<3 
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2 

7 

31 

40 

41 

19 

D! 
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0 

1 

29 

« 

42 

26 
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<3 
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0% 

0 

7% 
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34% 
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34 
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42 
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24 
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0% 

9% 
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1 

3 

36 

40 

41 

1 9 

81-90 
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1 

6 

30 

37 

4) 

20 

80  or  Isas 
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0 

3 

29 

32 

42 

26 

table  36 


SCALE  OF  OVERALL  SATISFACTION  WITH  NEIGHBOR  HOOT  rV 
VOLUME  OF  AIRCRAFT,  peak  SPL,  AND  AIR  B„SE  A'TA 
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A2 

<3 

101  + 

SAC 
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26 

45 

29 

B! 

*3 
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43 

41 

16 
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45 

41 

14 

B2 

<3 

91-100 

SAC 

203 

37 

40 

23 

ri 
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SAC 
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56 

3? 

T 

Wstt  ADC 

324 

23 

47 

30 

East  ADC 

243 

39 

43 

18 

C2 

«i 

81-90 

SAC 
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34 

52 

14 

East  ADC 

184 

44 

35 

21 

D  1 

80  or 
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32 

45 

23 

less 

East  ADC 

365 

33 

41 

26 

Scale  types  0  to  1  represent  all  persons  satisfied  with  none  or  only  one 
of  the  ten  residential  conditions  questioned.  Scale  types  7  to  8  include  those 
satisfied  with  the  "noise"  and  "danger"  aspects  of  their  neighborhoods.  If  an 
independent  non-aircraft  scale  of  satisfaction  is  desired,  the  cumulative  total 
of  scale  types  0  to  6  is  the  appropriate  measure.  Table  35  indicates  that  53  per¬ 
cent  Of  all  residents  exposed  to  the  most  intense  noise  environment  were  satis¬ 
fied  only  with  as  many  as  6  of  the  10  residential  conditions.  In  contrast,  only 
32  percent  of  those  living  under  the  least  intense  noise  conditions  reported  so 
little  satisfaction.  The  comparable  overall  average  for  heavy  volume  of  air¬ 
craft  is  41  percent  while  the  average  for  residents  living  under  low  volume  air 
traffic  is  only  34  percent.  The  average  differences  for  peak  SPL’s  are  not  as 
clear-cut  because  of  offsetting  smaller  variability  due  to  aircraft  volume  in 
the  lower  SPL's. 
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Table  36  indicate*  that,  in  4  of  7  possible  comparisons,  overall  satis¬ 
faction  is  less  when  peak  SPL  and  volume  of  aircraft  are  high.  In  SAC  neighbor¬ 
hoods  A1  reports  53  percent  in  scale  types  0  to  6,  while  B1  is  only  43  percent] 

Cl,  however,  about  equals  Al.  In  western  ADC  comparisons,  B1  is  greater 
than  Cl,  but  Dl  is  greater  than  Cl  but  less  than  Al.  In  the  one  comparison  In 
eastern  ADC  areas.  Cl  is  greater  than  Dl. 

In  all  3  comparison*  of  aircraft  volume  at  SAC  base  neighborhoods, 
residents  in  high  volume  situations  were  Jess  satisfied.  In  the  one  comparison 
at  eastern  ADC  areas,  however.  Cl  was  slightly  more  satisfied  with  living  con¬ 
ditions  than  C2. 

Another  interesting  observation  is  the  fact  that  less  than  1  percent  was 
dissatisfied  with  all  10  aspects  of  living  in  an  area  and  only  about  5  percent  were 
satisfied  with  as  few  as  2  to  3  items.  This  indicates  that  very  few  cranks  or 
chronic  complainers  are  included  in  our  study. 

9.  Summary  of  Relationships 

The  volume-peak  acoustic  index  may  prove  to  be  a  sensitive  indicator 
of  disturbance  and  annoyance  but  it  is  of  limited  value  in  this  study.  Due  to 
significant  air  base  area  differences  and  the  great  disproportionality  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  interviews  from  each  air  base  among  the  different  analytical  acoustic 
classes,  the  overall  relationships  are  obscured.  When  the  range  in  acoustic 
situations  is  examined  for  each  air  base  separately,  the  tendency  is  for  reports 
of  disturbance  and  annoyance  to  be  directly  related  to  the  volume-peak  index. 
Likewise,  fear  of  air  crashes  appears  to  increase  as  air  traffic  and  peak  SPL 
increases,  thus  adding  to  the  annoyance  at  the  higher  peak  SPL's.  Offsetting 
this,  however,  is  the  positive  correlation  between  higher  peak  SPL's  and  feel¬ 
ings  of  base  importance.  Apparently,  residents  living  closest  to  the  three  air 
bases  in  the  highest  noise  environments  are  more  convinced  of  the  importance 
of  the  activity  at  the  local  air  base.  Reports  of  the  extent  to  which  respondents 
feel  the  air  base  could  reduce  its  disturbance  are  not  too  well  correlated  with 
the  volume-peak  index.  The  effect  of  this  variable  is  not  systematically  reflec¬ 
ted  in  variations  in  annoyance  reports.  Persons  living  in  noisier  environments 
are  also  less  satisfied  with  non-aircraft  aspects  of  living  in  their  neighborhoods. 
This  may  add  to  the  annoyance  with  aircraft  noise. 

D.  Equivalent  Continuous  Noise  Levels  (LCq) 


The  second  acoustic  index  evaluated  is  the  Equivalent  Continuous  Noise 
Level.  As  described  in  Chapter  1,  it  attempts  to  combine  into  a  single  number 
the  peak  level  and  its  duration  and  the  volume  of  operation  of  all  aircraft.  As 
shown  in  this  section,  this  acoustic  measure  is  not  too  well  correlated  with  the 
grouped  human  response  data.  Many  of  the  discrepancies,  however,  appear  to 
be  explained  by  variations  in  psychological  attitudes  among  a  few  neighborhoods 
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at  particular  air  bases.  The  familiar  disproportionality  of  responses  obtained 
from  western  ADC  residents  under  different  Leq  conditions  also  contributes  to 
a  narrowing  of  differences  in  response.  For  example,  western  ADC  respondents 
account  for  58  percent  of  A,  40  percent  of  B,  30  percent  of  C,  43  percent  of  D» 
and  none  of  E.  Since  disturbance  and  annoyance  responses  at  western  ADC 
neighborhoods  are  generally  lower,  this  distribution  of  interviews  tends  to 
reduce  the  average  of  A  and  increase  the  averages  in  the  other  Leq  groups,  thus 
minimizing  group  differences. 

1.  Scale  4  -  Number  of  Activities  Disturbed 


Table  37  presents  the  grouped  disturbance  responses  by  L>eq  classes, 
and  table  38  presents  the  more  detailed  air  base  area  data. 


TABLF  37 

NUMBER  OF  ACTIVITIES  DISTUR  BED  BY  L*q  CROUPS 
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A 
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8% 
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B 
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4 

51 

45 

C 
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63 

a 

D 
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1  \ 

55 

u 

E 

55  or  less 
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12 

64 

24 

I  ABLE  Jt 

NUMBER  or  ACTIVITIES  DISTURBED  BY  L*q  CROUPS 
AND  AIR  BASE  AREAS 

Types  of  Scale  Nunwtt  4 
Air  B*»«  Member  of  _ Disturbance _ 


CISM 
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0 

1-3 

- rrr 

■ 

L_ 

~ 1 

A 

7T-7446 

SAC 

107 

2% 

25% 
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V««t  ADC 
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10 

St 

32 

B 
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2 

50 

48 

Weft  ADC 
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5 

48 
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•4 

4 

It 

St 

C 
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mr 
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16 

6) 

21 

Wee?  -DC 

204 

1  ) 

64 

It 

r*ot  >T*r 
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8 

54 

38 

D 

86.68 

5  »C 
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26 

4t 

26 

West  ADC 

25C 

10 

68 

22 

F »et  *DC 

2)1 

5 

43 

52 

F 

88  or  lees 

r.et  ADC 

3U 

12 

64 

24 

Table  37  shows  that  A  and  B  report  the  greatest  disturbances,  while 
C  and  E  are  about  the  same.  Class  D  indicates  an  unexpected  discontinuity,  or 
increase  in  disturbance.  In  general,  the  Leq  series  does  not  seem  to  explain 
much  variation  in  disturbance  responses.  When  table  38  is  examined,  however, 
some  of  these  discrepancies  are  clarified.  First,  A  represents  only  SAC  and 
West  ADC  neighborhoods,  of  which  SAC  respondents  report  twice  as  much  dis¬ 
turbance  as  the  ADC  group.  Responses  at  East  ADC  neighborhoods  are  consid¬ 
erably  higher  on  the  average  than  the  other  two  bases.  Consequently,  if  any  of 
the  East  ADC  responses  had  been  included  in  A,  and  if  the  western  ADC 
responses  had  been  relatively  fewer,  then  the  overall  average  for  A  would  have 
been  higher. 


A  second  obvious  distortion  results  from  the  unusually  high  disturb¬ 
ances  reported  by  East  ADC  class  D  respondents,  twice  as  great  as  the  com¬ 
parable  residents  at  the  other  bases.  As  will  be  shown  shortly,  the  unexpectedly 
low  disturbances  at  West  ADC  class  A  areas  and  the  equally  unusual  high  dis¬ 
turbance  at  the  East  ADC  class  D  neighborhood  can  be  explained  in  part  by 
other  psychological  factors. 
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When  SAC  areas  are  compared,  a  direct  relationship  exists  between 
Leq  noise  level  and  the  amount  of  disturbance.  Leq  group  A  reports  more  dis¬ 
turbance  than  B,  which  is  greater  than  C  or  D.  At  West  ADC  areas,  Leq  grouP 
A  is  unexpectedly  low  and  reports  less  disturbance  than  group  B,  which  is 
greater  than  C  or  D.  Likewise  at  East  ADC  groups,  with  the  exception  of 
class  D,  the  higher  the  Leq  level,  the  greater  the  disturbance. 

In  summary,  while  the  overall  relationships  between  Leq  classes  and 
the  amount  of  reported  disturbance  are  not  too  clear,  a  more  detailed  examina¬ 
tion  of  air  base  area  data  reveals  that  the  particular  groupings  of  data  in  our 
study  cannot  be  considered  a  fair  test.  When  the  rank  order  of  Leq  group  is 
examined  at  each  air  base  separately,  it  appears  as  if  the  amount  of  disturbance 
is  directly  related  to  a  hierarchy  of  Leq  classes. 

2.  Scale  5  -  Frequency  of  Activity  Disturbance 


The  Leq  scale  is  a  bit  more  successful  in  rank  oxdering  frequency  of 
disturbance  responses.  The  range  for  the  most  intense  response  (4  to  5  activ¬ 
ities  frequently  disturbed),  as  shown  in  table  39,  is  from  26  percent  for  A  to 
only  6  percent  for  E.  Only  D  is  oui  of  line  and  table  40  demonstrates  that  this 
is  due  to  the  disproportionate  weight  of  unusually  disturbed  residents  at  an  East 
ADC  neighborhood.  It  is  interesting  to  note  again  that  East  ADC  residents  are 
more  frequently  disturbed  than  their  counterparts  at  the  other  two  bases.  Since 
East  ADC  residents  represent  40  percent  of  D  and  only  24.  percent  of  C,  the 
higher  disturbance  at  D  neighborhoods  is  multiplied  by  almost  2  in  distorting 
the  C-D  comparisons. 

TAIL*  40 

FREQUENCY  or  ACTIVITY  disturbance 

TABLE  39  BY  L*q  CROUPS  AND  AIR  BASE  AREAS 


Type*  of  Scale  5* 
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"8 
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4t 

Are* 
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Freq. 

0 

1-2 

3-5 

6-7 

"irrr 

l— "  “r 

— 

ii  » ii 

Number  of 
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Many 

Few 
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A 

71-76  db 

SAC 

107 

2% 

0% 

21% 

21% 

40% 

Cltas 

hta 

Interviews 

Neap 

Oecee. 

Octet. 

freq. 

Frej. 

West  ADC 

150 

9 

30 

39 

13 

9 

A 

71-76  db 

257 

8% 

20% 

30% 

16% 

26% 

B 

65-7*' 

SAC 

213 

11 

36 

3J 

10 

10 

West  ADC 

200 

6 

25 

30 

10 

13 

B 

63-70 

497 

4 

20 

40 

10 

10 

East  ADC 

04 

4- 

14 

37 

20 

25 

C 

61-64 

671 

13 

34 

33 

11 

9 

C 

61-64 

SAC 

300 

16 

35 

32 

11 

6 

West  ADC 

704 

H 

39 

34 

9 

5 

D 

56.60 

585 

If 

30 

37 

10 

12 

Fast  ADC 

139 

0 

20 

31 

15 

16 

r 

33  or  lots 

318 

12 

40 

31 

1! 

6 

D 

96-60 

SAC 

104 

26 

32 

30 

9 

3 

West  ADC 

250 

10 

40 

37 

6 

7 

Eatt  ADC 

231 

5 

20 

39 

15 

21 

E 

55  or  let* 

East  ADC 

310 

12 

40 

3! 

11 

6 

When  each  air  base  area  is  examined  separately,  the  direct  relation¬ 
ship  between  Leq  groups  and  the  frequency  of  disturbance  is  brought  into  better 
focus.  At  SAC,  class  A  reports  the  most  disturbances,  followed  by  B  and  then 
C.  Disturbance  differences  between  C  and  D  are  very  small  and  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  equal.  At  West  ADC  base  areas,  A  is  surprisingly  low  and  less  than  B 
disturbances.  The  latter  are  greater  than  C  which  equals  D.  At  the  East  Coast 
ADC,  B  is  greater  than  C,  which  is  greater  than  E.  However,  D  is  unusually 
high  and  greater  than  C.  Tables  39  and  40  summarize  these  relationships. 
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3.  Scale  6  -  Annoyance  by  Disturbed  Activities 


The  pattern  of  relationships  between  Lecj  groups  and  annoyances  is  very 
much  like  those  found  with  frequency  of  disturbance.  With  the  exception  of  class 
D,  as  shown  in  table  41,  annoyance  appears  to  rank  order  with  Leq  categories. 
The  difference  between  groups,  however,  is  small  due  to  the  problems  of  dis- 
proportionability  already  cited  above.  When  the  neighborhoods  of  each  air  base 
are  analyzed  separately  in  table  42,  the  higher  Leq  groups  generally  report  the 
greater  annoyances.  The  exceptions  are  the  same  as  described  in  section  2. 
Class  A  of  West  ADC  neighborhoods  is  unusually  low,  while  D  of  East  ADC 
areas  is  much  higher  than  expected.  At  both  SAC  and  West  ADC  bases,  the 
differences  between  C  and  D  are  very  small. 


A  4  2 

REPORTED  ANNO*  AWCF.  NY  L*q  CROUPS  AND  AIR  RASE  AREAS 


TABLE  41 

REPORTED  ANNOYANCE  BY  CROUPS 
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16 
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17 

43 

22 

18 

A 
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n* 

H* 
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17 

34 

21 

21 

447 

Feet  ADC 

84 

6 

14 

10 

ib 

B 

65-70 

13 

VO 

24 

28 

C 

6 1  .64 

SAC 

300 

22 

36 

24 

2  « 

C 

61-64 

67! 

21 

4! 

22 

16 

»eet  ADC 

204 

^5 

41 

15 

4 

r*-t  ADC 

154 

14 

15 

20 

It 

D 

56-60 

5fl5 

14 

36 

26 

14 

L> 

«6-«»0 

SAC 

104 

26 

37 

27 

10 

Z 

55  or  tea* 

318 

21 

44 

14 

16 

W*»t  ADC 

250 

25 

47 

20 

8 

Feet  ADC 

211 

10 

25 

30 

15 

F 

55  or  leee 

Feet  ADC 

318 

21 

44 

•4 

16 

4.  Scale  7  -  Combination  of  Activity  Distuibancc  and  Annoyance 


When  activity  disturbance  and  annoyance  are  combined  into  a  single 
scale,  the  Leq  groups  appear  to  rank  order  responses  for  the  top  three  classes. 
However,  as  expected,  D  is  out  of  line  and  E  about  equals  C.  Table  43  sum¬ 
marizes  the  overall  relationships. 


When  each  air  base  area  is  examined  separately  in  table  44,  the  same 
pattern  of  responses  emerges.  At  SAC  areas,  the  Leq  scale  rank  orders 
responses  in  every  case  although  C  and  D  are  almost  equal.  At  the  West  ADC 
base,  A  is  about  equal  to  B  which  is  greater  than  C,  but  C  equals  D.  Likewise, 
at  the  East  ADC  base,  which  generally  reports  greater  annoyance,  B  is  greater 
than  C  or  E,  but  D  is  greater  than  C. 

Another  interesting  comparison,  used  in  connection  with  an  evaluation 
of  Leq  groups  and  complaint  potential,  is  presented  in  table  45.  It  combines  all 
persons,  who  report  relatively  "little  annoyance"  with  a  few,  a  moderate  num¬ 
ber  of,  or  many  activities,  into  one  category.  In  contrast,  all  persons  are 
grouped  together  who  report  relatively  "much  annoyance,"  regardless  of  the 
number  of  activities  involved.  As  can  be  seen  there  are  very  small  and  not 
significant  differences  among  the  Leq  groups. 
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TABLE  43 


ACTICITY  DISTURBANCE  AND  ANNOYANCE  BY  I,«q  GROUPS 


Types  ci  Sole  7-Disturb;ince  and  Annoyance 
Few^  Moderate  Many 


Activities^ 
f.'lttle  Wuc 


Activities 

ETuTT  Much 


C.l- 

Interviews 

Annoy 

Annoy 

Annoy  Annoy  Annoy 

Annoy 

A 

71-76  db 

267 

14% 

4% 

20% 

n% 

20% 

29% 

B 

66-70 

447 

• 

4 

24 

14 

23 

22 

C 

61-64 

671 

20 

10 

27 

14 

1  1 

II 

n 

66-60 

685 

2) 

6 

21 

16 

If 

16 

CUee 

1*4 

F 

66  or  less 

1 18 

24 

12 

23 

1  7 

10 

14 

A 

7|-/6db 

TABLE  44 

ACTIVITY  DISTURB  ANCf  AW>  ANNOY  A Nt  4 
BY  L«q  GROUPS  AND  AlK  BASF  AREAS 


No.  t* 
Air  B*oo  fatter- 
Are*  view 


Tn>«*  oi  5f  <U  7- Disturbance  snd  Aanoyince 
Tew  Moderate  ^leny 

Activitiee  Activities  Activities 

UtlU  Mucli  Little  Much  Utile  Mucit 
Annoy  jJRBoy  Annoy  Annoy  Annoy  Annoy 


SAC  107  4% 

West  ADC  ISO  14 


1%  10%  11%  (4%  94% 

•  II  tl  21  11 


TABLE 

45 

B 

65-70 

SAC 

219 

7 

9 

n 

29 

24 

24 

Ttlt 

ADC 

200 

12 

9 

95 

14 

21 

II 

RELATIVELY  "LITTLE 

*  ANNOYANCE  AND 

r»et 

ADC 

04 

$ 

6 

12 

14 

21 

97 

RELATIVELY 

•MUCH"  ANNOYANCE  BY 

L,q  GROUPS 

Groups  of  Sc 

ale  7- 

61-64 

SAC 

900 

1? 

15 

22 

26 

11 

4 

Disturbance  snd 

Annoyance 

Weet 

ADC 

204 

c- 

6 

4C 

10 

4 

4 

!!♦  *♦*) 

' 

f2*4*61 

East 

ADC 

1*«* 

16 

4 

14 

17 

15 

24 

Number  of 

Little 

Much 

Cleft 

Leq 

Interviews 

Annoyance 

Annoyance 

D 

66-60 

SAC 

104 

96 

12 

I C 

!7 

1* 

8 

Veet 

ADC 

260 

24 

5 

91 

14 

24 

7 

A 

71-76  db 

257 

64% 

46% 

r*et 

ADC 

211 

•l 

4 

15 

10 

21 

91 

B 

bb-70 

447 

55 

45 

E 

55  or  leee 

Fast 

ADC 

91* 

24 

12 

29 

17 

10 

14 

C 

61-64 

671 

58 

42 

P 

66-60 

5*5 

62 

i* 

r 

56  or  leee 

118 

57 

41 

5.  Scale  2  -  Fear  of  Air  Crashes 

The  next  four  sections  will  consider  the  relationships  of  various  psycho 
logical  attitudes  and  Leq  groups.  It  will  be  seen  that  marked  differences  among 
the  air  base  area  groups  are  in  part  responsible  for  the  poor  correlations  cited 
above. 

Relative  fear  of  air  crashes  is  related  to  L«q  groups  in  table  46.  As 
can  be  seen  the  higher  the  L>eq  class,  the  greater  the  fear,  with  the  exception 
that  C  and  D  are  about  equal.  When  the  separate  air  base  data  are  examined  in 
table  47,  these  overall  relationships  and  some  of  the  exceptions  previously  men¬ 
tioned  are  clarified. 

The  neighborhoods  at  the  SAC  base  are  rank  ordered  for  intensity  of 
fear  in  every  Leq  class.  When  class  A  areas  at  SAC  and  West  ADC  are  com¬ 
pared,  it  is  seen  that  residents  at  the  SAC  areas,  who  persistently  reported 
much  greater  disturbance  and  annoyance,  are  three  times  more  fearful  of 
crashes  than  the  ADC  respondents.  Likewise,  class  D  eastern  ADC  respondent^ 
who  consistently  reported  more  than  expected  disturbance  and  annoyance,  reveal 
an  unexpectedly  high  fear.  With  36  percent  of  the  group  reporting  much  fear  of 
crashes,  they  outrank  all  other  East  and  West  ADC  groups  and  all  groups  in 
classes  C  or  D. 


Tables  46  and  47  reveal  that  fear  of  crashes  and  disturbance  and  annoy¬ 
ance  are  all  positively  correlated  by  Leq  groups. 
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TABLE  47 


TABLE  46 

TEAR  OF  AIR  CRASHES  BY  L,q  CROUPS 


-  T_rPe_ 

s  of  Scale  2  • 

■  Fear 

Class 

±••9 

Number  of 
Interviews 

6 

None 

T 

Moderate 

i 

Much 

A 

71-76  db 

257 

21% 

42% 

37% 

B 

63-70 

497 

to 

49 

33 

C 

61-64 

671 

19 

37 

24 

D 

36-60 

583 

15 

61 

24 

F 

55  or  lest 

318 

21 

64 

15 

FEAR  OF  AIR  CRASHES  BY  L.q  CROUP  AND  AIR  BASF  AREAS 


in** 

Of  Seale  2  - 

Fear 

Air  B— 

Number  of 

fl  " 

I  — 

— r~ 

Cl— 

«-« 

Am 

Interview* 

Non# 

Moderate 

Murh 

A 

71-76  A 

SAC 

167 

** 

24% 

t'% 

West  ADC 

130 

28 

51 

l  i 

B 

63-71 

SAC 

III 

13 

40 

45 

West  ADC 

200 

26 

55 

19 

Fast  ADC 

•4 

9 

56 

35 

C 

41-64 

s*c 

306 

13 

31 

32 

West  ADC 

2<P 

27 

64 

9 

Fast  .ADC 

159 

14 

36 

30 

D 

36-66 

SAC 

104 

14 

62 

24 

West  ADC 

240 

17 

69 

14 

Fast  ADC 

2J» 

13 

31 

36 

r 

53  or  lose 

Fast  ADC 

310 

21 

64 

13 

6.  Base  Importance 


The  psychological  variable  of  respondent  feelings  of  base  importance 
is  measured  by  a  five-item  index  and  a  three-item  scale.  Both  of  these  meas¬ 
ures  indicate  fairly  good  direct  relationships  between  L>e-  groups  and  the  extent 
to  which  residents  feel  the  base  is  important  to  their  localities.  The  higher  the 
Leq  class  the  more  important  the  base  is  considered.  Tables  48  and  50  sum¬ 
marize  these  overall  relationships. 


TABLE  43 


TABLE  30 


INDEX  OF  REPORTED  BASE  IMPORTANCE  BY  L^  CROUP 


SCALE  or  REPORTED  BASE  IMPORTANCE  BY  L*q  CROUPS 


Types  of  Scale  10- 


Number  of 
Interviews 

Index  11  Groope-Beee  I.v 

iportance 

Base 

Importance 

Class 

L,q 

0-1 

Little 

2-3 

Mode  rets 

4-5 

Most 

Class 

Ln 

•We mbs  r  of 
Interviews 

6" . 

Little 

1 

Mode  rate 

2 

Most 

A 

71-76  db 

257 

13% 

43% 

42% 

a 

71-76  6b 

237 

7% 

21% 

72% 

B 

65-70 

49/ 

22 

46 

32 

B 

65-70 

497 

8 

32 

60 

C 

M-64 

67J 

23 

4) 

32 

C 

61-64 

671 

10 

33 

37 

D 

56-60 

585 

41 

40 

19 

D 

56-60 

385 

17 

39 

44 

E 

35  or  less 

318 

58 

38 

4 

F 

55  or  lees 

31* 

22 

58 

20 

TABLE  44 

INDEX  OF  RFPOHJF.D  BASE  IMPOR  I  ANCl 
BY  L*q  CROUP  AND  AIR  BASE  ARLAJ 


Index  I  I  Croups 
Bass  Importance 


Air  B»se 

Number  of 

d«  i 

— n - 

— TT 

Cla*| 

L*q 

Area 

Interviews 

Little 

Moderate 

Most 

A 

7 1 -  76  db 

SAC 

107 

5% 

34% 

61% 

West  ADC 

150 

18 

36 

26 

B 

65-70 

SAC 

213 

4 

42 

54 

West  ADC 

2nn 

23 

53 

24 

East  ADC 

84 

65 

15 

0 

C 

61-64 

SAC 

308 

4 

39 

37 

West  ADC 

204 

25 

39 

16 

Fast  ADC 

159 

62 

31 

5 

D 

56-60 

SAC 

104 

6 

41 

3  1 

West  ADC 

230 

29 

31 

20 

Fast  ADC 

231 

69 

29 

2 

F. 

35  or  less 

Fast  ADC 

318 

38 

38 

4 

TABLE  31 

SCALE  OF  REPORTED  BASE  IMPORTANCE 
BY  L.q  CROUPS  AND  AIR  BASE  AREAS 


Types  of  Scale  10- 
Base  Importance 


Air  Base 

Number  of 

0 

1 

1 

Class 

L«9 

Area 

Interviews 

Little 

Moderate 

Most 

A 

71-76  rib 

SAC 

107 

6% 

13% 

79% 

West  ADC 

150 

6 

25 

69 

B 

65-70 

SAC 

213 

5 

21 

74 

West  ADC 

200 

8 

.10 

62 

Fast  ADC 

H4 

lo 

6  1 

21 

r 

61-64 

sac: 

lOrt 

2 

2  4 

73 

Weat  ADC 

204 

8 

1H 

54 

East  AiC 

159 

28 

46 

26 

D 

5-. -60 

SAC 

104 

5 

27 

6* 

West  ADC 

260 

8 

15 

>  / 

.Fast  Al>C 

2  i  1 

12 

48 

20 

E 

35  or  leas 

East  ADC. 

IlK 

22 

5S 

20 

38 


A  closer  look  at  tables  49  and  51,  however,  which  present  the  air  base 
area  detail,  casts  some  doubt  on  the  validity  of  the  overall  trends.  When  each 
air  base  is  evaluated  separately,  very  small  and  hardly  significant  differences 
emerge.  SAC  base  areas  are  consistently  highest  in  reporting  base  importance, 
while  East  ADC  neighborhoods  are  uniformly  the  lowest  in  their  judgments  of 
base  importance.  The  way  in  which  the  subsamples  of  these  three  air  base 
areas  are  combined  results  in  the  apparently  significant  overall  pattern  of 
relationships. 

It  is  significant,  however,  to  note  that  our  exceptional  sub-areas  are 
properly  relaved  to  this  variable.  Class  A  in  the  West  ADC  areas  has  the  high¬ 
est  evaluation  of  base  importance  if  all  ADC  areas,  and  D  of  the  East  ADC 
areas  has  the  lowest  appraisal  of  base  importance.  The  atypical  western  ADC 
area  has  unusually  low  disturbance  while  the  East  ADC  area  has  the  exception¬ 
ally  high  disturbance  and  annoyance. 

7.  Air  Base  Considerateness 


The  degree  to  which  respondents  feel  the  air  base  is  considerate  of 
their  welfare  and  the  extent  to  which  they  feel  the  base  tries  to  minimize  its 
disturbance  is  measured  by  three  scales  and  indexes.  The  firs*  is  an  index 
based  on  reports  of  local  air  base  considerateness,  presented  in  table  52. 

Table  53  presents  a  comparable  scale  of  the  considerateness  of  the  Air  Force 
in  general  (not  specially  related  to  the  local  base).  Tables  54  and  55  present 
these  same  measures  in  air  base  area  detail.  Finally,  table  56  presents  an  index 
of  pilot  considerateness,  available  only  for  the  two  ADC  bases. 

1  ABIT.  52 

INDEX  OF  FEELINGS  OF  BASE  CONSIDER  ATENESS 


BY  L,, 

GROUPS 

Index  9  Groups- 

Bste  Consjderatenesa 

TABLE  54 
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TTt — 

5 

Interviews 
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OF  FEELINGS  OF  BASE 
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BY 

Lrq  GROUPS  AND  AIR 
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AREAS 

\  v  *  *  ?•  'Ib 

*57 

3  0% 

19% 

n% 

Index  9  Croups- 

H  65-  “0 

4Q7 

46 

26 

Base  Con  aider  ate  na 

■  a 

Air  Base  Number  of 

1-2 

1-4 

5-^> 

C  61-64 

671 

3  1 

4M 

19 

Class 

Area  Interviews 

Least 

Moderate 

Moat 

5h6 

A 

71-76  db 

SAC  107 

4  3% 

31% 

26% 

West  ADC  150 

16 

58 

26 

E  55  or  less  1 1H 

R 

65-70 

S  AC  211 

36 

19 

25 

Weal  ADC  200 

25 

44 

31 

TABLE  51 

East  ADC  44 

21 

59 

20 

SCALE  OF  AIR 

FORCE  CONSIDER  ATE  NESS  BY  L-u  GROUPS 

C 

61-64 

SAC  308 

36 

45 

19 

Weal  ADC  204 

3  1 

47 

22 

Types  ol  Scale  I4< 

East  ADC  1 59 

31 

53 

16 

Air  F. 

D 

56-60 

SAC  IC4 

39 

4  3 

18 

Weal  ADC  250 

25 

45 

30 

Fa  st  ADC  231 

45 

38 

17 

A  71-75  dh 

257 

24% 

40% 

ib% 

F 

56  or  less 

F.s-t  ADC  tlx 

26 

49 

25 

B  65-70 

497 

33 

33 

34 

(  61-64 

671 

29 

16 

35 

U  56-60 

6X5 

4  6 

36 

Id 

V  5  6  or  less  »1« 

46 

47 

7 

39 


Both  overall  comparisons  reveal  a  direct  relationship  between  T.cq 
groups  and  reports  of  base  considerateness.  The  higher  the  Leq  exposure,  the 
greater  the  base  considerateness  generally  reported.  When  the  detailed  air  base 
patterns  are  examined,  however,  some  questions  are  raised  about  the  overall 
picture. 

TABLE  55 

SCALE  OF  AIR  FORCE  CONSIDER  ATENESS 
BY  L*q  CROUPS  AND  AIR  BASF  AREAS 

Types  of  Scale  14- 
Air  Force  Copeiderateoeee 

Air  Base  Number  of  0-1  '  4-T 

Class  Wq  Area  Interviews  Least  Moos  rate  Most 

A  7l-76db  SAC  10?  «%  37%  55% 

West  A?C  150  40  54  41 

li  65-*>0  SAC  213  •  24  43 

West  ADC  200  44  3?  2» 

East  ADC  44  60  33  7 

C  61-64  SAC  308  •  IS  44 

West  ADC  204  4  1  47  12 

East  ADC  154  54  34  7 

D  56-60  sac  104  4  24  44 

West  ADC  250  54  34  4 

East  ADC  231  57  36  7 

£  55  or  less  East  ADC  318  46  47  7 

Table  54  reveals  very  small  differences  among  the  SAC  neighborhoods. 
But  for  the  ADC  bases,  class  A  is  somewhat  greater  than  B  which  is  greater 
than  C  and  D.  The  greatest  amount  of  considerateness  among  West  ADC  areas 
is  reported  by  class  A  neighborhoods  which  also  report  a  very  low  disturb¬ 
ance  and  annoyance.  Likewise,  the  lowest  amount  of  considerateness  is 
reported  by  D  of  East  ADC  areas,  which  correspondingly  reports  a  very  high 
level  of  disturbance  and  annoyance. 

The  striking  interrelationship  of  these  response  variables  is  seen  in 
table  56  on  expressions  of  pilot  considerateness.  About  half  of  all  residents 
in  class  A  of  western  ADC  areas  feel  the  pilots  are  most  considerate,  while 
only  9  percent  of  D  residents  at  the  eastern  ADC  base  feel  this  way. 

8.  Scale  1  -  Overall  Satisfaction  with  Neighborhood 

There  is  a  direct  relationship  between  the  Leq  noise  level  and  the  degree 
of  overall  satisfaction  with  neighborhood  environment  reported  by  residents  of 
all  three  air  bases.  Scale  types  0  to  6  and  9  to  10  reported  in  table  57  represent 
expressed  satisfaction  with  non-aircraft  phenomena.  Scale  types  7  to  8  represent 
satisfaction  with  noise  and  safety  aspects  of  a  neighborhood  and  could  be  closely 
related  to  the  aircraft  noise  levels.  (To  measure  satisfaction  with  noise  and 
safety,  scale  types  7  to  8  and  9  to  10  must  be  combined.)  While  the  differences 
are  small,  table  57  indicates  that  residents  in  class  A  aircraft  environments 
like  fewer  non-aircraft  living  conditions  in  their  areas  than  class  D  or  C  residents. 

When  air  base  area  detail  is  compared  in  table  58  some  inconsistencies 
appear,  but  the  exceptional  areas  at  ADC  bases  reinforce  the  generalizations. 

At  SAC  base  areas,  for  example,  class  A  is  less  satisfied  than  class  B  residents, 
but  C  respondents  are  lens  satisfied  than  B. 


TABLE  U 

n*OEX  or  PILOT  CONSIDER  ATENESS 
BT  Li^  CROUP  AND  ADC  AIR  BASE  AREAS 


lad.x  s  Croup.  - 
p. 

Rt,  l*M  NumRar  M  '  T*~ 

ci»«»  L— |  Ar..  lunmU.i  U>«t  MNmu  Molt 

A  TI-T448  ».«  ADC  I  SR  It*  JS%  ,0% 

B  tS-78  Wart  ADC  .'M  IT  At  J7 

E»lt  «»C  84  It  44  JO 

c  4I-T4  >.M  Air  284  IJ  48  JR 

[lot  ADC  lit  14  St  20 

D  St-44  W.m  MIC  ISA  II  41  41 

East  ADC  III  18  41  t 

E  VS  mr  In,  bM  ADC  Sit  It  S4  JO 
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At  western  ADC  areas,  class  A  respondents  report  greater  overall 
satisfaction  (and  as  previously  reported,  less  aircraft  disturbance  and  annoyance). 
Class  B  residents,  however,  report  less  satisfaction  than  C  or  D  groups  which 
are  about  equal. 

T  At’LE  99 


TABLE  5? 

SCALE  OF  OVERALL  SATISFACTION  WITH  NEIGHBORHOOD  BY 
BY  Uq  GROUP 


Typos  of  Scat*  •• 
Overall  Ssti  fagtlgg 


Clnee 

Leq 

Number  of 
Interviews 

0-4 

5-6 

“ToT.r- 

0-6 

7-8 

4-10 

A 

71-76  db 

257 

15% 

10% 

45% 

41% 

l«% 

B 

65-70 

497 

14 

24 

4) 

40 

17 

C 

61-64 

671 

9 

26 

35 

44 

21 

D 

56-60 

585 

7 

24 

31 

45 

24 

E 

55  or 

318 

14 

2) 

37 

36 

27 

SCALE  Of  OVERALL  SATISFACTION  WITH  NEIGHBORHOOD 
BY  L*q  CROUP  AND  AIR  BASE  AREAS 


Types  mt  Seal*  I* 

Overall  Satisfaction 

Air  Base  ^  Total 


Cl*ss 

w. 

Aran 

hUrrll.1 

4-4 

9-4 

0-4 

7-0 

4-10 

A 

71-76  46 

SAC 
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tit 

in 

:» 

m 

10* 

«•«  ADC 

»*•  i 

i  * 

u 

34 

44 

IT 

B 

c;  to 

SAC 

in 

it 

03 

tf 

4) 

St 

W.M  AOC 

200 

K« 

39 

44 

40 

It 

[lit  AOC 

04 

29 

27 

92 

34 

12 

C 

41-44 

SAC 

31 

13 

SI 

44 

34 

IT 

w.««  a or 

244 

9 

24 

29 

44 

24 

CM  A DC 

194 

II 

22 

33 

44 

?l 

D 

94-44 

SAC 

144 

S 

2- 

32 

92 

14 

Wee*  ADC 

250 

4 

20 

1- 

49 

10 

East  ADC 

231 

4 

27 

34 

42 

22 

E 

99  or  Wee 

Eeet  ADC 

310 

14 

23 

37 

34 

2T 

At  eastern  ADC  areas,  class  B  reports  the  least  satisfaction,  but  D  and 
E  are  somewhat  less  satisfied  with  overall  living  conditions  than  C  residents. 


9.  Summary  of  Relationships 

The  Leq  index  like  the  volume-peak  index  has  limited  usefulness  in 
the  present  study  and  does  not  discriminate  disturbance  and  annoyance  responses 
as  well  as  might  be  expected.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  Leq  index  is  a  poor 
acoustic  measure  but  that  in  this  particular  study  certain  biases  in  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  interviews  among  the  different  L»eq  classes  and  air  base  areas  obscure 
some  of  the  analytical  relationships.  When  the  neighborhoods  at  each  air  base 
area  are  rank  ordered  by  the  Leq  index,  disturbance  and  annoyance  appear  to 
vary  directly  with  Leq  levels— the  higher  the  Le«  level  the  greater  the  disturb¬ 
ance  and  annoyance  reported.  Two  classes  of  neighborhoods  at  the  two  ADC 
base  areas  also  consistently  report  unexpectedly  high  and  low  disturbance-annoy¬ 
ance  levels,  further  reducing  the  overall  differences  among  the  Leq  classes. 

A  number  of  psychological  variables  are  found  to  be  directly  related  to 
the  Leq  measures.  Fear  of  air  crashes  and  feelings  of  base  considerateness  are 
greatest  when  Leq  levels  are  highest.  The  exceptional  ADC  areas  cited  above 
also  reflect  the  extremes  of  these  relationships.  The  area  with  unusually  high 
disturbance-annuyance  responses  is  the  most  fearful  and  feels  the  base  is  least 
considerate.  Conversely,  the  area  with  unexpectedly  low  annoyance  reports  the 
least  fear  and  feels  the  base  is  the  most  considerate.  Feelings  of  overall  satis¬ 
faction  with  the  total  residential  environment  are  inversely  related  to  Leq 
classes.  The  highest  Leq  groups  report  the  least  overall  satisfaction.  While  the 
overall  relationships  of  feelings  of  base  importance  also  appear  directly  related 
to  Leq  classes,  the  air  base  area  detail  reflect  very  small  differences  among 
the  Leq  classes. 
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E.  Duration  of  Speech  Interference  Level  60  db  (SIL  60) 


The  duration  of  speech  interference  level  60  db  Is  the  third  measure  of 
the  aircraft  stimulus  evaluated.  This  level  has  generally  been  found  to  be  loud 
enough  to  interrupt  outdoors  conversation  in  a  raised  voice  at  as  little  as  3  feet 
distance. 

Although  the  distribution  of  interviews  among  the  SIL-60  classes  is  far 
from  ideal,  the  distortions  caused  by  the  unequal  weighting  of  different  air  base 
areas  is  less  than  expected.  As  the  following  analysis  shows,  the  SIL-60  series 
is  the  most  discriminatory  index  for  disturbance  and  annoyance  responses. 


1.  Scale  4  -  Number  of  Activities  Disturbed 


As  table  59  indicates,  the  number  of  residential  living  activities  dis¬ 
turbed  is  directly  related  to  the  SIL-60  classes.  About  two-thirds  of  all  resi¬ 
dents  report  4  to  5  activities  disturbed  when  the  SIL-60  duration  averages  80  sec¬ 
onds  or  more  per  hour,  while  only  a  fourth  of  all  persons  report  as  much  inter¬ 
ference  when  the  duration  is  less  than  20  seconds  per  hour. 

The  overall  differences  between  SIL-60  classes  might  have  been  even 
greater  if  the  interviews  from  the  three  air  bases  had  been  proportionately  dis¬ 
tributed  among  them. 

TABLE  M 


NUMB1X  ACTIVITIES  DISTUB  BID  BT  SIL-60  db  GROUPS 
AND  ADI  3  AST  ABF  AS  • 


TABLE  59 

NUMBER  OF  ACTIVITIES  DISTURBED  BY  SIL-60  db  CROUPS 


Duration 
SIL-60  db 

1  ypes  of  Scale  4 

. 

A 

(Sec  ends 

Number  of 

Disturbance 

per  Hour) 

Interviews 

0 

1-3 

4-5 

B 

80  + 

191 

3% 

31% 

66% 

50-79 

461 

7 

54 

19 

C 

40-4c 

424 

6 

61 

31 

20-39 

8  30 

1  1 

60 

29 

19  or  lets 

422 

15 

60 

25 

D 


Deration 
SIL-60  db 
(Seconds 
per  Hoar) 

Air  B«ss 
Area 

Number  of 
Interviews 

0 

t  rp».  «<  Sc.le  4- 
Disturbance 

I-J  4-5 

•  0+ 

S*C* 

107 

2% 

25% 

73% 

r»et  ADC 

04 

4 

38 

58 

50-7* 

SAC 

III 

2 

44 

54 

We  at  ADC 

350 

8 

57 

35 

40-49 

S*C 

105 

4 

62 

34 

Weat  ADC 

160 

12 

66 

22 

F-at  ADC 

159 

8 

54 

38 

20-39 

SAC 

305 

15 

62 

22 

Weat  ADC 

2°4 

11 

69 

20 

Fast  ADC 

211 

5 

41 

52 

T  19  or  lass  S*C  104 

Test  ADC  lit 


26  4t 

12  64 


26 

24 


*  Unweighted  means  could  not  bo  aaed  to  eliminate  this  unequal  distribution  because  In  two 
of  the  five  claseee,  there  wore  no  feperti  st  all  from  one  of  the  three  air  base  ar«M( 


As  table  60  shows,  class  A  does  not  include  any  interviews  from  West 
ADC  neighborhoods  and  B  omits  any  cases  from  East  ADC  areas.  The  effect  of 
these  omissions  is  to  increase  the  average  of  A  and  reduce  the  average  of  B. 
Likewise,  the  inclusion  inDof  the  previously  mentioned  high  disturbance  reports 
from  an  East  ADC  neighborhood  boosts  the  average  of  D,  while  the  absence  of 
any  West  ADC  reports  from  E  areas  also  raises  the  overall  totals  for  this  last 
group.  The  net  effect  of  all  these  unequalities  is  to  Increase  the  difference 
between  A  and  B,  and  decrease  the  differences  between  B,  C,  and  D.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  consistent  rank  ordering  of  disturbance  achieved  by  the  SIL-60 
classes  may  be  considered  minimal. 
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When  the  air  base  area  details  are  examined  in  table  60,  the  rank  order¬ 
ing  is  consistently  maintained  in  all  but  two  comparisons.  Classes  C  and  D  of 
the  West  ADC  base  are  about  equal,  and  disturbance  reported  by  D  of  the  East 
ADC  base  is  greater  than  that  of  C  and  almost  as  great  as  that  of  A.  This  latter 
exceptional  group  is  the  same  as  already  described  in  the  Le<j  comparisons.  As 
already  reported,  and  as  will  be  shown  again  in  the  other  tables  of  this  section, 
this  East  ADC  group  reports  feelings  of  greater  fear,  less  base  considerateness, 
less  base  importance,  and  less  overall  satisfaction  with  the  area.  All  of  these 
attitudes  tend  to  increase  the  reported  disturbance  and  annoyance  feelings. 

2.  Scale  5  -  Frequency  of  Activity  Disturbance 

As  expected,  frequency  of  disturbance  is  directly  related  to  duration 
of  S1L  60.  The  range  of  response  is  from  57  percent  reporting  frequent  disturb¬ 
ance  at  80  seconds  or  more  per  hour  to  only  15  percent  at  less  than  ?.0  seconds 
per  hour.  Table  61  presents  the  overall  relationships  and  table  62  includes  the 
air  base  area  details.  In  all  but  the  one  exceptional  East  ADC  base  area  (class  D), 
the  SIL-60  series  rank  orders  responses  of  frequency  of  disturbance  for  each  air 
base  area. 


table  62 

rproufKCY  or  activity  o.  disturbance 

BY  StL-6 C£h  CROUPS  AMD  AIP  BASE  APE  AS 


FREQUENCY  OF  ACTIVITY  DISTURBANCE 
BY  SIL-60  db  GROUPS 

Types  of  Seals  5- 


Duration  Frequency  of  Diaturbance 


SIL-60  db 

- rrr 

•rr 

Ti 

TTr 

(Seconds 

Number  of 

Few 

Many 

Ft* 

Many 

CU»»  per  Hour) 

QCC»», 

.  °ctr"t- 

fr«q. 

rm. 

A 

191  3% 

11% 

29% 

20% 

17% 

B  5C-79 

461  7 

23 

38 

17 

19 

C  40-47 

424  8 

29 

36 

14 

11 

D  20-30 

830  11 

34 

36 

9 

10 

F  15  or  Io«. 

422  15 

39 

31 

10 

5 

1  ypes  of  Seals  5  - 


D«  ratio* 

Frequency  of  Disturbance 

SIL-bOdb 

“T5 

— nr— 

J-5 

~TT1 - 

-rrnr 

f  Second  a  Air  B**4 

Number  of 

F 1. 

Many 

Few 

Many 

Cisco 

per  Hoar)  Area 

interviews 

None 

Occ.a 

Occae. 

Treq. 

Freg. 

0 

80*  S*C 

107 

2% 

7% 

22% 

21% 

40% 

r-.t  ADC 

04 

4 

14 

17 

20 

25 

B 

50-79  SAC 

Ill 

2 

12 

39 

21 

26 

W*oi  aDC 

350 

• 

27 

30 

!6 

11 

C 

40-49  SAC 

105 

4 

23 

A0 

17 

It 

Weot  ADC 

160 

12 

34 

36 

11 

7 

E*et  ADC 

159 

8 

28 

33 

15 

16 

D 

20-10  S*C 

105 

15 

35 

31 

1! 

6 

Woof  ADC 

294 

n 

42 

15 

6 

6 

E»*t  ADC 

211 

5 

20 

19 

15 

21 

E 

19  or  Woo  SAC 

104 

26 

32 

10 

9 

1 

r.*t  -dc 

318 

U 

40 

1! 

11 

u 

3.  Scale  6  -  Annoyance  by  Disturbance  Activities 


The  degree  of  reported  annoyance  is  also  directly  related  to  the  SIL-60 
scale.  Although  the  overall  differences  between  B  and  C  are  small  and  not  signif¬ 
icant,  the  relationships  are  clear — as  duration  increases,  annoyance  increases. 
At  the  upper  level,  53  percent  report  much  annoyance,  while  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  SIL  scale,  only  14  percent  report  much  annoyance.  Table  63  presents  the 
overall  relationships  between  annoyance  and  SIL-60  classes.  Table  64  includes 
the  air  base  area  comparisons.  In  all  but  two  cases,  the  annoyance  is  rank 
ordered  by  the  SIL-60  series  at  each  air  base  area.  The  two  exceptions  are: 

D  and  E  at  SAC  areas  are  about  equal  and,  as  expected,  D  at  the  East  A DC  base 
is  greater  than  C. 
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1  ,»B!.F  t>4 


I  fip.l.t  6? 

REPORT* D  ANNOY ANC*  HY  SIL-60  db  GROUP* 


Purition 
KIE-60  db 
(Second  « 
per  Ho.tr) 


^  ypr*  Oi  St  .lie  t>- 
R*porl*d  Annoyance 

S - I- 1 4-7  ^ 

Number  of  Few  Many  Much 

Interview*  None  A  l.mle  A  L>UI»  Aimoyanc e 


RFPOFT1D  ANNOY  aNC  F  BY  SIL-60  db  GROUP 
AND  AIR  BASE  ABE  AS 

1  ypet  of  Sc  *lf  6* 

Diratton  Be  ported  Annoyance 

SM.-f.Odb  ri  A  •'  17  " 

(Second*  Air  Bn*  Humber  of  Few  M»ny  Much 

CE»t  pefMour)  Area  Interview*  None  A  i  >tU»  A  I. ml*  Annoyance 


SAC 

Feet  ADC 


40-49 

20-39 
Id  or  Us* 


W**t  ADC  350 

SAC  10) 

»-*t  ADC  1*0 
r  adc  m 

?AC  JOS 

West  ADC  244 
Fast  ADC  2)1 


l*or  le**  SAC 


F *st  ADC  J'- 


4.  Scale  7  -  Combination  of  Activity  Disturbance  and  Annoyance 

Almost  half  of  all  residents  experiencing  80  seconds  or  more  of  SIL-60 
noise,  report  much  annoyance  with  4  to  5  activities.  In  contrast,  only  12  percent, 
exposed  to  an  average  of  loss  than  20  seconds  of  this  noise  level,  report  as  much 
annoyance.  While  some  of  the  class  differences  are  small,  SIL  60  appears  to 
rank  order  the  combined  scale  of  disturbance  and  annoyance.  Table  65  presents 
the  overall  comparisons,  and  table  66  includes  the  area  details 


ACTIVITY  DISTURBANCE  AND  ANNOYANCE 
BY  SIL-60  db  CROUPS 

Type*  of  t«  J  - 
Disturbance  %nd  Annoyance 


Duration  Few  Moderate  Many 

SIL-60  db  Activities  Activities  Actuates 

(Seconds  Number  of  Little  Mucfi  Lmu  Muck  Tittle  Mucn 


ACTIVITY  DBTURBANCF  AND  ANNOYANCE 
BY  SIL-60  db  CROUPS  AND  AIR  BASE  ARI  AS 

1  ype*  of  Scale  *  - 
Disturbance  and  Annoyance 


Duration  Few  Moderate  Many 

Ml  db  Number  Activities  Activities  Activities 

(Seconds  Air  Base  Inter-  Little  Much  Little  Much  Little  Mach 


CNss 

per  Hour) 

Interviews 

Annoy 

Annoy 

Annoy 

Annoy 

Annoy 

Annoy 

A 

80  + 

19! 

4% 

3% 

11% 

15% 

20% 

47% 

B 

50-79 

461 

14 

4 

27 

16 

2  J 

16 

C 

40-4<< 

424 

17 

7 

27 

18 

1J 

18 

D 

20-30 

8  30 

20 

8 

25 

18 

15 

14 

F 

19  or  less 

422 

27 

12 

20 

17 

12 

12 

CUe* 

per  Hour!  Are* 

view* 

Annoy 

Annoy 

Annoy 

Annoy 

Annoy 

Annoy 

A 

•  0-f  SAC 

107 

4% 

1% 

10% 

12% 

19% 

54% 

F 

ADC 

84 

5 

6 

12 

19 

21 

37 

B 

50-74  SAC 

III 

8 

5 

24 

22 

22 

19 

West 

ADC 

158 

16 

4 

31 

14 

22 

13 

C 

40-44  SAC 

105 

4 

4 

18 

30 

14 

20 

«eat 

ADC 

160 

23 

4 

40 

11 

I! 

11 

Fast 

ADC 

154 

16 

4 

19 

17 

15 

24 

D 

20-34  C^C 

305 

17 

13 

24 

23 

14 

9 

West 

ADC 

294 

30 

6 

32 

13 

13 

6 

Fait 

ADC 

231 

11 

4 

15 

18 

21 

31 

F 

lOor  le**  S*C 

104 

12 

10 

17 

18 

8 

F**t 

ADC 

318 

24 

12 

23 

17 

10 

14 

Only  in  the  case  of  class  D  of  the  East  ADC  base  does  the  SIL-60  series 
fail  to  rank  order  scale  7.  This  scale  also  reflects  some  of  the  dynamics  of  dis¬ 
turbance  and  annoyance.  When  A  and  B  of  SAC  areas  are  compared,  class  A 
residents  report  more  annoyance  with  many  activities  (4  to  5),  while  B  reports 
more  annoyance  with  only  2  to  3  activities  (excludes  sleep  and  rest).  Likewise, 
when  C  and  D  of  the  West  ADC  bases  are  compared,  class  D  reports  more 
respondents  complain  about  a  little  annoyance  with  only  vibrations,  while  class 
C  respondents  are  more  numerous  in  feeling  a  little  annoyance  with  speech  and 
listening  interference  and  much  annoyance  with  sleep  or  rest  disturbance.  The 
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exceptional  group  in  class  JD  of  the  East  ACC  base  indicates  that  almost  one-third 
feel  much  annoyed  by  4  to  5  activity  disturbances*  as  compared  to  only  6  to  9  per¬ 
cent  of  the  comparable  respondents  in  the  other  two  air  base  areas.  In  general* 
this  scale  may  be  considered  the  most  useful  single  yardstick  of  respondent  reac¬ 
tions  to  noise  disturbances. 


5.  Scale  2  -  Fear  of  Air  Crashes 


In  general  the  tendency  is  for  greater  fear  to  be  expressed  by  residents 
living  under  SIL-60  noise  levels  of  longer  average  duration..  Feelings  of  disturb¬ 
ance  and  annoyance  are  normally  heightened.  In  the  overall  comparisons  pre¬ 
sented  in  table  67,  the  small  differences  between  classes  B  and  C,  and  the  some¬ 
what  higher  fear  response  in  D  can  be  explained  by  reference  to  the  air  base  area 
data*  presented  in  table  68.  The  general  effectiveness  of  the  SIL-60  series  to 
rank  order  fear  responses  is  seen  in  comparisons  of  extreme  classes  of  the 
acoustic  range.  More  than  half  of  all  residents  exposed  to  an  average  ox  80  sec¬ 
onds  or  more  per  hour  of  SIL-60  noise  report  much  fear,  while  only  17  percent  of 
the  group  experiencing  less  than  20  seconds  per  hour  of  this  noise  report  the 
same  amount  of  fear.  .. 


T  ABLE  *t 

TEAR  OF  AIR  CRASHtS  BY  SIL-M4B  CROUPS 


ru*e 

Duration 
SIL-60  db 
(Seconds 
par  Hour) 

Number  of 
Interview* 

None 

ef  Scale  2  - 
— , - 

MaA.r.t, 

Fear 

— r~ 

Much 

A 

•0  + 

191 

9* 

)l« 

51% 

B 

50-79 

461 

2) 

51 

26 

C 

40  49 

424 

14 

55 

26 

D 

20-39 

830 

14 

58 

26 

E 

19  or  le»« 

422 

20 

63 

17 

FEAR  OF  AIR  CRASHtS  BY  SIL-«0  4b  GROUPS 
AMD  AIR  BASF  AREAS 


Claee 

Duration 

STL-40  44 

fSeconds  Air  B*ae 
per  Hour)  Area 

Number  of 
Interviews 

!»»••  •>  1  - 
'6  1 

None  Moderate 

Fear 

Much 

A 

•0+  SAC 

107 

4% 

24% 

*T% 

r-at  ADC 

•4 

4 

56 

35 

B 

50-74  SAC 

til 

12 

40 

48 

Woat  ADC 

550 

27 

54 

19 

C 

40-AY  SAC 

105 

11 

42 

47 

Vest  ADC 

160 

28 

62 

10 

F>at  ADC 

159 

14 

56 

30 

D 

20-54  SAC 

505 

17 

52 

31 

Vest  ADC 

294 

18 

69 

13 

Feet  ADC 

251 

13 

»1 

36 

F 

|9or  lees  SAC 

104 

14 

62 

24 

East  ADC 

518 

21 

64 

15 

A  number  of  observations  should  be  made  of  table  68.  First,  West  ADC 
base  residents  uniformly  report  very  little  fear  -•jnd,  while  class  B  is  a  little 
more  than  C,  there  is  no  significant  difference  between  C  and  D.  Second,  all  of 
the  SAC  areas  rank  order  by  fear  and  SIL-60  groups.  Third,  class  D  of  the  East 
ADC  base  reports  36  percent  of  respondents  with  much  fear,  the  highest  of  all 
areas  at  this  air  base. 


6.  Base  Importance 


Although  the  tendency  is  for  persons  living  in  areas  with  longer  dura¬ 
tions  of  SIL  60  to  feel  the  air  base  is  more  important,  many  inconsistencies 
cast  doubts  as  to  the  validity  of  these  relationships.  Tables  69  and  70  present 
the  overall  comparisons,  while  tables  71  and  72  present  the  area  detail.  In  both, 
the  index  and  the  scale,  the  upper  SIL-60  groups  report  greater  base  importance 
than  the  lower  groups.  But  all  of  the  five  SIL-60  classes  do  not  rank  order. 
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When  the  area  detail  is  examined,  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  wide 
area  differences  and  disproportionality  of  case  distribution  are  obscuring  rela¬ 
tionships  that  may  exist.  For  example,  the  SAC  base  residents  feel  much  more 
strongly  that  their  base  is  important  to  their  welfare  than  respondents  at  the 
other  two  bases.  Likewise,  responses  at  the  West  ADC  base  are  generally  higher 
than  at  the  East  ADC  base.  Consequently,  it  appears  as  if  base  differences  are 
much  more  important  than  SIL-60  groupings. 


CWea 


C 

D 


r 


T ABLE  *0 


INDEX  OF  BASE  IMPORfANCf  BY  SIL-60  db  uROUPS 


Duration 
SIL-60  db 

Indea  11  Groupa  - 
Base  Importance 

{Saconda 
per  Hour) 

Number  of 
Interviews 

Unit 

i-  3 

Moderate 

<•? 

M-^at 

80  + 

191 

31% 

34% 

50-7« 

46! 

17 

50 

3) 

40-40 

424 

35 

42 

21 

20.19 

830 

31 

42 

27 

19  or 

422 

45 

19 

16 

1  ABLE  TO 


SCALE  or  BE  PORTED  BASE  IMPOiT  NCI  BY  SIL-60  db  CROUPS 


Deration 

lyp.. 

of  Scale  10 

STL-60  db 

Bit* 

Import  «ince 

(See and a 

Number  of 

5 

1 

2 

CI*pp 

per  Hour) 

Interview* 

t.!M;*  Moderate 

Moat 

•04 

19! 

10% 

16% 

54% 

B 

50- TP 

461 

7 

25 

6? 

C 

40-44 

424 

19 

37 

48 

D 

20-59 

010 

1) 

15 

52 

r 

19  at  lea* 

422 

14 

50 

32 

TABLE  72 


SCALE  Or  REPORTED  BASE  IMPORT  ANCE 


BY 

SIL-60  db 

CROUPS  AND  AIR 

BASF 

AREAS 

TNDFX 

OF  BASE  IMPORTANCE 

BY  SIL-60 

4b  CROUPS 

7  nwi  at  6ral» 

10. 

AMD 

air  base 

areas 

Indea  11  Croupa 

- 

D«  rattan 
SIL-60  db 

— 

Base  Importance 

Duration 

- 

BiSt  ;mpo*lanct 

(See end a 

Air  B-ee 

Number  of 

0 

1 

2 

SIL-60  db 

C1«ae 

per  Hour) 

Araa 

Interview  i 

Little  Moderate 

Moat 

(Saconda 

Air  Bsae 

Number  of 

0-1 

2-3 

4-  5 

1  "■ 

Claii 

per  Hour) 

Area 

Intervlewa 

Little  Moderate 

Voal 

A 

•Or 

SAC 

107 

4% 

15% 

19% 

A 

80+ 

SAC 

107 

5% 

34% 

61% 

Eaat  ADC 

•4 

14 

61 

21 

F>it  ADC 

84 

65 

35 

0 

B 

50-79 

SAC 

111 

9 

18 

77 

Weat  ADC 

150 

7 

20 

65 

B 

50-79 

SAC 

111 

3 

41 

56 

Waat  ADC 

550 

21 

94 

25 

C 

40-49 

SAC 

105 

4 

It 

79 

Weat  ADC 

160 

9 

41 

90 

C 

40-49 

SAC 

105 

6 

32 

62 

Faat  ADC 

159 

20 

46 

2b 

Waat  ADC 

160 

26 

58 

16 

Eaat  A DC 

159 

62 

33 

5 

D 

20-39 

SAC 

305 

2 

26 

72 

Weat  ADC 

294 

• 

34 

9a 

D 

20-39 

SAC 

105 

4 

43 

51 

Eaat  ADC 

231 

32 

48 

20 

Weat  ADC 

294 

28 

51 

19 

Eaat  ADC 

231 

69 

29 

2 

E 

19  or  lea  a 

SAC 

104 

5 

27 

68 

Eatt  ADC 

318 

22 

58 

20 

F 

19  or  Issa 

SAC 

104 

6 

41 

53 

Eaat  ADC 

318 

58 

38 

4 

For  both  the  index  and  scale,  there  are  very  small  different-  in 
response  among  SAC  base  residents.  The  full  range  is  only  from  79  to  68  per¬ 
cent.  Likewise,  the  index  shows  only  small  differences  among  SIL-60  groups  at 
the  other  two  bases.  But  the  scale  shows  A  and  B  at  the  ADC  bases  greater  than 
C.  Class  C,  however,  is  about  equal  to  D,  which  is  a  little  less  than  E.  The 
relationship  of  SIL-60  classes  and  air  base  importance  are  not  consistent. 

7.  Air  Base  Considerateness 


The  relationship  between  SIL-60  groups  and  air  base  considerateness  is 
also  unclear.  While  the  overall  pattern  reflected  by  the  index  of  base  conriiderate- 
ness  (table  73)  shows  small  and  insignificant  variations  among  the  SIL-60  classes, 
the  area  detail  reflected  in  table  75  shows  a  tendency  for  a  direct  relationship. 

In  comparison,  the  overall  picture  presented  in  table  74,  based  on  the  scale  of 
the  generalized  Air  Force  image  of  considerateness,  shows  a  tendency  toward  a 
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direct  relationship  with  SIL-60  classes.  When  the  hypothesis  of  a  direct  relation  • 
ship  is  examined  in  the  area  detail  of  table  76,  however,  very  few  significant 
differences  are  found  among  the  individual  area  groups. 


TABLI  73 


TABLE  74 


Clots 


A 

B 

C 

D 

F 


INDEX  OF  FFFMNGS  OF  BASE  CONSIDER  ATENESS 
BY  SIL-60  db  CROUPS 


SCALE  or  AIR  FORCE  CONSIDER ATENFSS 
BY  SIL-60  4b  CROUPS 


Duration 
SIL-60  db 
(Second* 

Number  of 

Interview* 

TT 

Leiit 

Index  9  Groupe- 
Ba*e  Coneideratcneee 

- rx - 

Moderate 

Mo«( 

Class 

40  + 

191 

34% 

43% 

21% 

A 

50-79 

461 

23 

44 

31 

B 

40-40 

424 

28 

49 

2 1 

C 

20-39 

430 

37 

4  i 

20 

D 

19  or  le*e 

422 

20 

48 

21 

E 

Deration 
SIL-60  4b 

Type*  of  Scale  14- 

(Second* 

Number  of 

TT 

i-i 

4-7 

Mr  Hoar) 

Interview* 

L*»*l 

Moderate 

Moat 

80+ 

161 

31% 

33% 

34% 

10-76 

461 

35 

34 

26 

40-46 

424 

38 

37 

23 

10-36 

030 

37 

37 

26 

16  *»r  Woo 

422 

3* 

42 

22 

TABLE  75 


INDEX  OF  FEELINGS  OF  BASF  CONSIDER  AT  ENiba 
BY  SIL-60  db  CROUP  AND  AIR  BASF  AREAS 


Duration 

Index  9  Group*- 

S»L-60  db 

Bare 

Consider  at  eft*  a* 

(Second* 

Air  Bate 

Number  of 

■  r  ;r 

5-4 

7 

Class 

p*  r  HoMf) 

Area* 

Interview* 

Lea  at 

Moderate 

Mo»t 

A 

80  + 

SAC 

107 

41% 

31% 

26% 

Feat  ADC 

84 

21 

39 

20 

B 

50-79 

SAC 

111 

32 

40 

28 

Weat  ADC 

130 

44 

44 

12 

C 

40-4* 

SAC 

103 

22 

48 

10 

W**t  ADC 

160 

30 

46 

24 

East  ADC 

159 

31 

33 

16 

D 

20-19 

SAC 

105 

42 

42 

to 

Weat  ADC 

294 

26 

46 

2» 

Fast  ADC 

231 

45 

36 

1  7 

F 

19  or  le*a 

S4C 

104 

39 

<1 

18 

Fait  ADC 

118 

26 

49 

25 

TABLE  76 

SCALE  OF  AT*  F'  1C?  CC7~IDER AT l NESS 
BY  SIL-60  d‘-  GRvjDPS  AND  AIR  BASE  AREAS 


Duration 

Typet  of  Scale 

14- AF 

SIL-60  db 

Air  Beee 

AF  Considered 

mess 

(Sfteeia 

Number  of 

6  1 

4-? 

4-4” 

Claee 

per  Hour? 

Are* 

Least 

Moderate 

Most 

A 

80  + 

S*C 

107 

8% 

37% 

55% 

E art  *ADC 

04 

60 

33 

7 

B 

30-  70 

SAC 

Ilf 

4 

26 

41 

•  ect  ADC 

130 

43 

39 

18 

C 

4*-46 

SAC 

!05 

6 

22 

*2 

k»«l  Al't. 

160 

44 

42 

14 

East  ADC 

156 

54 

39 

.  T 

D 

20-19 

S/C 

303 

10 

31 

59 

West  ADC 

294 

49 

42 

9 

East  ADC 

231 

57 

36 

7 

F 

16  cr  Wee 

SAC 

104 

6 

26 

68 

Fast  ADC 

318 

46 

47 

7 

Since  the  index  consists  of  direct  questions  about  local  base  personnel, 
somewhat  greater  importance  may  be  placed  on  its  interpretation.  As  table  75 
shows,  at  SAC  areas  D  and  E  reflect  feelings  of  the  least  amount  of  considerate¬ 
ness,  followed  by  C  and  B.  Class  A,  however,  includes  as  many  people  who 
feel  the  base  is  least  considerate  as  D  and  E  include.  In  western  ADC  areas, 
class  B  reflects  more  considerateness  than  C  which  equals  D.  At  East  ADC 
areas,  residents  in  A  reflect  feelings  of  the  most  considerateness,  followed  by 
C  and  D.  But  respondents  in  E  report  feelings  nlmost  as  favorable  as  those  in  A. 
Again  note  that  D  reports  the  least  favorable  attitudes. 


The  best  that  can  be  said  from  all  this  contradictory  evidence  is  that 
there  is  a  tendency  for  people  living  under  more  intense  SIL“60  conditions  to 
feel  the  base  is  more  considerate  and  is  making  a  greater  effort  to  minimize  the 
disturbance.  Individual  variations  and  air  base  differences  are  often  great 
enough  to  obscure  the  overall  trends. 


This  overall  tendency  is  more  pronounced  in  table  77,  reflecting  the 
index  of  Pilot  Considerateness  for  ADC  base  areas.  When  comparisons  are  made 
for  each  air  base,  no  significant  differences  are  revealed. 
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8.  Scale  1  -  Overall  Satisfaction  with  Neighborhood 


Neighborhoods  exposed  to  the  most  intense  SItr60  noise  also  appear  to 
have  more  non-aircraft  problems.  Its  residents  are  generally  less  satisfied 
with  living  conditions  in  their  areas.  Table  78,  presenting  the  overall  relation¬ 
ships,  reveals  that  23  percent  of  all  residents  in  class  A  are  satisfied  with  only 
as  many  as  4  of  the  10  residential  criteria.  In  contrast,  no  other  SILr60  group 
reports  more  than  13  percent  in  this  category.  The  total  of  scale  types  0  to  6 
reflects  the  number  of  people  satisfied  with  only  as  many  as  6  of  the  10  residen¬ 
tial  criteria.  As  can  be  seen  with  the  exception  of  class  E,  all  of  the  responses 
are  rank  ordered  by  the  SILr60  classes. 

TABLE  77 


INDEX  OF  PILOT  CONSIDER  AT FNESS 
BY  Sit*  60  CROUPS  AND  ADC  AREAS 


Deration 

Index  B  Croups 

SIL-60  db 

Pilot  Considerate**** 

TABLE 

74 

(Second* 

Air  B*n 

Nrnnbsr  *f 

• - 

PI 

T7T 

Ctatfl 

p«r  Hour! 

Ares 

Interview* 

L*a*t 

Moderate 

Moat 

SCALE  OF  OVERALL  SATlif  ACTION 

Wl '  NEIGHBORHOOD 

1 

BY  SIL  60 

CROUP  AND 

AIR  BASI  ARE/O. 

A 

406 

rest  ADC 

•4 

26* 

44* 

90* 

Duration 

Type 

of  Seal*  1  - 

B 

50-79 

West  ADC 

J50 

14 

43 

4) 

SIL-60  db 

Overall 

Satisfaction 

f  Second* 

Aar  B-ae 

Number  of 

Total 

C 

40-49 

W«*t  ADC 

160 

12 

46 

42 

C!'** 

per  Mo»r> 

Aro» 

Interview* 

0-4 

5-6 

0-6 

7-8 

9-10 

r*at  ADC 

159 

16 

52 

32 

A 

•or 

SAC 

107 

22* 

39* 

55* 

35* 

10* 

D 

£0-39 

W**t  ADC 

294 

II 

49 

40 

Fast 

ADC 

B4 

25 

27 

52 

36 

12 

E»*t  ADC 

231 

20 

51 

29 

B 

50-79 

s*c 

111 

14 

29 

49 

41 

16 

E 

19  or 

East  ADC 

SIB 

16 

54 

30 

Rest 

ADC 

350 

14 

42 

56 

52 

12 

C 

40-44 

SAC 

109 

24 

92 

56 

37 

7 

TABLE  78 

Writ 

ADC 

164 

7 

23 

30 

44 

26 

E-et 

ADC 

159 

It 

22 

35 

46 

21 

SCAL’Z  or  OVERALL  SATISFACTION  Wll'H  NEIGHBORHOOD 

BY  Ml 

60  CROUP 

D 

20-39 

SAC 

909 

7 

26 

39 

42 

25 

Duration 

Typea  of  Sc 

ale  1- 

Weal 

ADC 

294 

5 

IB 

23 

48 

29 

SIL-60  db 

Over 

all  Satisfaction 

East 

ADC 

291 

9 

27 

36 

42 

22 

(Seconds 

Number  of 

total 

Cl*si 

per  Hour) 

Interview* 

0-4 

5-6 

0-6 

7-8 

9-10 

E 

fft  or  l*»i 

SAC 

104 

B 

24 

32 

52 

16 

— 

' " 

' 

' 

East 

ADC 

918 

14 

23 

37 

36 

27 

A 

80* 

191 

23* 

3  ft* 

43% 

3  A* 

11% 

B 

50-79 

at! 

12 

31 

43 

42 

15 

C 

40-49 

424 

13 

24 

37 

43 

20 

D 

20-39 

830 

7 

23 

30 

44 

26 

E 

1 9  or  less 

422 

12 

24 

36 

41 

23 

The  tendency  for  overall  satisfaction  to  increase  as  the  duration  of 
SIL  60  decreases  is  generally  found  valid  when  individual  air  base  areas  are 
evaluated  in  table  79.  At  the  SAC  areas,  A  shows  less  satisfaction  than  B,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  D  and  E.  Class  C,  however,  is  about  *.he  same  as  A.  At  the  West  ADC 
base  areas,  B  reports  less  satisfaction  than  C  which  equals  D.  At  the  East  ADC 
base,  however,  there  are  no  significant  differences. 

9.  Summary  Relationships 

The  SIL*"60  acoustic  scale  is  the  best  of  the  three  acoustic  measures  for 
rank  ordering  disturbance  and  annoyance  responses.  All  three  response  varia¬ 
bles-— number  of  activities  disturbed,  frequency  of  activity  disturbance,  and 
annoyance — are  directly  correlated  with  the  duration  of  SIL-60  noise.  As  the 
duration  of  speech  interference  levels  increases,  the  disturbance  and  annoyance 
also  increase.  The  best  single  response  scale  reflecting  the  greatest  range  of 
feelings  is  the  combined  disturbance  and  annoyance  scale  7.  The  effectiveness 
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of  the  SIL-60  scale  to  rank  order  human  responses  is  considered  at  a  minimum 
in  this  particular  study.  As  the  air  base  area  detail  clearly  shows,  the  responses 
would  have  shown  greater  SIlr60  differences,  if  the  interviews  at  the  three  air 
bases  had  been  distributed  more  proportionally  among  the  acoustic  classes.  The 
sizable  air  base  area  differences  in  response  and  the  unequal  distribution  of  the 
interviews  from  each  air  base  among  the  SIIr60  classes  tend  to  minimize  the 
variations  in  average  response  which  are  related  to  the  SILr60  series. 

All  four  of  the  major  intervening  psychological  variables— fear,  base 
importance,  base  considerateness,  and  overall  satisfaction  with  each  local 
area — appear  directly  related  to  the  SIIr60  index.  The  clearest  relationships 
are  reflected  by  the  scales  of  fear  and  overall  satisfaction.  As  the  duration  of 
SIL  60  increases  the  amount  of  fear  of  crashes  and  the  overall  dissatisfaction 
with  living  conditions  in  a  neighborhood  also  increase.  La  the  case  of  feelings  of 
base  importance  and  base  considerateness,  the  overall  tendency  is  for  these 
variables  to  be  greater  when  the  duration  of  SIL  60  is  greater.  However,  the 
differences  by  air  base  area  and  individual  response  are  often  more  important 
than  the  SIL" 60  grouping.  Consequently,  the  overall  relationship  reflected  by 
the  inequalities  of  sample  distributions  among  the  three  air  base  areas  is  not 
always  consistent. 

F.  Evaluation  of  Sociopsychological  Factors  by  SHr60  Groups 
and  Annoyance  with  Aircraft 

In  the  previous  sections,  disturbance  and  annoyance  responses  have 
been  analyzed  in  terms  of  three  acoustic  measures:  volume  of  operations  and 
peak  SPL,  equivalent  continuous  SPL,  and  SILr60  groups.  The  latter  has  been 
found  the  most  discriminating  indicator  of  human  responses.  Consequently,  it 
was  decided  to  use  the  SIL-60  series  as  the  primary  acoustic  variable  in  the 
more  detailed  phases  of  this  analysis.  While  such  human  variables  as  fear, 
feelings  of  base  importance  and  base  considerateness,  and  overall  satisfaction 
with  living’  in  an  area  have  been  compared  with  varying  SIL-60  groups,  the  inter¬ 
relationships  with  feelings  of  annoyance  have  had  to  be  deduced  from  parallel 
rank  ordering  of  these  variables  by  the  SIL-60  claswes.  In  this  section,  direct 
comparisons  are  made  for  each  SIL-60  class  and  annoyance  group  and  each  of 
the  sociopsychological  variables  believed  to  have  some  influence  on  annoyance 
responses. 

In  order  to  avoid  having  very  few  observations  in  any  primary  analytical 
group,  only  four  SIL-60  groups  and  three  annoyance  groups  are  used  in  the  cross¬ 
tabulations.  Even  with  only  12  primary  groups,  two  of  the  most  intense  acoustic 
classes  contain  fewer  than  50  interviews.  If  it  were  possible  to  separate  the 
acoustic  and  annoyance  groups  into  greater  detail,  the  interrelationships  would 
be  even  sharper.  The  acoustic  groups  are  self-explanatory  and  the  annoyance 
groups  are  as  follows: 

a)  Few-a  little.  Only  listening  disturbances  annoy  only  a  little. 
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b)  Many- a  little.  From  2  to  5  activity  disturbances  annoy  only 

a  little. 

c)  Much  annoyance.  From  1  to  5  activity  disturbances  annoy  more 

than  a  little  or  much. 


1.  Activities  Disturbed 


Tables  80  and  81  give  us  some  greater  insight  into  the  relationships 
between  the  number  and  frequency  of  activities  disturbed  and  each  of  the  12 
analytical  groups.  The  least  annoyed  class  in  the  least  intense  SIL-60  group 
reports  almost  a  fourth  of  all  respondents  have  no  annoyance  and  no  disturb¬ 
ances  at  all*  while  the  number  for  the  most  intense  SIL-60  group  is  only  half 
as  large.  Conversely,  the  least  annoyed  group  has  16  percent  of  its  members 
who  report  4  to  5  disturbances,  but,  of  course,  these  disturbances  occur  only 
occasionally. 


1  ABLE  §0 


TABLE  •  1 


NUMBER  OF  ACTIVITIES  DISTURBED  BY  SIL  60  CROUPS 
AND  ANNOYANCE  WITH  ATLCk  AFT 


FR rOUFRCt  or  ACTIVITY  DISTURBANCE  BY  SIL  60  GROUPS 

and  annoyance  with  aircraft 


CUSS 

Dilution 
SIL-60  db 
(Seconds 
per  Hour) 

Annoyance  Scale 

Number  ef 

Types  ef  Seal 
Disturbance 
-j_ _ j_. 

le  4  - 

"XT' 

Cl*ee 

A! 

80+ 

Few  *  tittle 

4} 

12% 

72% 

16% 

At 

A2 

M*ny  a  little 

47 

0 

44 

$i 

A2 

AT 

Much  annoy 

101 

0 

$ 

9$ 

A3 

B I 

SC-76 

Few  a  little 

24$ 

1) 

76 

11 

Bt 

tSi 

Many  a  little 

lit 

0 

$0 

$0 

B2 

B3 

Much  annoy 

10$ 

0 

8 

42 

Bl 

C! 

20-46 

Few  a  tittle 

721 

18 

76 

6 

Cl 

cz 

M*ny  a  little 

30o 

0 

62 

38 

cz 

C3 

Mach  annoy 

225 

0 

5 

95 

a 

D! 

19  or  lost 

r.«  >  mu. 

272 

24 

71 

$ 

D I 

D2 

M«ny  a  tittle 

90 

0 

60 

40 

D2 

D3 

Much  annoy 

60 

0 

10 

40 

DJ 

FI 

Totals 

Few  »  little 

1281 

18 

7$ 

7 

“1 

F2 

M»ny  a  little 

$56 

0 

$8 

42 

F  2 

F3 

Much  annoy 

491 

0 

6 

44 

r . 

Types  of  Scat*  5- 


Duration 

Disturbance  Freouenev 

SIU40  4b 

xr 

n — 

"XT- 

— "nv 

f Second a 

Number  of 

Fen 

Many 

Few 

Many 

per  Hoar) 

Annoyance  Scale 

Interviews 

OcCaS. 

Occas. 

Tree. 

Freq. 

80+ 

ft*  a  tittle 

49 

$4% 

37% 

7% 

2% 

Many  a  little 

47 

4 

62 

26 

8 

Meek  a— oy 

101 

0 

12 

24 

64 

50-76 

Few  a  little 

24$ 

$4 

40 

$ 

1 

Maay  a  little 

111 

4 

$4 

29 

6 

Mach  annoy 

10$ 

0 

12 

33 

$$ 

20-4* 

Fen  »  Utile 

72! 

68 

30 

2 

0 

Many  a  little 

308 

12 

62 

18 

8 

Much  annoy 

224 

0 

18 

It 

44 

16  sr  lest 

Fen  a  little 

272 

77 

22 

1 

t#  . 

Many  •  little 

•G 

18 

63 

17 

2 

Much  aimoy 

60 

0 

23 

43 

34 

T  at  ale 

Fen  a  little 

1281 

67 

31 

2 

0 

Many  a  little 

5  $6 

II 

61 

21 

7 

Much  aimoy 

49! 

0 

16 

32 

$2 

The  second  most  intense  annoyance  group  also  shows  somewhat  less 
disturbance  when  the  duration  of  SIL  60  is  reduced.  While  just  more  than  half 
of  all  residents  who  experience  80  seconds  or  more  of  SU>60  interverence  and 
who  are  annoyed  a  little  with  many  disturbances  report  4  to  5  disturbances,  only 
40  percent  of  the  comparable  annoyance  group  with  less  than  20  seconds  of  expo¬ 
sure  report  as  much  disturbance.  The  most  annoyed  group,  however,  is  the 
most  homogeneous  and  reports  about  the  same  number  of  activity  interferences 
in  all  SIU‘60  classes.  Table  80  summarizes  these  data. 

Table  81  shows  the  high  correlation  between  frequency  of  disturbance 
and  acoustic  level  and  annoyance.  Only  2  percent  of  all  persons  annoyed  only  a 
little  by  one  activity  report  frequent  disturbances,  while  84  percent  of  the  most 
annoyed  group  report  frequent  disturbances.  Fewer  frequent  disturbances  are 
required  at  the  lower  SILr60  groups  to  produce  much  annoyance.  While  only 
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34  percent  of  all  persons  with  much  annoyance  reported  many  frequent  disturb¬ 
ances  in  the  lowest  SILr60  class,  almost  two-thirds  (64  percent)  of  the  comparably 
annoyed  group  in  the  highest  SILr60  group  reported  many  frequent  disturbances. 
This  general  tendency  for  comparably  annoyed  persons  in  the  more  intense 
SILr60  groups  to  report  more  activities  frequently  disturbed  is  also  found  to  be 
valid  in  the  other  two  annoyance  groups.  One  can  only  speculate  that  this  is  a 
sign  of  adaptation,  i.  e„  more  disturbance  is  required  to  produce  a  comparable 
annoyance  as  the  noise  stimulus  is  increased  in  intensity. 

2.  Scale  12  -  Complaint  Potential 


The  next  chapter  analyzes  in  detail  the  dynamics  of  readiness  to  com¬ 
plain  or  the  action  potential.  At  this  time,  the  overall  relationships  between 
annoyance,  the  noise  level,  and  the  complaint  potential  should  be  examined. 

Table  82  presents  these  overall  comparisons,  showing  thrt  readiness  to 
complain  is  directly  related  to  annoyance  levels.  While  two-thirds  of  all  resi¬ 
dents  who  are  much  annoyed  are  very  ready  to  complain,  only  one  out  of  five 
persons  who  are  least  annoyed  are  equally  ready  to  complain.  Likewise,  almost 

half  of  all  persons  who  are  only  annoyed  a  little  with  one  activity  disturbance 
refuse  to  support  any  complaint  activity.  The  comparable  "no  complaint"  group 
for  the  much  annoyed  is  only  13  percent. 


TABLE  82 

STALE  or  COMPLAINT  POT  I  NT  I AL  BY  SIL  68  CROUPS 
AND  ANNOY ANC1  WITH  AIRCRAFT 


CUm 

Duration 
SIL-60  db 
(Second* 
p*r  Hour) 

Annoyance  Seal* 

Number  of 
Interviews 

Types  of  Scale  12  * 
Complaint  Potential 

“tj  itj  nr- 

Neat  Moderate  Most 

At 

*04 

F«W  a  llttl* 

4) 

51% 

30% 

19% 

A2 

Many  *  little 

47 

20 

98 

36 

AJ 

Much  annoy 

10| 

12 

28 

60 

Bf 

50-79 

Eaw  a  little 

245 

4* 

95 

17 

B2 

Many  •  little 

111 

)S 

99 

29 

B3 

Much  annoy 

105 

21 

16 

63 

Ct 

20-48 

Fow  •  little 

721 

46 

94 

20 

C2 

Many  a  little 

30* 

26 

32 

42 

C3 

Much  annoy 

223 

II 

18 

71 

D1 

19  or  lsso 

Fow  »  little 

272 

*  5 

30 

28 

02 

M>ny  a  little 

90 

2*. 

33 

45 

D3 

Much  annoy 

60 

12 

23 

65 

FI 

Totals 

Few  a  little 

12*1 

45 

94 

21 

F2 

Many  a  little 

556 

2* 

34 

38 

FJ 

Much  annoy 

49| 

11 

20 

67 

While  annoyance  rank  orders  the  complaint  potential  consistently  for 
each  SIL-60  category,  the  biggest  effect  is  in  the  lower  two  SIL  groups.  When 
the  duration  of  SIL  60  is  less  than  50  seconds,  an  equally  annoyed  group  of  people 
appears  to  have  a  higher  action  potential  than  when  the  duration  is  longer  and 
more  intense.  This  tendency,  already  noted  in  connection  with  the  discussion  of 
frequency  of  activity  interference,  is  valid  in  many  other  psychological  variables. 
Apparently,  the  influence  of  moderating  psychological  factors  appears  to  be 
greatest  when  the  stimulus  levels  are  moderate. 
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3.  Scale  2  -  Fear  of  Air  Crashes 


In  previous  discussions,  fear  of  air  crashes  was  found  directly  related 
to  the  intensity  of  the  noise  stimulus.  As  table  83  shows,  however,  these  rela¬ 
tionships  are  primarily  due  to  the  presence  of  more  annoyance  at  the  higher 
noise  levels.  When  comparable  annoyance  groups  are  ecamined  for  each  SILr60 
group,  only  relatively  small  differences  are  generally  found  among  the  stimulus 
categories.  About  60  percent  of  all  persons  much  annoyed  with  aircraft  disturb¬ 
ances  express  much  fear  of  crashes.  In  contrast,  only  13  percent  of  the  least 
annoyed  feel  as  much  fear,(  Some  tendency  for  greater  fear  to  exist  in  the  more 
intense  noise  environments  la  found  in  the  comparison  of  extreme  situations. 
Whl’e  the  top  three  stimulus  groups  are  not  greatly  different,  the  highest  and 
lowest  groups  are  significantly  different.  Almost  two-thirds  of  all  much  annoyed 
in  stimulus  group  A3  are  much  air. aid  of  a  crash,  while  comparable  fear  is 
expressed  by  only  a  little  more  than  a  third  of  the  much  annoyed  in  class  D3. 


TABLE  *3 


TABLE  «4 


FEAR  Or  AIR  CRASHES  BY  SIL  60  CROUPS 
AND  ANNOYANCI  WITH  aircraft 


INt>FX  or  BASE  IMPORTANCE  BY  SIL  60  CROUPS  /NT 
ANNOYANCE  WITH  AIRCR  AFT 


Claaa 

Duration 
SIL-60  db 
(Seconds 
per  Hour) 

Annoyance  Scale 

Al 

*04 

Few  •  tittle 

A2 

M>ny  a  tilt!* 

A3 

Much  annoy 

Bl 

50-79 

Few  a  little 

B2 

Many  a  little 

B3 

Much  annoy 

Cl 

20-49 

Few  e  little 

cz 

Many  a  little 

C3 

Much  annoy 

D! 

19  or  loss 

Few  e  little 

L)2 

M*ny  a  little 

D3 

Much  annoy 

El 

Totals 

Few  a  little 

F2 

Many  a  little 

n 

Much  annoy 

1  ypea  o 4  Scale  2* 
Fear  of  Crashes 


Number  of 

0 

— i — 

i 

None 

Moderate 

Much 

43 

21% 

49% 

30% 

47 

6 

4$ 

49 

101 

» 

M 

64 

24$ 

31 

$6 

13 

111 

20 

23 

10$ 

7 

34 

54 

721 

2! 

66 

1) 

308 

IS 

SO 

S3 

22$ 

6 

J7 

37 

272 

23 

66 

If 

90 

10 

40 

21 

60 

6 

57 

37 

12*1 

24 

43 

13 

556 

16 

S3 

31 

491 

6 

37 

S7 

DsntiM 

5JL-60  fib 
Oecesds 


CWee 

per  Hour) 

Aeaeftace  Scale 

At 

•H 

Few  *  UttW 

A2 

Maoy  a  little 

A3 

Much  uuMy 

Bt 

50-74 

Few  a  little 

B2 

Many  a  imt# 

B) 

Mach  «aii) 

Cl 

20-40 

r#w  •  uni* 

C2 

Many  e  little 

C! 

Mach  annoy 

Dl 

10  or  loee 

Few  a  little 

D2 

Many  a  littW 

D3 

Much  annoy 

F! 

Totale 

Few  a  little 

F2 

Many  a  little 

F  3 

Much  annoy 

Index  11  Croups- 
Base  Importance 


Number  of 

Little 

— n — 

Moderate 

4-5 

Moat 

43 

23% 

40% 

35% 

47 

34 

40 

iu 

10! 

S3 

20 

39 

245 

12 

52 

J6 

III 

2! 

56 

23 

10$ 

24 

43 

33 

72! 

22 

49 

29 

30* 

37 

3* 

25 

22$ 

59 

»6 

13 

272 

42 

40 

18 

90 

43 

41 

16 

60 

64 

2R 

8 

12*1 

24 

4* 

28 

556 

34 

42 

24 

44! 

47 

30 

23 

4.  Base  Importance 


The  "much  annoyed"  residents  also  feel  the  local  air  base  is  least 
important  to  their  welfare.  Almost  half  of  all  greatly  annoyed  residents  feel  the 
base  is  of  little  importance  while  only  24  percent  of  the  least  annoyed  feel  that 
way.  In  each  SIIr60  class  the  tendency  persists  for  the  most  annoyed  persons 
to  feel  that  the  base  is  the  least  important.  The  biggest  differences,  however, 
are  found  in  the  less  intense  noise  levels.  Almost  two- thirds  of  the  "much 
annoyed"  in  class  D3  feel  the  base  is  least  important,  while  only  one-third  of 
the  "much  annoyed"  in  class  A3  feel  this  way.  Table  84  presents  these  compari¬ 
sons  as  an  Index  of  Base  Importance,  while  comparable  trends  are  noted  in 
table  85,  Scale  of  Base  Importance. 


In  each  interview,  every  respondent  was  asked,  "If  the  United  States 
should  get  into  another  war,  which  one  of  the  Armed  Services  do  you  think 
would  be  most  important  in  winning  that  war?"  The  answer  to  this  question  is 
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obviously  related  to  our  "babe  importance”  variable.  It  reflects  the  overall 
importance  of  the  Air  Force  compared  to  the  other  branches  of  the  armed 
forces.  As  table  86  indicates,  annoyance  with  aircraft  noise  does  not  affect  the 
overall  feelings  about  the  Air  Force  as  an  institution  of  defense.  When  the  size 
of  each  sample  is  considered,  the  differences  in  response  are  generally  within 
sampling  error.  About  half  of  all  residents  feel  the  Air  Force  is  most  import¬ 
ant,  while  less  than  10  percent  favor  another  b_--»*ch  of  the  armed  services. 


TAB  Li.  H  TABLF  it 


CNm 

SCALE  OF  BASE  IMPORTANCE  BY  5IL  40  CROUPS 

AND  ANNOYANCE  WITH  AIRCRAFT 

Duration  TrR.--rfScl.il>- 

ci  I  -An  ah  B.»«  Import.... 

.‘Seconds  Number  of  0  I  l 

oer  Hour)  Annoyance  Seal*  Interviews  Uttlo  Moderate  Most  Cl'-ss 

RFLATIVF  IMPORTANCE  OF  AIR  FORCE  IN  WINNING  A  WAR 
BY  5IL  60  GROUP  AND  A?  SOY  A  NX  F  WITH  *!RCP  AFT 

Reported  Relative 

Duration  importance 

5IL-40  dt»  Air.  Other 

Nuri.ur  a.  Force  Branch  A 

p-r  Hoar)  Af  yaaw  Sc»le  Inter  Meet  Most  Equ 

Al 

80  + 

Few  «  little 

4) 

5% 

42* 

i 

Al 

l(H  Few  a  little 

43 

46% 

12% 

4 

A  2 

Many  *  tittle 

17 

6 

43 

SI 

a  2 

Many  e  little 

47 

60 

9 

3 

A3 

Much  annoy 

101 

15 

31 

!  4 

A3 

Much  annoy 

101 

57 

4 

3 

B 1 

50-79 

Few  a  little 

245 

4 

20 

76 

01 

50-79  Tow  •  Uitl# 

24S 

47 

S 

4 

B2 

Many  s  tittle 

111 

6 

36 

54 

02 

Many  a  H,?W 

:n 

57 

6 

) 

B3 

Much  annoy 

105 

13 

26 

61 

133 

Mach  annoy 

105 

42 

5 

• 

Cl 

20-4*» 

Few  a  little 

721 

• 

34 

SO 

Cl 

20-4*  Few  a  little 

721 

46 

t 

4 

C2 

Many  a  little 

308 

17 

36 

47 

C2 

Many  e  little 

SOS 

54 

s 

{ 

C3 

Much  annoy 

225 

26 

40 

34 

C3 

Mach  annoy 

225 

S6 

9 

3 

D! 

19  or  less 

Few  a  little 

111 

16 

SI 

33 

Dt 

!  o  or  leea  Few  •  little 

272 

SO 

7 

1 

D2 

Many  a  little 

90 

15 

47 

30 

D2 

Many  e  little 

40 

40 

12 

2 

D3 

Much  annoy 

60 

28 

50 

22 

D3 

Mach  asaey 

60 

SO 

12 

3 

r  1 

Totals 

Few  •  little 

1281 

4 

35 

S6 

FI 

Tot.l#  Few  •  little 

1201 

44 

0 

4 

F2 

Many  •  little 

556 

14 

38 

40 

F2 

Many  a  little 

556 

so 

7 

3 

E3 

Much  ennoy 

491 

21 

3? 

42 

r* 

Mach  annoy 

4*| 

S3 

4 

i 

Another  question  asked  in  the 

survey,  related  to  feelings  of  the 

import- 

ance  of  the  military  service,  was:  "Some  people  have  said  that  the  best  way  to 
stay  out  of  war  is  to  be  so  strong  that  no  one  would  dare  attack  us.  In  general,  - 
how  do  you  feel  about  this  statement  —  Do  you  strongly  agree,  agree,  disagree, 
or  strongly  disagree?"-  As  table  87  indicates,  very  few  people  disagreed  with 
this  statement,  but  the  less  annoyed  were  a  little  firmer  in  their  convictions. 
Again  it  will  be  noted  that  the  biggest  effect  seems  to  be  at  the  lowest  SIIr60 
group.  About  42  percent  of  the  least  annoyed  strongly  agree  while  only  30  per¬ 
cent  of  the  most  annoyed  feel  the  same  way. 

T  ABLE  *7 

rXTfNl  OF  AGR  HI  Ml  Ml  *I1H  51AUMENI. 

"BFST  WAY  TO  STAY  OUT  OF  WAR  IS  TO  BE  --  STRONG" 

BY  SI L  60  GROUP  AND  ANNOY  *NC1  ».*t»  AIRCRAFT 


Duration 

Sit. *60  dh  frttst  st  Agreement 


Class 

{Seconds 
per  Hour) 

Annoyance  Scale 

Numb*  r  of 
Interviews 

St rong ly 
Agree 

Agree 

Disagree 

Al 

8*9  + 

Few  a  little 

43 

40% 

46% 

14% 

A2 

M»ny  a  little 

47 

36 

53 

11 

A3 

Much  annoy 

10! 

4! 

38 

21 

B 1 

50-79 

Few  a  little 

245 

55 

33 

12 

B2 

Many  a  little 

II  1 

40 

49 

II 

in 

Much  annoy 

105 

34 

52 

14 

Cl 

20-44 

Few  a  little 

721 

18 

47 

15 

C2 

Many  a  little 

)  08 

35 

5) 

12 

Cl 

Much  annoy 

225 

39 

41 

20 

D  l 

l‘>  or  l*m 

Few  a  little 

272 

42 

46 

U 

1)2 

M»ny  a  little 

40 

28 

59 

1  1 

1)1 

Much  annoy 

60 

)0 

5) 

17 

FI 

lot-1. 

Few  a  lltlle 

12H  1 

42 

44 

14 

F  2 

Many  a  Utile 

5Sh 

15 

51 

1? 

FI 

Much  -nnoy 

44  1 

17 

44 

19 

53 


5.  Base  Considerateness 


The  "much  annoyed"  residents  consistently  feel  the  base  is  less  con¬ 
siderate  of  their  welfare  and  could  do  more  to  reduce  the  disturbances.  These 
findings  are  reflected  in  both  the  Index  of  Base  Considerateness  (table  88)  and 
the  general  Scale  of  Air  Force  Considerateness  (table  89).  The  index  appears 
to  be  the  more  sensitive  indicator  and  is  used  in  the  following  more  complicated 
analyses.  Again  the  biggest  differences  in  response  occur  in  the  lower  SIIr60 
classes.  While  56  percent  of  the  "much  annoyed"  feel  the  base  is  the  least  con¬ 
siderate,  only  23  percent  of  the  "least  annoyed"  in  SHr60  class  C  feel  that  way. 
The  overall  variation  is  49  percent  of  the  much  anno>ed  versus  21  percent  of  the 
least  annoyed  who  feel  the  base  is  least  considerate. 


INDFX  OF  BASE  CONbfDi  R  A  T  F  NI  S5  BY  SIL  60  GROUPS  SCALE  OF  AIR  FORCE  C-~NStDI  LATENESS  BY  SIL  60  GkCUPS 

AND  ANNOYANCE  WI.H  AIRCRAFT  *ND  /.WO'.  ANCE  WITH  AIRCRAFT 


C.  1  *  s  « 

Duration 
S1L-60  db 
(Seconds 
per  Hour 

Annoyance  Seal# 

Marber  of 

Interviews 

Index  4 
Base  Con 

Groups- 

tderateness 

Class 

Duration 
SIL-40  db 

Annoyance  Sc*le 

Number  mt 
Interviews 

Types  Of  Scale 
Air  Force  Consider 

!4- 
a  tens  s 

i-i  J 

Least  Mod 

4  5 

rate  Most 

(Seconds 
per  Hoar) 

C  I 

Least 

2-3 

Moderate 

4-5 

Most 

At 

804 

Few  »  little 

43 

16* 

%  37% 

A! 

404 

Few  a  little 

43 

24% 

28% 

44% 

A2 

M«ny  i  little 

47 

30 

23 

A2 

Many  a  little 

47 

34 

34 

31 

A! 

Much  annoy 

mi 

43 

18 

a  3 

Meet  annoy 

101 

3 1 

38 

31 

B! 

50-79 

Few  •  little 

245 

16 

34 

Bt 

60-70 

Few  a  little 

248 

33 

36 

It 

nz 

Many  a  little 

111 

28 

30 

B2 

Many  a  little 

111 

3! 

39 

30 

B1 

Much  annoy 

105 

45 

17 

B  3 

Mech  annoy 

105 

42 

32 

26 

Cl 

20-49 

Few  •  little 

721 

2) 

24 

Cl 

24-44 

Few  •  little 

721 

30 

41 

4V 

C.2 

M«ny  a  little 

308 

45 

14 

C  i 

Many  •  little 

304 

40 

33 

27 

C  J 

Much  annoy 

225 

54 

7 

C3 

M-JCh  »nnoy 

22. 

60 

23 

17 

D! 

Few  a  little 

272 

22 

i* 

D1 

14  nr  less 

Few  a  httU 

272 

31 

49 

24 

D2 

Many  a  little 

40 

41 

12 

D2 

Many  a  little 

40 

42 

39 

19 

D3 

Much  annoy 

60 

4* 

II 

D  3 

Much  annoy 

60 

30 

32 

it 

F.l 

Totals 

tew*  little 

128! 

21 

11 

ri 

lOCalO 

Few  a  little 

1281 

30 

41 

29 

F2 

Many  a  little 

556 

40 

14 

F2 

Many  a  little 

556 

34 

** 

27 

F3 

Much  annoy 

491 

44 

12 

ri 

Much  annoy 

44! 

44 

29 

22 

6.  Scale  1  -  Overall  Satisfaction  with  Neighborhood 


The  strong  relationship  between  annoyance  with  airplanes  and  overall 
satisfaction  with  living  in  an  area  is  apparent  in  table  90.  While  29  percent  of 
all  "least  annoyed"  persons  are  satisfied  with  9  to  10  of  the  residential  criteria 
in  their  neighborhoods,  only  7  percent  of  the  "much  annoyed"  feel  as  favorable. 
On  looking  at  the  other  side,  57  percent  of  the  "much  annoyed"  are  satisfied 
with  only  0  to  6  categories,  while  only  27  percent  of  the  least  annoyed  report 
as  little  satisfaction.  The  biggest  differences  are  reported  in  SIIr60  classes 
A  and  C. 


7.  Annoyance  with  Noise  of  Cars  and  Trucks 

People  differ  in  their  ability  to  tolerate  intense  noise.  In  an  earlier 
study  of  civilian  propeller  noise,  people  annoyed  by  airplane  noise  also  tend 
to  be  more  annoyed  by  other  noises.  Table  91  tends  to  substantiate  this  earlier 
observation  with  respect  to  traffic  noise.  Almost  half  of  ail  "least  annoyed" 

(with  aircraft)  report  they  never  hear  cars  and  trucks  go  by.  Another  third  who 
do  hear  them  state  they  are  never  bothered  or  annoyed.  Adding  these  two  groups 
together,  the  total  not  bothered  by  traffic  noise  amounts  to  84  percent  compared 
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to  62  percent  for  the  comparable  "much  annoyed"  group.  Of  the  extreme  noise 
tolerance  group  reporting  little  aircraft  annoyance  with  only  listening  activities 
when  the  duration  of  SIL  60  is  80  seconds  or  more*  98  percent  are  never  both¬ 
ered  by  traffic  noise  as  compared  to  76  percent  of  the  "much  annoyed"  group 
li\ing  in  the  same  environments. 


TABLr  90 

SCALE  or  OVERALL  tATISFACTlON  WITH  NEIGHBORHOOD 
BY  SIL  6C  CROUPS  AND  ANNOYANCE  WITH  AIRCRAFT 


CNss 

Duration 
SIL-60  db 
(Seconds 
per  Hour) 

Annoyance  Scale 

Number  of 
Inter,  lew* 

Types  at  Scale  I- 
Overat  Satisfaction 

FT 

T7* 

y-ro 

A  1 

80+ 

Few  a  little 

13 

30* 

40* 

30* 

A2 

Mer  y  a  little 

47 

$8 

It 

4 

A3 

Much  annoy 

101 

60 

34 

6 

B! 

$0-79 

r.w  •  iitti. 

245 

SI 

<t 

23 

B2 

Many  a  little 

111 

52 

19 

B) 

Much  annoy 

10$ 

61 

34 

3 

Cl 

20-49 

Few  a  little 

721 

2$ 

49 

30 

C2 

Many  a  little 

308 

36 

49 

19 

C3 

Much  annoy 

22$ 

94 

37 

9 

D! 

19  or  less 

F«w  a  little 

272 

29 

II 

33 

D2 

Many  «  tittle 

90 

42 

91 

7 

D! 

Much  annoy 

60 

9$ 

37 

• 

FI 

Total* 

Few  a  little 

!2*t 

27 

44 

29 

rz 

Meny  e  little 

$$6 

42 

44 

14 

F* 

Much  annoy 

4<>  1 

97 

16 

7 

TABLE  91 

ANNOYANCE  WITH  NOISE  OF  CARS  AND  TRUCKS 
BY  SIL  40  CROUPS  AND  ANNOYANCE  WITH  AIRCRAFT 


Deration  -visoytsc*  with  Cars 


(Secants 

Annoyance 

Number  ef 

Never 

N't 

Little 

■  Much 

Class 

per  Hour) 

Scale 

Interview! 

B»ar 

Ar. '.or 

Annoy 

Annoy 

At 

•0+ 

Few  a  little 

49 

94* 

44* 

2* 

0* 

A2 

Many  a  little 

47 

49 

21 

19 

17 

A3 

Mach  annoy 

101 

51 

25 

1) 

It 

Bt 

90-79 

Faw  %  kittle 

249 

54 

34 

to 

2 

B2 

Many  a  li«**e 

III 

51 

II 

11 

5 

B3 

109 

36 

32 

19 

IS 

Cl 

20*49 

Few  « 

721 

49 

95 

10 

6 

C2 

Many  n  little 

304 

n 

It 

21 

It 

C3 

ILch  annoy 

229 

ie 

lc 

19 

it 

D1 

19  or  less 

Few  e  Utile 

272 

43 

56 

tl 

10 

D2 

Many  a  little 

9C 

50 

in 

20 

12 

D3 

Mach  annoy 

60 

17 

17 

23 

29 

Cl 

T  Mali 

Faw  i  little 

12*1 

49 

95 

10 

6 

E2 

Meny  e  little 

996 

46 

21 

It 

IS 

F3 

Mach  annoy 

491 

39 

23 

r 

21 

Another  interesting  observation  is  the  comparison  of  annoyance  with 
airplanes  and  cars  and  trucks.  While  only  10  percent  of  all  persons  In  the  most 
intense  airplane  noise  environment  (class  A)  are  much  disturbed  by  street 
traffic  noise,  53  percent  are  much  bothered  by  airplane  noise. 

8.  Length  of  Exposure  to  Aircraft  Stimulus 


Will  people  learn  to  accept  aircraft  noise  as  an  inevitable  evil,  given 
enough  time?  Are  people  who  have  been  exposed  to  aircraft  noise  over  a  longer 
period  of  time  more  tolerant  of  the  noise  than  people  who  more  recently  moved 
into  an  area?  The  answers  to  these  questions  have  puzzled  and  challenged 
responsible  government  and  civilian  officials.  It  would  be  so  convenient  to  be 
able  to  say  "yes"  to  these  questions  and  then  ait  back  while  the  annoyance  prob¬ 
lem  solves  itself  with  time.  Unfortunately,  th^re  is  no  evidence  that  would  tend 
to  support  the  above  wishful  thinking.  In  fact,  all  available  information  contra¬ 
dicts  this  hypothesis. 

Table  92  summarizes  the  average  time  patterns  of  exposure  to  the  air¬ 
craft  noise.  It  indicates  the  percentages  of  all  residents  in  a  stimulus-annoyance 
group  who  are  usually  at  home  during  the  four  time  periods  of  the  day.  The  data 
indicate  no  significant  differences  in  exposure  for  the  three  annoyance  groups. 

If  the  above  hypothesis  were  valid  then  the  least  annoyed  should  report  greater 
exposure.  In  fact,  the  opposite  tendency  is  noted.  In  the  case  of  SILr60  classes 
B  and  D,  the  "much  annoyed"  report  somewhat  greater  exposure,  but  the  differ¬ 
ences  are  small  enough  to  be  attributable  to  chance  variations.  Likewise,  the 
opposite  tendency  noted  during  morning  and  afternoon  hours  in  class  A  is  not 
statistically  significant. 
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TABLE  o* 


TABLE  41 


Cl  'SI 

I  IMF  EXPOSED  TO  AIRCKAF 
BY  SI1.  60  CP  OOPS  AND  ANNO 

Du  r  »tion 

SIL-60  db 

(Seconds  Number  of 

Drr  Hour)  Annoyance  Sc  tie  Interviews 

T  IN  NEIGHBOR  HOOD 
YANCE  W1IH  AIRCRAFT 

Percent  Residents 
Usually  at  Home 

LENGTH  OF 

Duration 
51L-60  db 
(Seconds 
Claee  per  Houif 

RESIDENCE  IN  NEIGHBOR 
and  annoyance  WITH 

Number  «f 
Annoyance  Scale  Interviews 

HOOD  BY  S!L  60  GROUPS 
AIRCRAFT 

Number  of  Yenre  Residence 

Morning  Afternoon  E  vemng 

Wight 

<1 

•li 

3-6 

^-10 

>10 

A  1 

80-f  Few  •  little 

43 

*3* 

40* 

•4* 

91* 

61 

•  0+ 

rew  a  little 

4) 

9* 

23* 

13% 

50* 

5* 

M 

Many  a  little 

47 

55 

60 

92 

98 

At 

Meny  •  little 

47 

13 

1 1 

40 

36 

- 

A3 

Much  annoy 

101 

57 

55 

91 

96 

A3 

Much  annoy 

101 

4 

13 

46 

27 

5 

PI 

*50-79  Few  a  little 

245 

67 

65 

92 

9t 

91 

50-79 

Fow  a  little 

245 

27 

26 

19 

11 

17 

P2 

Many  a  little 

111 

60 

54 

92 

99 

92 

Many  a  little 

III 

14 

26 

25 

15 

15 

R3 

Much  annoy 

105 

76 

68 

90 

91 

93 

Much  annoy 

105 

14 

25 

26 

10 

20 

Cl 

20-49  Few  a  little 

721 

68 

64 

91 

95 

Cl 

20-44 

Few  o  little 

'21 

14 

K 

25 

16 

29 

C2 

Many  •  little 

308 

69 

69 

96 

96 

C2 

Many  a  little 

508 

!4 

14 

25 

21 

22 

C3 

Much  annoy 

225 

69 

67 

90 

«1 

LJ 

Much  annoy 

225 

16 

27 

26 

21 

D  1 

| n  or  leM  Few  a  little 

27  2 

46 

58 

92 

95 

0! 

19  nr  Few  •  Utile 

272 

«t 

It 

27 

24 

14 

P2 

Many  a  littly 

90 

73 

68 

93 

97 

02 

Many  a  little 

90 

13 

U 

25 

29 

19 

m 

Much  »r  noy 

60 

67 

65 

97 

100 

01 

Much  i—iy 

60 

12 

12 

26 

27 

23 

i 1 

Totals  Few  a  little 

1281 

66 

63 

c  i 

95 

ri 

Total#. 

Fow  a  little 

1281 

14 

It 

24 

It 

24 

F2 

Many  a  little 

556 

67 

66 

** 

•7 

rz 

Many  •  little 

556 

15 

19 

26 

22 

18 

l  3 

Much  annoy 

491 

68 

65 

91 

9. 

n 

Mach  annoy 

441 

II 

17 

51 

25 

18 

Another  test  of  the  "time  heals  all"  thesis  is  seen  in  table  93  which 
shows  length  of  residence  of  respondents.  The  data  again  appears  to  refute  the 
hypothesis.  No  real  significant  differences  are  noted.  While  6  percent  more  of 
the  least  annoyed  report  living  in  their  areas  10  or  more  years,  an  almost  equal 
and  offsetting  number  of  "much  annoyed"  reportliving  there  from  6  to  10  years.* 
Since  large  scale  Air  Force  operations  are  less  than  10  years  old  at  these  air 
bases,  these  two  time  periods  should  be  combined.  If  anything,  it  appears  as 
if  the  "least  disturbed"  have  lived  near  the  air  base  a  shorter  period  of  time. 
About  34  percent  have  lived  there  only  three  years  or  less,  as  compared  to 
28  percent  of  the  "much  annoyed."  When  individual  SIIr60  classes  are  exam¬ 
ined,  the  same  tendencies  are  noted  in  all  cases.  It  appears  as  if  the  opposite 
hypothesis  could  be  established:  if  anything,  greater  annoyance  results  from 
longer  exposure  to  the  aircraft  stimulus.  In  order  to  test  this  latter  thesis 
more  fully,  however,  it  would  be  necessary  to  examine  some  of  the  key  psycho¬ 
logical  attitudes  of  each  group  of  residents  by  their  length  of  residence.  The 
gross  differences  observed  in  table  93  may  not  be  only  a  function  of  length  of 
exposui  e,  but  rather  an  interrelationship  of  time  and  other  psychological 
variables.  More  detailed  analyses  were  not  possible  due  to  the  small  sizes  of 
sample  groups. 


9.  Respondents1  Experience  with  Flying 

While  the  differences  are  not  large,  greater  and  more  recent  personal 
experiences  with  flying  in  airplanes  tends  to  be  associated  with  less  annoyance. 
As  table  94  shows,  43  percent  of  the  "much  annoyed"  never  flew  in  an  airplane 
as  compared  to  only  37  percent  of  the  "least  annoyed."  Moreover,  a  greater 
percentage  of  the  "least  annoyed"  flew  more  often  and  more  recently.  These 
same  patterns  are  present  in  all  SIIr60  classes  with  the  greatest  differences 

♦  Practically  all  of  this  difference  is  due  to  the  relationships  noted  in  class  C 
and  the  large  number  of  interviews  in  this  category. 
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observed  in  the  lower  SIL“60  groups.  Almost  60  percent  of  the  "much  annoyed" 
in  SIL-60  class  D  have  never  flown  as  compared  to  only  45  percent  for  the  "least 
annoyed"  living  in  the  same  neighborhoods. 

table  m 


TABLE  94 

RESPONDENTS'  EXPERIENCES  WITH  FLYING  BY  SIL  60  GROUPS 
AND  ANNOYANCE  WITH  AIRCRAFT 

Duration 


SIL-60  db 

(Seconds  Annoyance 
Class  per  Hour)  Scale 


Number  of  Number  Flights 
Interviews  0  >+' 


Time  Lest 

<I‘h'i^Z3 


A1 

80+ 

r*w  a  little 

4) 

A2 

Many  a  littla 

47 

A3 

Much  annoy 

101 

B 1 

*0-79 

Fa w  a  littla 

245 

B2 

Many  a  littla 

111 

B3 

Much  annoy 

105 

Cl 

20-49 

Taw  a  littla 

721 

C2 

Many  a  littla 

308 

Cl 

Much  annoy 

225 

Dl 

19  or  Us* 

Few  a  littla 

272 

D2 

Many  a  littla 

90 

Ui 

Much  annoy 

60 

El 

Totals 

Few  a  littla 

1211 

£2 

Many  a  littla 

556 

E3 

Much  annoy 

491 

44% 

37% 

!♦% 

49% 

7% 

0% 

30 

43 

27 

40 

11 

19 

39 

38 

23 

42 

9 

1C 

28 

37 

35 

31 

17 

24 

27 

42 

31 

37 

12 

24 

35 

40 

25 

36 

12 

17 

33 

37 

25 

34 

14 

44 

35 

21 

33 

9 

ii 

43 

35 

t 

21 

13 

23 

45 

34 

21 

26 

8 

2t 

48 

42 

to 

28 

8 

16 

5C 

32 

10 

17 

8 

17 

37 

37 

26 

32 

IS 

18 

40 

39 

21 

34 

10 

16 

43 

36 

21 

28 

11 

18 

RESPONDENTS'  DIRECT  CONNECTIONS  WITH  AIR  BASE 
BY  SIL  60  GROUPS  AND  ANNOYANCE  WITH  AIRCRAF1 


Connect  tow  with  Base 


Cl-ee 

Duration 

SILrbO  db 
(Seconds 
per  Hour) 

Annoyance  Scale 

Number  ad 
Interview* 

In  or 
Work 

far  AF 

Do  But. 
with 

Baaa 

Work  for 
Firm  Doaa 
Bus.  with 

B*ae 

At 

•0+ 

F.w  .  UttU 

4* 

06% 

11 

5% 

« 

Ai 

M*ny  •  tittle 

47 

83 

2 

2 

13 

M 

Much  annoy 

101 

80 

I 

I 

16 

B I 

50- ■’b 

Few  •  littla 

245 

10 

5 

18 

B2 

El »ny  a  little 

HI 

n 

> 

5 

14 

01 

Much  •  an  ay 

105 

•  3 

0 

4 

13 

Cl 

20-49 

Few  •  Hula 

721 

81 

3 

3 

1) 

C2 

M-.ny  a  little 

308 

87 

a 

5 

8 

r% 

Much  annoy 

225 

70 

a 

4 

16 

Dl 

19  or  laaa 

Few  a  HU!- 

272 

75 

3 

5 

17 

D2 

Many  a  littla 

90 

36 

t 

4 

II 

D3 

Mach  annoy 

60 

•6 

2 

5 

7 

ri 

locale 

Faw  •  little 

1281 

77 

4 

4 

13 

F2 

Many  »  littla 

556 

•4 

t 

5 

10 

F3 

aa  tW-»n  0.  5. 

Mach  -nooy 

491 

79 

1 

5 

13 

10.  Respondents'  Direct  Connections  with  the  Air  Base 


To  what  extent  does  personal  involvement  and  personal  economic  bene¬ 
fits  derived  from  spending  by  the  base  and  its  personnel  affect  annoyance  with 
aircraft?  Table  95  offers  some  clues  on  this  problem.  The  differences  are 
small,  but  the  tendency  is  for  the  "much  annoyed"  to  have  less  direct  benefits 
from  the  base  operations.  In  all  but  the  most  intense  SELr60  exposures,  the  per¬ 
centage  of  residents  having  no  connections  with  the  air  base  is  greater  for  the 
"much  annoyed"  group.  At  the  latter  group  the  differences  are  too  small  to  be 
significant. 


Two  further  observations  should  be  made.  First,  about  8  out  of  every 
10  residents  had  no  connection  or  direct  economic  benefit  from  the  base  operation, 
and,  consequently,  this  factor  could  not  be  very  important  in  the  overall  picture. 
Second,  the  biggest  effect  again  is  observed  in  the  lowest  SIlr60  class. 

A  more  detailed  picture  of  the  respondent's  present  and  past  connections 
with  the  military  services  is  presented  in  table  96.  All  persons  were  asked, 

"Have  you  ever  been  a  member  or  worked  for  one  of  the  military  services?"  As 
table  96  shows,  slightly  more  "much  annoyed"  have  had  no  connections,  fewer 
current  connections,  and  fewer  Air  Force  affiliations  than  the  less  annoyed 
groups.  The  biggest  differences  are  again  found  in  the  lower  SHr60  classes. 


11.  Personal  Variables 


Annoyance  does  not  vary  greatly  by  the  typical  personal  variables  of 
age,  sex,  occupation,  income,  etc.  The  differences  are  always  small  and 
generally  due  to  chance.  There  is  some  tendency,  however,  for  more  of  the 
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/»BLE  ■>* 


RESPONDENTS'  CONNECTIONS  WITH  MILITARY  BRANCHES 
BY  S'  I.'  fcO  CROUPS  AND  ANNOYANCE  WITH  AIRCRAFT 


SIL-60  db 
(Seconds 
per  Hour) 

Connection  with 

Military 

Annoyance 

Scsle 

Nevtr  Prasent 

p..t 

Total 

Class 

viawe 

_*X 

a.f.  ai 

ier  Total 

A.F. 

Other 

A I 

10  + 

Few  ■  little 

43 

51% 

h  »  a 

2% 

45% 

47% 

A2 

Many  •  little 

47 

47 

2 

6 

2 

45 

47 

A3 

Mach  annoy 

tot 

57 

1 

I 

1 

41 

42 

B! 

50-79 

Few  a  little 

245 

47 

10 

14 

2 

32 

34 

B2 

Many  a  UttU 

III 

62 

J  1 

13 

1 

24 

25 

B3 

Mach  ntmoy 

105 

j4 

9 

7 

0 

24 

29 

Cl 

20-49 

Few  »  little 

721 

5« 

I 

7 

4 

31 

35 

C2 

M«ny  ■  little 

304 

64 

e 

3 

3 

30 

33 

CS 

Much  aeney 

225 

64 

e 

l 

5 

24 

34 

DI 

19  or  less  Few  s  Httle 

272 

*6 

) 

4 

5 

27 

30 

D2 

Many  a  little 

90 

72 

• 

9 

1 

25 

20 

D3 

Much  an  toy 

60 

72 

2 

t 

2 

24 

24 

n 

1  otsl* 

Few  a  little 

1201 

96 

4 

4 

> 

»0 

33 

r2 

Many  a  little 

61 

I 

5 

2 

30 

32 

rs 

Much  annoy 

491 

bj 

1 

3 

3 

31 

34 

"least  annoyed"  to  be  60  years  old  or  more,  to  have  more  education,  and  to  live 
in  smaller  family  groups  without  any  children.  Details  of  these  personal  charac¬ 


teristics  are  presented  in  tables  97  to  104. 

TABLE  97 


SEX  AND  AGE  OF  RESPONDENTS  BY  S1L  60  GROUPS 
AND  ANNOYANCE  WITH  AIRCRAFT 


CUM 

Duration 
SIL-60  db 
(Seconds 
per  Hour) 

Annoyance 

Scete 

Number 

Inter¬ 

view# 

Sea 

Female 

TETT 

<10 

A*» 

J0-J9  4C-J1  40*  1NA« 

A! 

•0+ 

r.»»  nut* 

43 

54% 

46% 

11%  SI* 

21% 

12%  0% 

A2 

Many  a  little 

47 

49 

51 

26 

43 

28 

2 

1 

A3 

Much  annoy 

101 

51 

4*> 

26 

47 

24 

3 

Bl 

*9  -79 

r.w  •  mtk 

245 

«» 

53 

28 

33 

26 

II 

2 

B2 

Many  a  little 

III 

47 

53 

30 

20 

38 

12 

0 

B3 

Much  annoy 

105 

57 

43 

24 

26 

34 

13 

3 

Cl 

20-49 

Few  a  little 

721 

44 

51 

22 

27 

3) 

16 

2 

C2 

Many  a  little 

304 

55 

45 

23 

31 

24 

16 

• 

C3 

Muvlt  annoy 

*25 

52 

48 

20 

38 

30 

10 

2 

Dl 

19  or  lesa 

Few  a  little 

272 

44 

51 

27 

31 

32 

to 

0 

D* 

Many  a  little 

90 

53 

47 

28 

29 

36 

7 

0 

D3 

Mach  annoy 

60 

57 

43 

30 

30 

30 

7 

3 

*1 

Totals 

Few  a  UttU 

uai 

.49 

51 

24 

30 

31 

14 

1 

E2 

Many  a  little 

556 

52 

48 

25 

29 

32 

13 

1 

E3 

Much  annoy 

491 

53 

47 

23 

36 

30 

9 

2 

•IN A  -  Information  Not  TivaTIabTe. 


TABLE  99 

NUMBFP  OF  PFH20NS  LIVING  IN  FACH  HOUSf  HOI J> 

BY  SIL  60  CROUPS  AND  ANNOYANCF  WIIH  AIRCRAFT 
Duration 

SIL«60  db  Number  of  Person^ 


Clast 

(Seconds 
per  Hour) 

Annoyance  Sc-*le 

Number  of 
Interviews 

nr 

in  Household 

1  4 

54 

A 1 

804 

Few  a  tittle 

43 

28% 

12% 

28% 

32% 

A2 

Many  "  little 

47 

21 

26 

21 

30 

A 1 

Much  **nnoy 

101 

1  1 

2o 

36 

26 

ni 

50-70 

Few  *  little 

245 

27 

22 

28 

2) 

B2 

Many  a  little 

III 

16 

16 

26 

21 

Bl 

Much  annoy 

1  05 

40 

14 

26 

20 

Cl 

20-4° 

Few  a  little 

721 

37 

22 

20 

21 

C2 

Many  ••  little 

308 

29 

21 

26 

24 

Cl 

Much  annoy 

226 

24 

22 

24 

iO 

Dl 

19  or  Us* 

Tew  a  Utile 

2  72 

2  3 

30 

26 

21 

D2 

Many  a  little 

90 

21 

34 

26 

19 

m 

Much  •«nnoy 

60 

26 

27 

22 

28 

i  i 

T niii» 

Few  a  little 

1281 

12 

21 

21 

22 

VI 

Many  a  Utile 

466 

28 

21 

26 

21 

1 1 

Much  annoy 

491 

26 

22 

26 

27 

TABLE  9# 

COMPOSITION  OF  HOUSEHOLD  BY  SIL  60  GROUPS 
AND  ANNOYANCE  WITH  AIRCRAFT 


DarRiM  _ Typ»  F.n,  ly  Grr  r, 


C  »•#• 

511-40  db 
(Seconds 
per  Hour) 

Ann ey once 
Scale 

Number 

Inter¬ 

views 

Respondent 

Alone 

2/ More 
*!ulte 
Only 

Children 

tinder 

Child  ren 

6+  Years 

A! 

•  04 

Few  e  tittle 

43 

7% 

26% 

i*% 

M% 

A2 

Maty  e  little 

47 

2 

24 

21 

53 

A3 

Mach  annoy 

101 

0 

14 

S3 

S3 

Bl 

60-79 

F.«  a  litth 

246 

3 

28 

22 

47 

B2 

Many  a  little 

111 

6 

33 

24 

37 

Bl 

Much  annoy 

105 

7 

36 

17 

40 

Cl 

20-44 

Few  a  little 

721 

6 

34 

26 

34 

C2 

Maay  a  little 

108 

5 

26 

29 

37 

C* 

Much  annoy 

225 

3 

29 

28 

40 

Dl 

19  or  less 

Few  a  little 

272 

3 

28 

25 

44 

D2 

Maay  a  Uttle 

90 

0 

27 

30 

43 

Dl 

Mach  annoy 

60 

0 

32 

25 

43 

El 

Totals 

Few  a  Uttle 

1281 

5 

31 

25 

39 

E2 

Many  a  little 

556 

4 

29 

27 

40 

E3 

Much  annoy 

491 

3 

28 

26 

43 

CUss 

FC-*  *1  AL 

Duration 
SIL-60  db 
(Seconds 
per  Hour) 

7ABLF  100 

FDITC  ATTON  OF  R  FS  POND  ENTS  BY  SIL  60  GROUPS 

AND  ANNOY  ANCt  WITH  AIRCRAFT 

Fducation  Level 
Number  of  Grade  HlgS 

Annoyance  S«.a1e  Interviews  School  School  College 

A 1 

804 

Few  *  Uttle 

43 

23% 

56% 

21% 

A2 

Many  •  little 

47 

15 

66 

19 

A3 

Much  annoy 

10! 

9 

74 

17 

Bl 

60-79 

Few  •  little 

246 

16 

38 

26 

B2 

Many  »  Uttle 

111 

21 

58 

21 

R3 

Much  annoy 

105 

19 

62 

19 

Cl 

20-49 

Few  -  little 

721 

21 

36 

2) 

C2 

Many  ■»  Uttle 

SON 

15 

62 

23 

Cl 

Much  *nrjy 

226 

16 

64 

20 

Dl 

19  or  less 

Few  a  Uttle 

272 

15 

63 

20 

D2 

Many  a  Uttle 

90 

11 

68 

21 

I>» 

Much  -nnoy 

60 

20 

70 

10 

FI 

1  ot 

Few  a  little 

1281 

19 

38 

21 

F? 

Many  a  little 

666 

16 

63 

22 

M 

Much  annoy 

4  "  1 

16 

66 

18 

58 


TAB  IX  101 


RESPONDENTS'  OCCUPATIONS  BY  SIL  60  GROUP* 
AND  ANNOYANCE  WITH  AIRCRAFT 


Duration 


Class 

SIL«60  db 
(Steondi 
par  Hour) 

Annoyance 

Seals 

Number  of 
Interviews 

Profes- 

sional  and  Clartcal 
Proprietor  and  Salsa 

Shi  llad 

Crafta 

Opr  rati  vs 
and  Service 

Labsrsr 

Nat  at 
«srk 

A! 

80  + 

Fa*  a  lift  Is 

43 

9% 

16% 

10% 

169i 

1% 

47% 

A2 

Many  a  little 

47 

17 

6 

1) 

24 

l 

10 

A3 

Much  annoy 

101 

15 

16 

1) 

12 

• 

44 

B1 

50-79 

Few  a  lilt  Is 

245 

20 

5 

10 

16 

2 

4t 

B2 

Many  a  Uttls 

111 

15 

9 

tl 

19 

1 

46 

B5 

Much  annoy 

105 

12 

6 

12 

14 

• 

66 

Cl 

20-49 

Fsw  a  lift  Is 

72| 

15 

9 

14 

17 

2 

41 

C2 

Many  a  li*Us 

308 

17 

• 

t 

14 

2 

61 

C.3 

Much  a.moy 

225 

16 

9 

12 

12 

2 

49 

D! 

19  or  lass 

Fsw  a  lift  Is 

272 

16 

IC 

16 

16 

1 

40 

D2 

Many  a  littls 

90 

17 

12 

16 

• 

2 

46 

D3 

Much  annoy 

60 

10 

10 

17 

10 

2 

41 

El 

Totals 

Fs«  a  littls 

»>S| 

16 

o 

tl 

16 

2 

44 

E2 

Many  a  littls 

556 

16 

9 

10 

!«• 

2 

44 

E3 

Much  annoy 

45 1 

44 

9 

11 

13 

2 

49 

TABLE  102 

MAIN  EARNERS*  OCCUPATIONS  BY  SXL  60  GROUPS 
AND  ANNOYANCE  WITH  AIRCRAFT 


Duration 

S1L-60  dh  Pro fua- 

(Seconds  Asosysncs  Number  of  atonal  ni  Clsaicol  Skilbf  Operative  Not  at 


Class 

par  Hosr) 

Seals 

Intarvtsws 

Proor  later 

and  Salat 

Crafts 

and  3s  men 

Labor* r 

Work 

A! 

u0+ 

Fsw  a  littls 

41 

26% 

9% 

116 

26% 

5% 

12% 

A2 

Msny  a  littls 

47 

34 

6 

26 

26 

2 

2 

A3 

Mach  annoy 

101 

26 

25 

27 

16 

1 

3 

B! 

50-79 

Fsw  a  httls 

245 

32 

6 

24 

26 

2 

7 

B2 

Many  a  littls 

ill 

19 

tl 

20 

35 

4 

9 

B3 

Much  annoy 

105 

27 

10 

24 

27 

1 

It 

C» 

2C-49 

Fsw  a  littls 

721 

27 

10 

22 

27 

3 

11 

C2 

Many  a  littls 

too 

30 

10 

23 

24 

3 

10 

Cl 

Much  annoy 

225 

27 

14 

25 

24 

5 

5 

D! 

19  or  last 

Faw  a  littla 

272 

27 

It 

13 

23 

1 

6 

DZ 

Many  a  littla 

90 

23 

16 

33 

14 

3 

6 

D3 

Much  annoy 

60 

20 

12 

32 

27 

3 

6 

El 

Totals 

Fsw  a  littls 

1281 

26 

10 

24 

27 

2 

9 

E2 

Many  a  littls 

556 

27 

12 

24 

26 

3 

ft 

E3 

Much  annoy 

491 

Zb 

15 

26 

24 

3 

6 

Table 

10) 

FAMILY 

INCOME  BY  SIL 

60  GROUPS 

AND  ANNOYANCE 

WITH 

AIRCRAFT 

Da  ration 

8IU60  dh 

* 

Annual  Family  Incoma 

(Second* 

Annoyance 

Number  of 

(Thousands  of  Dollars! 

Claaa 

par  Hour) 

Seal# 

<4 

4-6 

6-10 

>10 

1NA  • 

At 

§04 

Faw  a  littla 

43 

19%  56% 

23% 

1  t 

2% 

A2 

Many  a  littla 

47 

19 

45 

26 

2 

6 

A3 

Much  annoy 

101 

Ift 

4ft 

32 

1 

1 

B! 

50-79 

Faw  a  littls 

245 

33 

3ft 

24 

3 

2 

B2 

Msny  a  littls 

HI 

41 

30 

27 

2 

0 

B3 

Much  annoy 

105 

32 

38 

23 

5 

2 

Cl 

20-49 

Fsw  a. littla 

721 

2ft 

40 

25 

3 

4 

C2 

Manv  a  littla 

30ft 

30 

38 

24 

4 

4 

C  J 

Much  annoy 

225 

20 

36 

33 

6 

5 

D! 

19  or  lass 

Faw  a  littla 

272 

14 

45 

29 

5 

7 

D2 

Many  a  littla 

90 

21 

33 

37 

1 

a 

D3 

Much  annoy 

ftO 

12 

50 

30 

5 

3 

El 

totals 

Faw  a  littla 

1281 

26 

41 

26 

3 

4 

E2 

Many  a  little 

556 

30 

36 

27 

3 

4 

E3 

Much  annoy 

491 

21 

41 

30 

5 

3 

^  X  •  Information  Mol  Available. 
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T  Ail  LE  104 


MONTHLY  RENT  OR  MARKET  VALUE  OF  HOME 
OWNED  BY  RESPONDENT  BY  SIL  t>0  CROUPS 
AND  ANNOYANCE  WITH  AIRCRAFT 


Monthly  Rentals  Market  Value 

fDolU re)  (1  :>ou»«Hd>  Dollarel 


C  .}«•■ 

(Seconds 
per  Hour) 

804 

Annoyance 
be  a  I* 

Number  of 
Interviews 

<80 

80- 

99 

1006 

Cum. 

Total 

<11 

32-  _ 

16 

16+ 

Total 

IN  A* 

Al 

Few  •  little 

43 

5% 

5% 

5% 

15% 

65% 

14% 

10% 

79% 

6% 

A2 

Many  a  little 

47 

2 

2 

II 

15 

81 

2 

0 

83 

2 

A3 

Much  annoy 

101 

2 

6 

3 

11 

79 

8 

0 

87 

2 

BJ 

40-79 

Few  a  little 

245 

12 

• 

10 

30 

36 

16 

16 

68 

2 

B2 

Many  a  little 

111 

16 

• 

5 

29 

45 

13 

13 

71 

0 

B3 

Much  annoy 

105 

13 

II 

16 

40 

42 

5 

7 

58 

2 

Cl 

20-49 

Few  a  littla 

721 

7 

6 

9 

22 

47 

21 

8 

76 

2 

C2 

Many  a  little 

33* 

• 

4 

6 

10 

53 

19 

9 

81 

1 

C? 

Much  annoy 

225 

5 

3 

5 

1! 

45 

10 

10 

85 

2 

D I 

|0  or  less 

Few  a  little 

272 

7 

1! 

13 

1! 

43 

19 

6 

08 

I 

D2 

Many  a  little 

90 

10 

9 

II 

SO 

43 

20 

6 

69 

1 

D3 

Much  annoy 

to 

2 

10 

!  Z 

24 

53 

20 

3 

76 

0 

Et 

Totals 

Few  a  little 

1281 

4 

• 

9 

25 

45 

19 

- 

73 

2 

E2 

Many  a  little 

556 

9 

5 

7 

21 

52 

17 

i 

78 

1 

E3 

Much  annoy 

491 

6 

6 

8 

20 

53 

19 

7 

7« 

1 

•  Information  not  available 


12.  Summary  of  Relationships 

Annoyance  with  aircraft  disturbance  is  highly  correlated  with  a  number 
of  sociopsychological  attitudes.  These  relationships  are  not  always  equal  for  al! 
aircraft  noise  levels.  For  many  of  the  key  psychological  variables  there  is 
strong  evidence  that  the  greatest  effects  of  these  attitudinal  factois  are  in  the 
lower  noise  exposure  levels  where  the  possibilities  for  accommodating  noise 
interference  may  at  so  be  greater.  More  specifically,  greater  annoyance  appears 
to  be  directly  related  to  greater  activity  interference,  greater  fear,  feelings  that 
the  base  is  less  important  and  less  considerate  of  the  local  welfare,  and  less 
overall  satisfaction  with  living  conditions  in  an  area.  Persons  with  greater  annoy¬ 
ance  with  aircraft  are  also  more  often  bothered  by  auto  and  truck  traffic  noises, 
although  reports  of  aircraft  annoyance  are  five  times  greater  than  traffic  noise 
disturbance  in  the  more  intense  airplane  noise  exposures.  .The  "much  annoyed" 
also  have  fewer  and  less  recent  personal  flying  experiences  and  less  direct 
involvement  or  economic  benefits,  from  the  air  base  operations.  While  the  dif¬ 
ferences  are  small,  there  is  no  evidence  that  annoyance  decreases  over  longer 
periods  of  exposure.  If  anything,  the  tendency  is  for  annoyance  to  be  greater  for 
persons  exposed  to  the  noise  longer.  Personal  differences  due  to  age,  sex, 
income,  education,  occupation,  etc.,  are  very  small  and  not  too  significant.  The 
"least  annoyed"  do  tend  to  be  somewhat  older,  have  more  education,  and  have 
smaller  family  units  without  any  children.  Finally,  as  expected,  the  "more 
annoyed"  are  more  ready  to  complain  to  the  authorities.  More  will  be  said  of 
the  latter  relationship  in  the  next  chapter. 

G.  Evaluation  of  Sociopsychological  Factors  by  Combined  Scale 
of  Annoyance  and  Disturbance 

In  section  F,  many  of  the  sociopsychological  variables  were  highly  cor¬ 
related  with  the  annoyance  scale.  Because  of  the  relatively  small  number  of 
interviews  available  in  each  analytical  group  when  noise  level  and  annoyance 
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were  simultaneously  evaluated,  the  number  of  annoyance  classes  was  reduced  u» 
only  three.  Since  the  greatest  variability  is  between  the  attitudinal  factors  and 
feelings  of  annoyance,  it  is  now  possible  to  combine  all  SIL-60  groups  and  evalu¬ 
ate  annoyance  responses  in  greater  detail.  Since  the  combination  of  number  of 
activities  disturbed  and  relative  annoyance  (scale  7)  has  been  found  the  most 
sensitive  measure  of  annoyance  responses,  it  will  be  used  in  the  further  analysis 

of  annoyance  and  disturbance. 


1.  Scales  4  and  5  -  Activity  Disturbance 

Table  105  indicates  that  in  the  "least  disturbance  group"  about  40  per¬ 
cent  report  no  disturbance  and  60  percent  report  only  one  disturbance.  It  also 
shows  how  the  second  group  of  "moderate  disturbance"  reflects  2  to  3  activity 
interferences  and  the  third  group  of  'most  disturbed"  represents  reports  of  4  to 
5  disturbances. 


TABLE  105 

NUMBER  OF  ACTIVITIES  DISTURBED  BY 
ANNOYANCE  AND  DISTURBANCE  CROUPS 

Type*  Seal*  4  - 


Number  of 

Disturbance 

T—l 

Disturbance 

Annoyance 

Interview* 

H 

1  -  3 

4-9 

Little 

A  little 

420 

)•% 

92% 

0% 

Much 

170 

41 

54 

0 

Moderate 

A  little 

949 

0 

100 

0 

Much 

405 

0 

100 

0 

Most 

A  little 

179 

9 

0 

100 

Much 

409 

0 

0 

100 

TABLE  104 

FREQUENCY  OF  ACTIVITY  DISTURBANCE  BY 
ANNOYANCE  AND  DISTURBANCE  CROUPS 


Type  of  Scale  9  - 
Disturbance  Frequency 


Sturbance  Asmoyance 

Number  of 

Interviews 

Few 

Ocras. 

3-5 

Many 

Occae. 

6-7 

Few 

F  re^. 

“nrr 

Many 

F  req. 

Little 

A  Httle 

420 

100% 

0% 

0% 

0* 

Much 

170 

100 

0 

0 

0 

Moderate 

A  Utile 

949 

44 

94 

2 

0 

Mecb 

409 

21 

69 

10 

0 

Most 

A  little 

3  T9 

0 

40 

14 

10 

Msck 

409 

0 

14 

31 

99 

Table  106  shows  the  direct  relationship  between  relative  annoyance  and 
frequency  of  disturbance.  The  "little  disturbance"  group  reflects  only  occa¬ 
sional  disturbance  of  listening.  The  "moderate"  disturbance  class  also  reflects 
mostly  occasional  interference  but  more  than  half  are  with  3  to  5  activities. 
Lastly,  the  group  with  the  most  disturbance  (4  to  5  activities)  which  is  only  a 
little  annoyed  reports  mostly  many  occasional  ora  few  frequent  disturbances. 
The  greatly  annoyed  group,  on  the  other  hand,  indicates  that  86  percent  have 
frequent  disruption  of  many  activities.  It  can  be  Been  that  there  is  a  consistent 
relationship  between  the  frequency  of  disturbance  apd  the  intensity  of  annoyance 
as  reflected  in  the  six  categories  of  scale  7. 


2.  Scale  12  -  Action  Potential 


There  is  an  almost  perfect  relationship  between  readiness  to  act  and 
degree  of  annoyance.  As  shown  in  table  107,  the  "much  annoyed"  always  has  a 
greater  action  potential  than  the  "little  annoyed,  "  and  the  highest  action  readi¬ 
ness  is  reported  by  67  percent  of  the  most  disturbed.  In  contrast,  only  20  per¬ 
cent  report  the  same  potential  in  the  least  annoyed  group. 
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iABLE  107 


1ADIX  103 


SCALE  OF  ACTION  POTENTIAL  BY 

annoyance  and  disturbance  croups 


Typti  of  Sc«!f  12- 
Action  Potential 


Disturbance  Annoyance 

Number  of 

Interview* 

0 

None 

1-2 

Moderate 

3-6 

Most 

Little 

A  little 

420 

91% 

29% 

20% 

Much 

170 

39 

29 

32 

Moderate 

A  little 

545 

43 

40 

17 

Much 

405 

28 

32 

40 

Moat 

A  little 

379 

30 

33 

37 

Much 

409 

12 

21 

67 

3.  Scale  2  -  Fear  of  Air  Crashes 


FEAR  OF  AIR  CRASHES  BY  ANNOYANCES 
AND  DIS1URBANCE  CROUP 


Type*  of  Scale  2  - 
Fear  of  Craehea 


eturbence 

Amoyence 

Number  of 

o 

Nom 

- I - 

Mode  rate 

2 

Much 

Little 

A  little 

420 

24% 

68% 

8% 

Murk 

170 

23 

64 

Si 

Moderate 

A  little 

544 

29 

62 

1) 

Meek 

405 

13 

96 

SI 

Most 

A  little 

174 

17 

47 

36 

Much 

404 

6 

98 

54 

The  close  relationship  between  fear  of  air  crashes  and  annoyance  can 
be  seen  in  table  108.  Over  half  of  ihe  most  annoyed  also  reoort  "much  fear," 
while  less  than  10  percent  of  the  "least  annoyed"  report  as  much  fear.  Likewise, 
at  each  level  of  disturbance,  the  "much  annoyed"  always  report  considerably 
more  fear  than  the  "little  annoyed. " 


4.  Base  Importance 


The  close  relationship  between  feelings  of  base  importance  and  annoy¬ 
ance  is  best  seen  in  the  comparison  of  responses  that  the  base  is  "least  import¬ 
ant.  "  Almost  half  of  the  most  annoyed  feel  their  base  is  of  very  little  importance 
to  the  local  welfare  as  compared  to  20  percent  of  the  least  annoyed  group.  As 
table  109  shows,  the  much  annoyed  consistently  feel  the  base  is  less  important, 
and,  as  disturbance  increases,  this  negative  feeling  also  increases. 

Specific  feelings  of  annoyance  with  local  base  operations  do  not  appear 
to  affect  general  feelings  about  the  importance  of  the  Air  Force  as  an  arm  of 
defense  or  of  the  importance  of  a  strong  national  defense  policy.  Tables  110  and 
111  show  only  small  differences  between  disturbance  and  annoyance  groups.  If 
anything,  the  tendency  is  for  the  more  annoyed  to  recognize  the  Air  Force  as 
most  important  to  our  winning  another  war.  On  the  other  hand,  the  less  annoyed 
tend  to  feel  a  little  more  strongly  that  "the  best  way  to  stay  out  of  war  is  to  be 
strong." 

5.  Air  Force  Considerateness 


As  Table  112  shows,  feelings  of  base  aonsiderateness  are  closely  related 
to  degree  of  annoyance.  The  more  annoyed  always  feel  the  base  Is  less  consid¬ 
erate  and,  as  the  amount  of  disturbance  increases,  the  negative  feelings  of  base 
considerateness  also  grow.  Over  half  of  the  most  annoyed  feel  the  base  is  least 
considerate. 

6.  Scale  1  -  Overall  Satisfaction  with  Neighborhood 

As  expected,  the  "most  annoyed"  with  airplane  disturbances  are  least 
satisfied  with  overall  living  conditions  in  their  areas.  The  more  annoyed  con¬ 
sistently  are  satisfied  with  fewer  aspects  of  living  in  their  neighborhood  and,  as 
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disturbance  increases*  the  dissatisfaction  also  increases*  In  the  most  annoyed 
group,  22  percent  are  satisfied  with  only  as  many  as  4  of  the  10  residential 
criteria,  while,  in  the  least  annoyed  group,  only  5  percent  are  as  little  satis¬ 
fied  with  their  neighborhoods.  If  the  cumulative  total  of  satisfaction  with  up  to 
6  of  the  10  criteria  is  considered  the  extent  of  favorable  attitudes  toward  non¬ 
aircraft  conditions,  then  the  full  impact  of  overall  satisfaction  is  seen.  The 
most  annoyed  report  that  almost  60  percent  are  satisfied  with  only  as  many  as 
6  neighborhood  conditions,  while  the  least  annoyed  report  only  23  percent  with 
so  little  satisfaction. 


TABLE  101 


TABLE  110 


INDEX  or  BASE  IMPORTANCE  BT  ANNOYANCE 
and  disturbance  groups 


RELATIVE  IMPORT  Alter  Of  Aid  FORCE 
IN  WINNING  A  WAR  BY  ANNOYANCE 
AND  DISTURBANCE  GROUPS 


fates 

II  - 

•turbsnee 

Annoyant e 

Number  of 
Interviews 

Bam 

-J-T - To - 

Link  IMtriU 

TT 

Meet 

Little 

A  little 

420 

20% 

49% 

32% 

Much 

170 

St 

4! 

2S 

Moderate 

A  link 

549 

24 

47 

24 

Much 

405 

34 

43 

Most 

A  link 

374 

35 

43 

22 

Much 

401 

47 

31 

22 

TABLE  III 

EXTENT  OF  AGREEMENT  WITH  STATEMENT 
•BEST  WAY  TO  STAY  OUT  OF  WAR  IS  lO  BE  — 
STRONG"  BY  ANNOYANCE  AND  DISTURBANCE  GROUPS 


Reported 

Relative  Importance  Group 

Other  — 

ef  Air  Firct  Breach  Alt 

Disturbance  A—  n peace  ht»rdte>  M-iii  Most  Ejael 


Little 

A  Role 

4i0 

50% 

4% 

16% 

Mack 

170 

41 

• 

44 

Moderate 

A  little 

545 

4S 

6 

44 

Mack 

405 

57 

• 

35 

Meet 

A  little 

374 

56 

• 

34 

Much 

404 

52 

7 

41 

TABLE  112 


INDEX  Or  BASE  CONSIDER*  IE  NESS  BY 
ANNOYANCE  AND  DISTURBANCE  GROUPS 


Exteat  of  Agree  meat 


runurhenre 

Annoyance 

Number  of 
Interviews 

Strongly 

Agree 

Disagree 

Little 

A  little 

420 

41% 

44% 

15% 

Much 

170 

35 

50 

15 

Moderate 

A  little 

545 

43 

43 

14 

Much 

405 

37 

50 

1  3 

Molt 

A  little 

374 

36 

54 

10 

Much 

409 

34 

43 

19 

7.  Annoyance  with  Traffic  Noise 


laden  1  Groups  - 
Base  Coats  id#  ratsneas 


Disturbance 

Annoyance 

Member  of 

Interviews 

~T~" 

Least 

J-4 

Moderate 

“T— 

Most 

Little 

A  little 

420 

17% 

49% 

34% 

Mech 

170 

29 

51 

20 

Moderate 

A  little 

545 

22 

48 

30 

Mech 

405 

JS 

42 

20 

Most 

A  little 

379 

34 

46 

20 

Mech 

409 

51 

38 

11 

As  noted  before,  there  appears  to  be  a  general  factor  of  noise  tolerance. 
Those  persons  most  annoyed  with  airplane  noise  also  are  most  annoyed  with  traf¬ 
fic  noise.  The  relationship  is  found  in  every  annoyance  comparison  of  table  114. 
Only  6  percent  of  the  least  annoyed  are  much  bothered  by  traffic  noise,  while 
22  percent  of  the  most  annoyed  with  airplanes  also  are  much  bothered  by  traffic. 


TABLE  IH 

SCALE  OF  OVERALL  SATISFACTION  WITH  NEIGHBORHOOD 
BY  ANNOYANCE  AND  DISTURBANCE  GROUPS 


TABLE  IM 

ANNOYANCE  WITH  NOISE  OF  CARS  AND  TRUCKS 
BY  ANNOYANCE  AND  DISTURBANCE  CROUPS 


Type*  of  Scale  I  - 

Overall  Satisfaction 


DUturbanee 

Annoyance 

Number  ef 
Interviews 

0»2 

J-4 

5-6 

Total 

0-6 

7-8 

9-10 

Little 

A  little 

420 

1% 

4% 

16% 

23% 

J9% 

38% 

Much 

170 

0 

3 

25 

30 

51 

19 

Moderate 

A  little 

543 

1 

4 

21 

26 

46 

2* 

Much 

409 

3 

12 

2H 

43 

42 

15 

Moat 

A  little 

3  79 

1 

9 

29 

41 

45 

14 

Much 

400 

4 

IN 

1 4 

57 

33 

6 

Annoyance  With  Cars  h  Trucks 


Disturbance 

Annoyance 

Number  of 
Interviews 

Never 

Hear 

No 

■*nngx 

Little 

Annoy 

Much 

Annoy 

Little 

A  little 

420 

52% 

34% 

8% 

6% 

Much 

170 

45 

31 

13 

1 1 

Moderate 

A  little 

345 

48 

36 

9 

5 

Much 

105 

50 

21 

16 

13 

Moat 

A  little 

379 

18 

29 

20 

1  t 

Much 

409 

42 

19 

17 

22 
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8.  The  Effect  of  Background  Noise 


An  interesting  comparison  of  the  effect  of  daytime  background  noise  on 
reports  of  frequency  of  disturbance  should  be. reported  at  this  time.  At  the  SAC 
base,  the  acoustic  engineers  measured  the  background  noise  as  well  as  the  air¬ 
plane  noise  at  each  of  the  neighborhoods.  Insufficient  time  and  funds  prevented 
similar  background  noise  measurements  at  the  ADC  bases. 


All  residents  living  under  comparable  aircraft  noise  conditions  were 
divided  into  roughly  equal  noisy  and  quiet  background  noise  groups.  Reports  of 
disturbance  by  aircraft  noise  could  then  be  compared  and  the  effects  of  back¬ 
ground  noise  ascertained.  Theoretically,  aircraft  noise  should  stand  out  more 
(emerge)  in  quiet  background  areas  than  in  noisy  areas.  As  table  115  shows 
there  is  no  evidence  of  greater  disturbance  in  quiet  background  areas.  In  5  of 
the  7  neighborhoods,  the  tendency  was  for  the  opposite  effect  to  be  noted, 
greater  disturbance  in  noisy  areas.  In  neighborhood  3,  the  difference  is  sig¬ 
nificant  at  the  5  percent  level.  In  the  other  areas,  the  differences  are  too 
small  to  be  statistically  significant. 

,  TABLE  115 

COMPARISON  Or  REPORTS  OT  AIRCRAFT  DISTURBANCES 
AT  SAC  NEIGHBORHOODS  WITH  EQUAL  AIRCRAFT  NOISE 
BUT  DIFFERENT  BACKGROUND  NOISE 


Types  of  Scale  5  -  Frgasscjr  qt  DjeUirbatue 


SAC 

Number  wi  Interviews 

0-2 

Few 

Oecae. 

3*5 

Many 

Ckce*. 

*-/ 

Tew 

F  req. 

•-10 

Many 

F  req. 

Neighborhood 

Oal.l 

Notey 

Quiet  Noisy 

Quiet 

Not  ay 

Quiet  Noisy 

Quiet  Notey 

1 

10 

■it 

0% 

ICX 

20% 

ti% 

10%  11% 

40%  .6% 

2 

42 

44 

14 

14 

40 

34 

24  19 

22  29 

3 

31 

73 

3S 

2  3 

52 

It 

10  21 

3  20 

5 

26 

76 

34 

21 

42 

46 

12  17 

8  16 

5 

19 

•• 

S3 

44 

37 

41 

10  9 

0  2 

6 

66 

to 

•  5 

67 

1  1 

23 

3  10 

1  0 

7 

27 

77 

56 

5* 

26 

32 

15  7 

3  3 

9.  Exposure  to  Aircraft  Stimulus 

The  length  of  exposure  does  not  appear  to  have  any  significant  effect  on 
feelings  of  disturbance  and  annoyance.  As  table  116  shows,  there  are  no  differ¬ 
ences  in  evening  and  night  hours  and  only  small  variations  during  morning  and 
afternoon  periods.  Table  117  also  shows  no  great  variation  of  annoyance  by 
length  of  residence. 


TABLE  116 

TIME  EXPOSED  TO  AIRCRAFT  IN  NEIGHBORHOOD 
BY  ANNOYANCE  AND  DISTURBANCE  GROUPS 

Percent  of  Residents 
Number  of  _ Usually  at  Home 


isturhanre 

Annoyance 

Interviews 

Morning 

A/ternoon 

Evening 

~n;,~ 

Little 

A  little 

420 

64% 

59% 

88% 

94% 

Much 

170 

64 

59 

88 

92 

Moderate 

A  little 

545 

67 

67 

94 

96 

Much 

405 

62 

62 

94 

96 

Mriet 

A  little 

3  79 

73 

70 

53 

96 

Much 

409 

68 

64 

92 

96 

TABLE  It? 

LENGTH  OT  RESIDENCE  IN  NEIGHBORHOOD  BT 
ANNOYANCE  AND  DISTURBANCE  GROUP 

Number  ef  Number  of  Yeirs  Residence 


Disturbance 

Annoyance  Interviews 

<1 

-nr- 

3-6 

>& 

Little 

A  little 

420 

17% 

18% 

26% 

39% 

Much 

170 

22 

16 

28 

34 

Moderate 

A  little 

545 

15 

19 

23 

43 

Much 

405 

IN 

IH 

24 

40 

Mosl 

A  little 

379 

10 

20 

27 

43 

Much 

409 

10 

17 

j2 

41 

This  failure  of  annoyance  to  fade  away  automatically  with  the  passage 
of  time  is  a  confirmation  of  an  earlier  finding  reported  in  the  NACA  propeller 
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noise  study.  One  of  the  suggested  reasons  for  this  persistence  of  annoyance  is 
the  special  role  of  fear  in  the  airplane  noise  environment. 

Since  trolleys,  trucks,  and  trains  pass  over  a  fixed  track  or  road,  and 
the  average  sound  level  of  traffic  noise  does  not  vary  greatly  from  day  to  day, 
the  meaning  and  source  of  traffic  noise  is  easily  recognized  and  does  not  require 
conscious  identification  with  each  occurrence.  After  a  prolonged  period  of  expo¬ 
sure  to  traffic  noise  a  person  can  often  push  the  awareness  of  the  noise  into  the 
background  of  his  consciousness  and  actually  function  as  if  the  noise  didn't  exist. 

Airplane  noise,  on  the  other  hand,  generally  fluctuates  more  widely 
from  one  flight  to  another,  depending  on  such  factors  as  the  type  uid  weight  of 
the  plane,  pilot  technique,  weather  conditions,  air  speed,  altitude,  etc.  People 
know  that  planes  do  not  fly  over  a  fixed  track  and,  therefore,  the  variations  in 
plane  noise  signal  these  differences  in  aircraft  performances.  If  a  person  is 
unconcerned  about  the  variety  of  air  operations  connoted  by  these  changes  in 
the  noise  stimulus,  then  he  still  is  likely  to  relegate  these  different  airplane 
sounds  into  the  general  background  and  ignore  them. 

But,  if  fear  of  crashes  is  present  or  latent,  there  is  concern  and 
awareness  with  each  separate  experience  and  the  noise  is  not  pushed  into  the 
subconscious.  Each  airplane  noise  stimulus  must  be  separated  from  the  ambient 
noise  background  and  identified  as  to  whether  it  is  a  potential  hazard.  As  the 
noise  reaches  its  peak,  a  person  knows  the  plane  is  approaching  and  tension  anH 
fear  of  a  possible  crash  also  increases.  As  the  noise  fades  away,  a  fearful  per¬ 
son  recognizes  that  another  safe  passage  has  occurred.  But,  with  a  fearful  per¬ 
son,  the  past  occurrence  of  hundreds  of  safe  passages  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  each  new  flight  will  also  be  safe.  Only  a  conscious  listening  to  the 
rise  and  fall  of  each  noise  level  can  allay  anxiety  or  fear.  Consequently,  the 
plane  noise  acts  as  a  trigger  mechanism  in  arousing  repetitive  tension  or  fear. 
With  the  passage  of  time,  a  fearful  person  doesn't  reduce  his  annoyance  because 
the  amount  of  tension  increases  and  is  cumulative  in  a  sense  with  greater  expo¬ 
sure.  Since  fear  is  so  closely  correlated  with  greater  annoyances,  it  is  our 
hypothesis  that  this  close  relationship  is  most  important  in  explaining  why 
time  does  not  automatically  reduce  annoyance. 

10.  Respondents'  Experience  with  Flying 

As  reported  before,  there  is  a  tendency  for  more  annoyed  persons  to 
report  fewer  and  less  recent  flying  experience.  The  differences,  however,  are 
very  small  and  not  statistically  significant. 

11.  Respondents'  Direct  Connections  with  the  Air  Base 

,  Persons  who  are  more  annoyed  tend  to  have  less  direct  involvement  or 
economic  tie  with  the  three  air  bases.  The  differences,  however,  are  not  great 
and  could  not  be  expected  to  greatly  affect  overall  annoyance  responses.  Table 
119  summarizes  these  relationships  and  table  120  shows  the  greater  details  of 
respondent  connections  with  the  military  branches. 
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i  AH1.L  I  in 


RESPONDENTS'  EXPERIENCES  WITH  FLYING 
BY  ANNOY  AT  "CL  AND  DISTURBANCE  CROUP 

Time  Uit  Flight 


Number  of 

Number  flights 

(Years  ago) 

Disturbance 

Annoyance 

Interviews 

0 

1.4 

54 

less 

1  1-1 

4  + 

Little 

A  Utils 

420 

52% 

♦  9% 

25% 

16%  14% 

18% 

Mur  b 

170 

44 

3  t 

22 

15 

12 

5 

Moderate 

A  little 

5*5 

tit 

>5 

27 

2t 

1) 

21 

Much 

405 

tft 

41 

21 

54 

4 

15 

Moil 

A  little 

579 

4t 

>5 

21 

24 

1) 

19 

Much 

409 

42 

*1 

22 

27 

2! 

TABIF.  1 1*> 

DIRECT  CONNECTIONS  *!TH  AIR  B.'SE  BY 
ANNOYANCE  AND  DISTURBANCE  GROUT 


C'  r^tH.ow  With  Air  Bm» 


Disturbanc* 

Annovanca 

Nom»  M  of 

Inter  view* 

’•net 

In  or  Work 
For  AF 

Do  Bueineee 
With  Base 

Work  For  Firm 
Does  Bttsmasi 

•  it:  Bov* 

Little 

A  little 

420 

74% 

7% 

•% 

14% 

Much 

170 

a  s 

2 

A 

1  1 

Vi  ode  rats 

A  little 

545 

75 

4 

4 

17 

Much 

405 

86 

1 

1 

10 

Moat 

A  little 

174 

>1 

1 

4 

12 

Much 

404 

74 

I 

4 

14 

TABLE  120 


RESPONDENTS'  CONNECTIONS  WITH  MtltTAR  Y  BRANCHES 
BY  ANNOYANCE  AND  DISTURBANCE  GROUP* 


c* 

isMctioa 

With 

Military 

Number  of 

Never 

- P 

resent 

Paet 

Disturbance 

Annoyance 

Interviews 

■*r 

AT 

Other 

T  tftal 

- 

Cyber 

Total 

Little 

A  little 

470 

55% 

7% 

4% 

11% 

4% 

50% 

54% 

Much 

170 

55 

2 

4 

0 

4 

»5 

34 

Moderate 

A  Mill, 

945 

41 

4 

I 

T 

2 

50 

52 

Much 

405 

41 

1 

5 

4 

I 

50 

55 

Most 

A  little 

J74 

44 

1 

5 

4 

X 

JO 

12 

Much 

405 

6  J 

1 

2 

1 

) 

it 

J4 

12.  Personal  Variables 

With  the  use  of  more  homogeneous  categories  of  annoyance  and  disturb¬ 
ance,  none  of  the  personal  variables  are  found  to  vary  significantly  by  annoyance 
group.  The  only  tendencies  worth  noting  are  the  somewhat  greater  number  of 
men  who  are  more  annoyed,  and  the  greater  concentration  of  larger  families 
with  older  children  among  the  more  annoyed.  Tables  121  to  127  present  this  data. 

TABLE  121 


SEX  AND  AGE  OF  RESPONDENTS  BY 
ANNOYANCE  AND  DISTURBANCE  GROUiP- 


Number  of 

Sea 

.  A*. 

e  (Years) 

Disturbance 

Annoyance 

Interviews 

female 

Male 

<50 

io-it 

40-59 

to* 

IN  A 

Little, 

A  little 

420 

45% 

55% 

25% 

J0% 

11% 

12% 

2% 

« 

Much 

170 

41 

59 

22 

51 

32 

14 

1 

Moderate 

A  little 

545 

54 

46 

25 

30 

50 

15 

0 

Much 

408 

47 

53 

27 

32 

20 

12 

1 

Moat 

a  mu. 

379 

57 

4  J 

22 

35 

13 

1 

Much 

409 

54 

46 

24 

56 

24 

9 

2 

13.  Summary  of  Relationships 

The  use  of  a  scale  of  annoyance  and  disturbance  with  more  homogeneous 
categories  of  response  has  increased  some  of  the  significant  relationships  and 
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eliminated  some  of  the  marginal  factors.  Frequency  of  disturbance,  fear,  feel¬ 
ings  of  base  importance  and  considerateness,  overall  dissatisfaction  with  the 
neighborhood,  and  complaint  potential  are  even  more  directly  related  to  the 
intensity  of  annoyance.  Likewise,  it  is  found  that  people  more  annoyed  with  air¬ 
craft  aiso  tend  to  report  more  bother  with  traffic  noise.  It  is  also  found  that 
persons  living  in  quiet  background  areas  are  not  greatly  different  in  their  feel¬ 
ings  of  aircraft  annoyance  from  people  living  in  noisy  areas.  Length  of  residence 
and  length  of  exposure  to  airplane  noise  are  not  found  to  be  important  variables, 
nor  are  personal  flying  experiences,  or  economic  connections  with  the  air  base. 
Finally,  none  of  the  personal  variables  such  as  age,  sex,  educaticn,  etc.,  are 
found  to  explain  any  significant  variation  in  annoyance. 


TABLE  122 

COMPOSITION  or  HOUSEHOLD  lit  ANNOYANCE 
AND  DISTURBANCE.  CROUPS 

Type  Family  Group 
2  or  Mori  Childrtn 

Number  of  Respondent  Adults  Under 


TABLE  121 


mum  bet*.  or  Persons  living  in  each  household 

BY  ANNOYANCE  AND  DISTURBANCE  rpntiPjf 


Di  sturbancs 

Annoyance 

Interviews 

Alone 

Only 

6  Years 

Years 

Little 

A  little 

420 

4% 

31% 

26% 

34% 

Much 

170 

4 

32 

29 

39 

Moderate 

A  little 

945 

6 

11 

2i 

40 

Much 

405 

4 

27 

24 

45 

Most 

A  little 

m 

4 

J2 

24 

35 

Much 

409 

5 

27 

27 

43 

Number  of  Nsmber  of  Per»>ne  to  Household 
joersites  1-1  "*  1  T  44 


TABLE  124 


FORMAL  EDUCATION  OF  RESPONDENTS  BY 
ANNOYANCE  AND  DISTURBANCE  GROUPS 


Education  Level 


Number  of  Grade 


Annoyance 

Interview# 

School 

School 

College 

Disturbance 

A  little 

420 

20% 

97% 

23% 

Little 

A  Unto 

Much 

170 

19 

60 

21 

Muck 

A  little 

545 

IS 

60 

22 

Moderate 

A  little 

Much 

405 

15 

60 

29 

Much 

A  little 

179 

16 

65 

14 

Moet 

A  tittle 

Much 

409 

16 

69 

19 

Much 

DiHAisri 


federate  A  tittle 


TABLE  129 

RESPONDENT'S  OCCUPATION  BY  ANNOYANCE 
AND  DISTURBANCE  GROUPS 

Not 

Nuoaber  of  Profess,  h  Clerical  Skilled  Oper.  ot 

cw  Bbtdieo  Proprietor  k  Sales  Craft#  k  $v  Laborer  Work 

10%  |9%  16%  *%  i«% 


Oper. 

4  Sv 

Laborer 

16% 

2% 

22 

2 

19 

2 

IS 

2 

11 

1 

13 

2 

TABLE  126 


MAIN  EARNERS*  OCCUPATIONS  BT  ANNOYANCE 
AND  DISTURBANCE  GROUP 


TABLE  127 

FAMILY  INCOME  BY  ANNOYANCE 
AND  DISTURBANCE  GROUPS 

Annual  Family  Income 


Number  of 

Profees.  It 

Clerical 

Skilled 

Oper. 

at 

Number  of 

(thousand  dollars! 

sturbance 

Annoyance 

Interviews 

Proprietor 

h  Sales 

Crafts 

h  Sv 

Laborer 

Work 

D  jh  ■*  rbaoce 

Annoyance 

Interviews 

<4 

4-6 

6-10 

104 

'IflA 

Little 

A  little 

420 

23% 

7% 

27% 

25% 

3% 

S% 

Little 

A  little 

420 

26% 

34% 

25% 

4% 

6% 

Much 

170 

25 

10 

25 

32 

i 

5 

Much 

170 

23 

51 

14 

3 

4 

Moderate 

A  little 

949 

29 

10 

22 

20 

2 

4 

Moderate 

A  little 

945 

26 

40 

27 

3 

4 

Much 

405 

2S 

10 

25 

27 

i 

7 

Much 

405 

27 

37 

30 

3 

3 

Most 

A  little 

279 

27 

14 

25 

22 

2 

10 

Most 

A  little 

374 

27 

3S 

26 

3 

4 

Much 

409 

29 

15 

26 

24 

3 

7 

Much 

404 

22 

41 

24 

5 

3 

H.  Model  for  Estimating  Disturbance  and  Annoyance 


1.  Introduction 

In  the  previous  section,  the  combined  annoyance  and  disturbance 
response  scale  was  found  most  directly  related  to  the  following  seven  variables: 


1.  Duration  of  SIL-60  noise 
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2.  Fear  of  crashes 

3.  Feelings  of  air  base  considerateness 

4.  Feelings  of  air  base  importance 

5.  Overall  satisfaction  with  area 

6.  Greater  bother  with  other  noise 

7.  Connection  to  air  base  or  military 

Ideally,  if  we  co’ild  cross -tabulate  all  seven  related  variables,  it  would 
be  possible  to  establish  the  widest  range  of  interrelated  disturbance  and  annoy¬ 
ance  responses.  Theoretically,  a  group  with  the  most  positive  attitudes  should 
be  least  bothered  and  one  with  seven  negative  attitudes  should  be  the  most  both¬ 
ered.  Unfortunately,  since  each  of  the  seven  variables  has  a  number  of  group¬ 
ings,  the  combination  of  all  seven  factors  would  result  in  a  fantastic  number  of 
analytical  groups.  If  only  4  groups  were  selected  for  duration  of  SIL  60,  and  2 
for  each  of  the  other  six  variables,  then  a  minimum  of  256  classes  would  be 
required  for  the  independent  variables  alone.  Then,  with  a  minimum  of  six 
groups  necessary  for  the  dependent  disturbance-annoyance  scale,  a  total  of 
1536  groups  would  be  required  to  evaluate  simultaneously  all  ssven  independent 
variables.  With  only  2328  interviews  available  for  analysis,  such  a  scheme  is 
obviously  impossible. 

2.  Actual  Interrelationships  between  Disturbance  and  Annoyance  and 

Fear  and  Base  Considerateness 


It  was  decided,  therefore,  to  select  the  top  three  '^dependent  variables, 
and  cross -tabulate  them  with  the  six  classes  of  the  disturbance-annoyance  scale. 
This  compromise  resulted  in  the  following  96  analytical  groups  shown  in  table 
128.  The  scales  of  fear  and  considerateness  were  each  divided  into  two  parts, 
so  that  the  most  intense  responses  were  kept  separate,  i.  e.,  groups  with  the 
most  fear  and  the  most  considerateness  were  placed  in  separate  classes  and  all 
persons  with  less  fear  or  less  considerateness  were  grouped  into  the  remaining 
classes.  As  table  128  shows,  even  with  only  96  primary  groups,  some  of  the 
classes  have  fewer  than  5  or  10  interviews,  obviously  placing  severe  limitations 
on  the  accuracy  of  the  relationships  that  may  be  found.  It  is  only  because  of  the 
strong  interrelationships  which  exist  among  these  96  groups  that  any  consistent 
analysis  is  possible.  Additional  cases  are  needed,  however,  to  validate  our 
first  approximations  of  the  numerical  values  of  these  relationships. 

As  can  be  seen,  all  three  independent  variables  are  directly  interrelated. 
First,  the  greater  the  SIlr60  group,  the  more  disturbance  and  annoyance.  Then, 
for  each  SIIr60  group,  the  more  fear  and  the  less  considerateness,  the  more 
annoyance.  Knowing  these  three  factors,  it  is  possible  to  estimate  more  accu¬ 
rately  the  average  annoyance  and  disturbance  responses.  When  only  the  acoustic 
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variable  was  related  to  the  disturbance-annoyance  scale  (table  65),  the  average 
number  of  persons  with  much  annoyance  with  4  to  5  activities  in  the  top  SILr60 
class  (duration  of  80  +  seconds)  was  only  47  percent.  Now,  knowing  how  these 
people  feel  about  fear  and  base  considerateneas,  we  can  further  refine  our  esti¬ 
mates  to  state  that  75  percent  of  those  who  feel  the  base  is  less  considerate  and 
are  more  fearful  of  crashes  will  also  feel  much  annoyance.  Also,  we  can  state 
that  only  32  percent  who  feel  the  base  is  more  considerate  and  have  little  fear 
will  feel  as  greatly  annoyed.  This  is  a  range  of  over  40  percent  in  differences 
in  annoyance  responses  attributable  to  these  three  variables.  The  same  differen¬ 
tiation  is  also  possible  for  each  of  the  other  SHr^O  classes. 

^  ABLE  12* 

msrUPBANO  AND  e.NNOYANCJ  BY  SI l.  40.  F»  Alt  OF 
CRASUFS,  .W’  /F.EI-f  *>»  F-  ASF  C  ONSIDEB  ATENESS 


Du  rati  on 

Number  *4 

Artlv* 

Dit’urbed 

sn  -mi  an 

Feeling* 

fi. 

T 

4- 

> T"  “ 

(srrnndi 

oi  Base 

Fear  of 

Number  of 

Annoy 

Annoy 

Annoy 

Annoy 

n.SlOy 

Ann  .ij- 

per  Hour) 

ronsiderateness 

Crashes 

Inters  tew* 

Little 

Much 

Little 

Mach 

■Jult 

Much 

M04 

l.rki 

Ire* 

2t 

10% 

9% 

4% 

14% 

24 % 

43% 

More 

4) 

0 

l 

2 

12 

0 

75 

More 

I  s  *a 

4 

4 

22 

|0 

10 

12 

More 

66 

* 

i 

5 

14 

20 

*S 

less 

l.e** 

74 

II 

4 

24 

10 

It 

20 

More 

4) 

0 

2 

2 

17 

23 

56 

More 

less 

26*> 

20 

5 

S3 

17 

20 

5 

More 

7  A 

2 

t 

17 

14 

35 

31 

20-4'* 

less 

l-e** 

l ** 

1 1 

a 

22 

23 

17 

17 

More 

142 

1 

4 

• 

24 

10 

a 

More 

Ce*a 

64  1 

2* 

0 

32 

13 

12 

t> 

More 

H  » 

7 

4 

10 

25  - 

10 

26 

tr*  or 

•  !.r*s 

U  a* 

102 

14 

14 

17 

24 

13 

16 

More 

22 

14 

4 

14 

0 

32 

27 

More 

l.e** 

24«» 

3  3 

IS 

23 

14 

0 

9 

More 

40 

2  3 

4 

10 

20 

20 

23 

The  serious  limitations  of  the  small  samples  involved  in  some  of  these 
averages  raises  the  question  of  how  large  the  error  of  estimate  is  likely  to  be. 
This  is  a  typical  problem  in  the  analysis  of  variance,  but,  with  so  many  varia¬ 
bles  involved,  the  complicated  computations  were  not  undertaken.  In  an  analysis 
of  variance,  however,  with  extreme  disproportionality  in  the  distribution  of 
cases  among  the  96  different  analytical  groups,  the  least  biased  estimate  is 
usually  considered  the  unweighted  mean.  Consequently  it  was  decided  to  con¬ 
sider  each  percentage  as  the  best  estimate  foi  each  of  the  96  different  classes, 
and  to  develop  average  effects  for  each  of  the  three  independent  variables.  This 
would  smooth  the  relationships  and  reduce  the  extreme  effects  of  particularly 
small  samples.  From  these  smoothed  average  relationships,  a  generalized 
model  can  be  developed  expressing  the  average  interrelationships  of  these  three 
variables.  The  development  of  these  average  effects  and  the  final  generalized 
model  are  described  below. 

3.  Average  Effects  of  SIL  60 

In  order  to  develop  the  average  effects  of  the  acoustic  variable,  each 
of  the  four  percentages  representing  different  fear  and  considerateness  groups 
are  averaged  together.  Table  129  presents  these  combined  unweighted  averages, 
and  the  average  percentage  differences  between  SIL-60  classes.  If  only  the 
"much  annoyed  by  4  to  5  disturbances"  group  is  compared,  it  can  be  seen  that 
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the  four  SILr60  groups  explain  a  31  percentage  point  difference  between  the 
upper  and  lower  SIL-60  groups.  Likewise,  the  average  for  the  least  annoyed 
group  varies  by  17  percentage  points  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  SIL-60  groups. 
Each  of  these  average  annoyance  differences  among  the  SIL-60  groups  will  be 
used  to  develop  the  overall  model. 

TABLE  li<» 


THF  AVERAGE  RELATIONSHIPS  BET*  ELN  SIL  *0  CROUPS 
AND  DISTURBANCE  AND  ANNOYANCE 


Durstion 
SIL-60  db 
(Seconds 
per  Hour! 

80+  Average 

00-70  Average 

Difference 
from  §0 

20-4**  Average 

Difference 
from  50-79 

19  or  lean  Average 

Difference 
from  20-49 

Cumulative 

differences 

4.  Average  Effects  of  Fear 


Number  of  Activities  Disturbed 

'8-1  1  l-i  '  7T 


Annoy 

Utt»* 

Annoy 

M'KD 

Annoy 

Little 

Annoy 

Much 

Annoy 

Little 

Annoy 

Much 

4% 

2* 

to* 

15* 

20* 

49* 

a 

3 

21 

14 

24 

2t 

— 

—  — 

“ 

1 

*  4 

41 

4-11 

41 

44 

-21 

1) 

4 

20 

21 

17 

2i 

— 

— 

— 

— — 

■*— “ 

"  ““ 

♦  5 

4  3 

-  1 

45 

-  7 

-  9 

21 

9 

14 

17 

19 

II 

♦  a 

4-3 

-  4 

-  4 

♦2 

-  5 

♦17 

47 

44 

♦  2 

-  1 

-31 

The  eight  averages  for  the  different  SILr60  and  oonsiderateness  groups 
are  combined  in  table  130  to  show  the  average  effects  of  fear  of  disturbance  and 
annoyance.  As  shown  the  average  difference  due  to  fear  in  the  most  annoyed 
group  totals  22  percentage  points. 


TABLr  111 


DIFFFRFNCTS  BFTWEE  «  -FSS  CONSIDERATE 
AND  MOPE  CONSIDER  AT  E  GROUPS 


TABLE 

130 

BY  SIL 

40 

a:s> 

E  EAR 

GROUPS 

THE 

AVERAGE  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  FEAR  OF 

CRASHES 

Deration 

Number 

of  Activities  Disturbed 

AND  DISTURBANCE 

AND  ANNOYANCE 

StL-40  db 

0- 

t 

- 

(Seconds 

Fear  of 

Annoy 

Annoy 

Annoy 

Annoy 

Annoy 

Annoy 

Number  of  Activities  Disturbed 

per  Hoar) 

Cragbee 

Little 

Much 

Little 

Much 

Little 

Much 

0 

— 

- n - 

r 

•  04 

More 

-  1* 

-  3* 

- 1 % 

-17** 

*»%♦ 

Annoy 

Annoy 

Annoy  Annoy 

Annoy 

Annoy 

- 

4* 

Little 

Much 

Little  Much 

Little 

Much 

Less 

4 

-  4 

-IS 

-  5 

5 

11 

7* 

23*  18* 

17* 

IS* 

>7-79 

More 

- 

, 

-15 

3 

-12 

25 

L«se 

- 

-  1 

-  5 

2 

-  2 

15 

More  fe*r  ,  . 

3 

10  17 

24 

40 

20-44 

More 

- 

0 

-II 

-  1 

0 

16 

Difference  .  . 

-4 

-13  -  1 

47 

422 

Lees 

-1 

15 

-  I 

-  10 

10 

9 

II 

19  or  lose 

More 

- 

0 

4 

-II 

12 

4 

Less 

-1 

17 

1 

-  6 

to 

4 

a 

•Raised  2*  to  -void  negative  numbers  In  Tvble  132. 

5.  The  Average  Effect  of  Base  Considerateness 

The  average  effects  of  feelings  of  base  considerateness  were  calculated 
by  combining  SILr60  and  fear  categories.  Because  of  the  strong  intercorrela¬ 
tions  of  these  three  factors,  it  was  necessary  to  take  the  actual  differences  for 
this  factor.  If  the  combined  averages  are  used  for  this  factor,  when  the  three 
average  effects  are  recombined  into  an  overall  model,  some  negative  percentages 
are  obtained.  To  avoid  such  spurious  estimates,  the  actual  percentage  differ¬ 
ences  were  computed  from  table  128  as  shown  in  table  131. 
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6.  Computation  of  Overall  Model 


With  the  above  three  aets  of  average  effects  of  SIL  60,  fear,  and  base 
considerateness,  a  smoothed  overall  model  of  these  relationships  is  computed. 
The  first  step  is  to  select  an  origin  or  an  actual  set  of  percentages  in  one  of 
the  96  groups  for  establishing  a  base  level.  It  was  decided  to  use  one  of  the 
extreme  classes,  representing  the  least  annoyance  category:  the  SILr60  group 
with  less  than  20  seconds  of  duration  which  expressed  less  fear  and  more  base 
considerateness.  Since  there  were  249  interviews  in  this  category,  it  repre¬ 
sented  a  substantial  sample  and.  therefore,  a  more  valid  base  level. 

The  second  step  involved  applying  the  average  differences  in  disturb¬ 
ance  and  annoyance  attributable  to  Sllr  60  groups.  As  table  129  indicates,  the  • 
"much  annoyed  by  4  to  5  activities  in  t he  Sllr 60  class  with  a  duration  of  20  to 
49  seconds  was  5  percent  greater  than  the  comparable  group  in  SILr60  class 
with  a  duration  of  less  than  20  seconds.  This  difference  was  added  to  the  base 
level  percentage  of  8  percent  to  total  13  percent  for  the  20-  to  49-second  class. 
In  like  fashion  the  average  differences,  obtained  in  tables  129  to  131,  were  added 
to  the  base  levels  and  the  overall  model  shown  in  table  132  was  obtained. 


TABLI  111 

MOOtL  FOB  IST1MAT1NG  distokbahck 
*Mj  ANNOYAKCt  BtSPOMSIS 


Du  ration 

Nan*.r  of  Actl.itW.  DutuM 

S1L40  4b 

reelings 

6- 

i - 

4.- 

% - 

4^9 

(Seconds 

o*  ft*ee 

Fesr  ef 

Assrey 

Annoy 

Assay 

Aaney 

Annoy 

Annoy 

per  Hsurl 

Con  sids  r  *tene  ss 

Cr tehee 

Little 

Meet 

Little 

Much 

Little 

Meek 

•0+ 

Lose 

Less 

22% 

1% 

4% 

7% 

19% 

90% 

Mere 

• 

1 

1 

4 

0 

09 

More 

Less 

It 

t 

17 

12 

10 

34 

More 

9 

2 

4 

II 

17 

41 

•10 -TO 

Less 

Leas 

II 

4 

23 

19 

12 

33 

More 

7 

4 

0 

19 

4 

49 

More 

Less 

20 

7 

20 

13 

14 

10 

More 

9 

3 

19 

12 

21 

40 

20-4<* 

Less 

Less 

10 

4 

17 

20 

12 

24 

More 

10 

4 

3 

14 

14 

91 

More 

Less 

29 

10 

27 

10 

7 

13 

Mere 

14 

4 

14 

17 

14 

35 

19  or  less 

Less 

Less 

It 

14 

17 

24 

13 

14 

Mere 

13 

4 

14 

2 

20 

34 

More 

Leas 

33 

13 

23 

14 

4 

• 

More 

22 

4 

U 

13 

14 

30 

The  percentages  in  table  132  are  smoothed  or  computed  values,  while 
the  percentages  in  table  128  are  the  unadjusted  actual  interview  responses.  A 
comparison  of  percentages  in  both  tables  will  indicate  something  of  the  variability 
of  the  computed  values.  The  largest  difference  of  14  percentage  points  is  found 
in  the  80  4*  SILr60  groups  with  more  fear,  but  the  samples  in  these  groups  num¬ 
ber  only  43  and  58  interviews,  respectively.  Most  of  the  other  differences  are 
tinder  10  percent  and,  where  the  sice  samples  in  the  original  data  are  substantial, 
the  differences  are  about  5  percent.  Comparisons  of  a  few  of  the  smaller  and 
larger  samples  are  shown  below  in  table  133. 

One  note  of  caution  is  required.  Based  on  the  2328  interviews  obtained 
at  three  Air  Force  bases,  the  above  model  proves  to  be  unexpectedly  accurate. 
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Since  air  base  differences  in  response  have  been  found  to  be  sizable,  however, 
it  is  important  to  validate  the  model  at  other  air  base  areas  before  accepting  it 
as  a  final  tool  for  planning  purposes.  The  present  model  may  be  used  as  an 
experimental  prototype,  but  additional  testing  and  possible  modification  of 
actual 'numbers  may  be  required. 

TA3LE  1J2 

COMPARISON  or  COMPUTED  and  actual  DAI  r 
rcm  DISTURBANCE  AND  ANNOYANCE  GROUPS 

Duration  feelings  Number  NwAtt  of  Activities  Disturbed 


SILAtO  db 
(Seconds 
per  Hour' 

of  B«»e 

Consider- 

«NNH 

Tear  of 
Crashes 

of 

0- 

i - 

- m - 

- - T 

^ — 

!! 

Aeaoy 

Little 

Annoy 

Mach 

Asssjr 

Little 

Anncy 

Mach 

Annoy 

Little 

Annoy 

1* 

•04 

Uh 

More 

43 

Aetna  1 

9% 

2% 

* * 

12% 

9% 

7«* 

Clf  »!■« 

0 

1_ 

1 

9 

0 

09 

Difference 

0 

♦1 

♦I 

•9 

•  14 

50-79 

More 

Less 

244 

Actual 

20 

0 

17 

20 

5 

Competed 

20 

20 

13 

14 

IS 

Difference 

0 

-2 

9 

4 

4 

•13 

20-49 

Less 

Less 

2M 

Actual 

IS 

• 

22 

23 

17 

IT 

w  •• 

Competed 

1- 

IT 

20 

12 

24 

Difference 

s 

-1 

» 

•  4 

9 

•  7 

19  or  toss 

More 

Less 

249 

Baee  eoed 

for  model 

S3 

13 

23 

14 

9 

0 

SECTION  rv 


COMPLAINT  POTENTIAL 


In  the  previous  chapter  the  factors  influencing  disturbance  and  annoy¬ 
ance  responses  were  evaluated.  By  probing  into  the  relationships  between  the 
acoustic  and  attitudinal  variables,  better  estimates  of  disturbance  and  annoyance 
could  be  obtained.  In  this  chapter,  we  shall  attempt  to  isolate  the  important  vari¬ 
ables  which  influence  a  neighborhood's  readiness  to  complain  and,  in  conclusion, 
a  model  for  estimating  the  complaint  potential  will  be  presented. 

Part  A  will  indicate  the  gross  overall  air  base  area  differences  in  com¬ 
plaint  activity  and  in  the  complaint  potentials.  Part  B  will  compare  the  relation¬ 
ships  of  complaint  potentials  and  the  three  acoustic  measures.  Part  C  will 
explore  the  interrelationships  of  the  SIL-60  series  and  other  attitudinal  variables. 
Finally,  Part  D  will  develop  the  prototype  model  for  estimating  the  complaint 
potential. 

A.  Overall  Air  Base  Area  Differences 


Considerable  variations  are  found  to  exist  in  the  complaint  potentials  of 
the  three  air  base  areas.  Table  134,  summarizing  these  overall  comparisons, 
indicates  that  paralleling  disturbance  and  annoyance  differences,  the  East  ADC 
base  shows  the  highest  complaint  potential,  followed  by  the  SAC  base  and  the 
West  ADC  base. 
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TABLE  134 


OVERALL  COMPLAINI  K'UN'IIAL 
AT  TUT  TE  AIF  BASE  ARIAS 


Scale 

Type 


Complaint 

Pol.nti.l  P.icrlptlcfl 

SAC 

Vest  ADC 

East  ADC 

Total 

0 

T.k.  no 

1OTT2 

39% 

N»B04 

41% 

If»i92 

23% 

Tnrzr 

34% 

! 

Sign  ixlKlan 

17 

17 

14 

14 

2 

Mt«nd 

14 

13 

14 

13 

Sub  total  1-2 

3 1% 

32% 

30% 

31% 

3 

Writ.  «  r.ll  and. 

Is  1» 

13 

17 

13 

4 

vi.it  otrici.w 

7 

4 

14 

4 

5 

Help  it.rl  |r«ap 

It 

i 

14 

11 

Sub  tot  si  3-3 

lift 

27% 

47% 

39% 

At  the  two  ADC  bases,  e*ch  resident  was  asked  a  series  of  questions 
designed  to  ascertain  his  underlying  belief  in  the  possibility  of  successfully  influ¬ 
encing  corrective  action  by  the  Air  Force  officials.  Table  135  indicates  that  res¬ 
idents  at  both  ADC  bases  have  equal  feelings  on  this  matter.  About  a  fourth  were 
completely  pessimistic  and  another  fourth  were  completely  optimistic.  Table  136 
shows  a  cross -tabulation  of  the  complaint  potential  by  belief  in  successful  action. 
As  shown  respondents  with  greater  action  potential  also  more  often  believe  that 
their  efforts  will  succeed. 


TABLE  t» 

BFLTFF  IN  THE  POSSIBILITIES  Of  SUCCESSFUL 
ACTION  BY  ADC  BASE  ASIA 


I BL 

Description 

West  ADC 

East  ADC 

Tefal 

s 

No  success 

23% 

25% 

25% 

1 

Success  if  organisation 
complains 

19 

17 

It 

2 

Success  if  neighbors 
complain 

31 

34 

32 

3 

Success  if  rsspondent 
complains 

23 

24 

23 

TABLF  134 


»r LA  1IONS KIPS  PI  TWEEN  COMPLAINT  POTENTIAL  AND 
BELIEF  IN  THE  POSSIBILITY  OF  SUCCESSFUL  ACTION 


Scale  Types  - 

Complaint  Potential 

Possibilities 

0 

i-j 

of  Success 

Nose 

Moderate 

Most 

No  success. . 

...  M* 

21% 

Success  if  organization  complain*  .  .  . 

...  It 

20 

14 

Success  if  neighbors  complain . 

...  30 

33 

34 

Succeee  if  respondent  complains  .... 

...  1« 

24 

29 

One  of  the  indexes  most  available  to  air  base  officials  for  gauging  com¬ 
plaint  levels  is  the  actual  number  of  complaints  made  by  residents.  On  the  next 
pade  is  a  chart  indicating  the  number  answering  the  direct  question,  "Have  you 
yourself  ever  felt  like  getting  in  touch  with  somebody  about  the  airplanes 
around  here?",  is  smaller  than  the  values  in  the  complaint  potential  scale,  and 
the  number  who  ever  call  is  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  potential.  The  neighbor¬ 
hoods  in  each  area  are  arranged  in  SIlr60  rank  order,  with  neighborhood  1  always 
having  the  highest  acoustic  level.  As  shown  neighborhood  number  3  at  the  East 
ADC  base  shows  unusually  high  complaint  activity.  This  is  the  same  area  pre¬ 
viously  reported  in  Chapter  2  as  reflecting  greater  than  expected  disturbance, 
annoyance,  fear,  and  feelings  that  the  base  is  less  considerate  and  less  important. 
Without  attempting  to  evaluate  fully  the  neighborhood  situation  in  this  area,  it 
should  be  noted  that  there  were  organized  protests  in  this  area  involving  feel¬ 
ings  that  a  grade  school  in  the  landing  flight  path  was  in  danger  of  an  accident. 

The  other  two  air  bases  were  free  of  any  organized  protest  movements.  In  fact, 
there  were  strong  anti-protest  sentiments  expressed  by  leaders  of  both  com¬ 
munities. 
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REPORTED  NUMBER  OK  COMPLAINTS 
BY  RESPONDENTS  IN  NEIGHBORHOODS  ARRANGED  IN  SIL-60  RANK  ORDER 


A.  SAC  Neighborhood* 

Total 

1  2 

3-5 

6 

7 

N  - 

732 

107  111 

314 

*96“ 

104 

Ever  felt  like  complaining  .  . 

11% 

28%  16% 

8% 

1% 

8% 

Actually  complained  . 

2 

5  2 

2 

- 

2 

B.  Welt  ADC  Neighborhoods 

Total 

1-5  8-9 

6,7,0 

N  - 

804 

350  755" 

294 

Ever  felt  like  complaining  . . 

17%  17% 

13% 

Actually  complained  . 

1.  1 

2.  0  0.  6 

0.  3 

C.  Eaat  ADC  NeighboAooda 

Total 

1  2 

3 

4-5 

N  - 

792 

TT~  159 

231 

318 

Ever  felt  like  complaining  . . 

27% 

36%  28% 

39% 

15% 

Actually  complained  . 

6 

B  6 

11 

2 

Before  attempting  to  establish  some  of  the  numerical  relationships 
underlying  the  complaint  potential,  some  of  the  qualitative  comments  offered  by 
respondents  at  these  bases  should  be  examined. 

When  residents  who  felt  like  getting  in  touch  with  authorities,  but  failed 
to  do  so  were  asked  "Why?'*,  some  of  their  answers  were  as  shown  in  table  137. 
Most  of  these  reasons  indicate  lack  of  faith  in  the  possible  success  of  complain¬ 
ing.  With  an  underlying  complaint  potential,  the  actual  complaint  level  might 
increase  if  organized  efforts  improved  the  prospects  for  success. 

1  ABLF  137 

RFASONS  GIVrN  FOR  NOT  CONTACTING  OFFICIALS 

SAC  Fast  ADC  West  ADC 


N»64 

N*  166 

N-I13 

Authorities  uncooperative  -  -  would 
do  no  good . 

.  .  . 

13% 

3i% 

Nothing  on  be  done  .  . . 

.  .  .  30 

7 

U 

P«r8on-»l  inadequacy . 

.  .  .  16 

• 

1$ 

Not  enough  people  compNln . 

.  .  .  4 

II 

4 

Bttr  i«  loo  important  . 

.  .  . 

to 

One  last  item  worth  reporting  is  the  general  feeling  that  most  people 
believe  they  will  remain  in  their  present  homes  in  the  immediate  future.  About 
one-third  of  all  people  stated  they  were  considering  moving  in  the  near  future, 
but  only  5  to  8  percent  said  they  had  actually  found  another  place.  It  is  clear 
that,  for  over  90  percent  of  the  residents,  continued  indefinite  exposure  to  the 
noise  was  in  prospect. 
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B.  Relation  of  Acoustic  Variables  and  Complaint  Potential 


1.  Volume  of  Airplane  Operations  and  Peak  SPL 

In  general,  readiness  to  complain  is  related  to  volume  of  aircraft,  but 
the  relationship  to  peak  SPL  is  not  so  clear.  As  table  138  shows  the  complaint 
potential  is  greater  when  volume  of  aircraft  is  greater.  As  far  as  peak  SPL 
classes  are  concerned,  class  A  has  the  highest  complaint  potential  and  is  greater 
than  B,  but  C  and  D  are  greater  than  B. 
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table  139, 

some 

of 

these  discrepancies  are  clarified.  In  comparing  SAC  base  areas,  class  A1  shows 
more  readiness  to  complain  than  Bl,  but  Cl  is  about  equal  to  Bl.  In  examining 
West  ADC  areas,  Bl  and  Cl  are  found  nearly  the  same,  but  D1  shows  greater 
complaint  potential.  The  biggest  differences  are  due  to  East  ADC  areas,  which 
have  the  highest  comp’aint  potential.  Class  Bl  contains  no  interviews  from  East 
ADC  areas,  while  Cl  does.  This  maldistribution  of  cases  artificially  reduces 
the  Bl  and  Cl  differences.  Since  class  D1  consists  of  almost  three-fourths  of 
East  ADC  residents  who  express  a  very  high  complaint  potential,  the  C  and  D 
comparisons  are  also  obscured. 


2.  Equivalent  Continuous  Noise  Level  (Leq) 


While  the  overall  relationships  between  Leq  classes  and  the  complaint 
potential  are  not  too  good,  some  of  the  differences  are  due  to  the  oft-mentioned 
disproportionality  of  cases  from  different  air  base  areas.  Table  140  presents 
the  overall  data  and  table  141  presents  the  air  base  area  detail. 

When  SAC  areas  are  compared,  it  is  found  that  class  A  complaint  poten¬ 
tial  is  greater  than  B,  which  is  followed  by  C,  but  D  is  about  the  same  as  C.  In 
West  ADC  neighborhoods,  the  complaint  potential  in  A,  as  in  the  case  of  annoy¬ 
ance,  is  quite  low  and  less  than  B.  The  latter  shows  more  readiness  to  complain 
than  C,  but  D  shows  a  greater  potential  than  C.  The  highest  complaint  levels 
are  reported  by  East  ADC  areas,  and  D  tops  all  other  air  base  areas.  The  rest 
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of  the  East  ADC  neighborhoods  are  rank  ordered  by  Leq  groups:  B  is  somewhat 
greater  than  C  which  is  greater  than  D. 
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The  low  complaint  neighborhoods  in  A  at  the  West  ADC  base  and  the 
unusually  high  complaint  area  in  D  at  the  East  ADC  base  both  reported  certain 
attitudes  in  Chapter  II  which  may  help  explain  their  unexpected  complaint 
responses.  Class  A  residents  were  least  fearful  of  crashes  and  believed  the  air 
base  most  considerate  in  their  operations.  In  contrast,  the  D  respondents  were 
most  fearful  and  felt  the  base  was  least  considerate  of  their  welfare. 

In  conclusion,  it  can  be  said  that  the  overall  Le^  groups  failed  to  rank 
order  the  complaint  potential  because  of  a  series  of  procedural  and  attitudinal 
factors.  In  all  fairness,  the  LCq  groupings  were  not  given  a  full  and  controlled 
test  of  their  effectiveness. 

3.  Speech  Interference  Level  -  60  db 

An  examination  of  table  142,  which  presents  the  gross  comparisons  of 
the  complaint  potential  and  the  SIb-60  groups,  reveals  only  a  slightly  better  rela¬ 
tionship  than  that  achieved  by  the  Le(.  groups.  Class  A  shows  the  highest  readi¬ 
ness  to  complain,  but  the  other  SH>60  classes  show  very  little  differences. 

When  the  air  base  area  detail  is  evaluated  in  table  143,  the  relationships 
improve  somewhat.  When  SAC  areas  are  compared,  A  shows  the  highest  com¬ 
plaint  potential,  followed  in  order  by  B,  C,  and  D.  Class  E  is  about  the  same 
as  D.  The  West  ADC  areas  show  no  significant  differences,  but  the  East  ADC 
show  mixed  relationships:  D,  of  course,  is  the  highest,  followed  by  SIJLr60  C, 

A,  and  E. 

The  disproportionality  of  air  base  interviews  again  explains  in  part  the 
inconsistent  overall  relationships.  Obviously,  however,  ether  factors  besides 
the  intensity  of  the  physical  stimulus  may  also  be  affecting  the  complaint  poten¬ 
tial.  If  only  the  physical  variable  were  important  in  determining  the  complaint 
potential,  then  the  gross  comparisons  would  be  better.  But  if  other  attitudinal 
factors  were  equally  important,  then  differences  in  these  variables  could  also 
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create  spurious  gross  inconsistencies  with  the  acoustic  levels.  Some  of  these 
human  variables  will  now  be  examined. 

TABLE  143 
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C. 

Evaluation  of  Sociopsychological 

Factors  by  SIL-60 

Groups 

and  Complaint  Potential 


In  the  previous  section  readiness  to  complain  was  poorly  related  to 
overall  groupings  of  acoustic  data,  Tt  was  suggested  that  intervening  psycholog¬ 
ical  variables  may  account  for  most  of  the  difficulties.  In  this  section,  some  of 
the  more  important  sociopsychological  factors  are  examined,  and,  when  these 
attitudinal  differences  are  taken  into  consideration,  the  relationships  to  the 
SllrfcO  classes  become  more  distinct. 


1.  Activity  Disturbance 


The  complaint  potential  is  clearly  related  to  the  number  and  frequency 
of  activity  disturbances.  As  table  144  shows,  the  group  reporting  the  greatest 
complaint  potential  also  reports  two  and  a  half  times  more  interference  with 
more  activities  than  the  group  with  no  readiness  to  complain.  This  general  rela¬ 
tionship  is  also  directly  related  to  SIIr*60  classes.  At  the  most  intense  duration 
of  SIL  60,  77  percent  report  the  most  activity  interference  when  they  are  most 
ready  to  complain,  while  at  each  succeeding  lov«r  SIL  class  the  percentage  is 
reduced  until  only  a  third  of  the  residents  with  the  highest  complaint  potential 
report  as  much  disturbance. 

Table  145,  which  correlates  frequency  of  disturbance  and  the  complaint 
potential,  also  shows  the  same  high  direct  relationships.  The  overall  totals  indi¬ 
cate  that  43  percent  of  the  most  ready  to  complain  are  frequently  disturbed,  while 
only  14  percent  of  the  group  with  the  lowest  complaint  potential  report  as  much 
disturbance.  Likewise,  this  relationship  is  rank  ordered  by  the  SIlr60  classes. 
When  the  duration  of  speech  interference  is  80  seconds  or  more,  76  percent 
report  frequent  disturbance  when  their  complaint  potential  is  greatest.  In  con¬ 
trast,  only  half  as  many  people  living  in  the  same  noise  environment  who  report 
no  complaint  potential  report  as  much  disturbance.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  SILr60 
groups,  only  29  percent  of  the  most  ready  to  complain  report  frequent  disturb¬ 
ances,  compared  to  6  percent  of  the  noncomplainers. 
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table  144 
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2.  Arfnoyance  with  Aircraft 
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As  might  be  expected,  annoyance  with  aircraft  which  is  interrelated  to 
disturbance  also  shows  a  high  correlation  with  the  complaint  potential.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  as  table  146  shows,  five  times  more  people  with  the  highest  complaint 
potential  report  "much  annoyance"  than  the  noncomplaining  group.  As  in  the 
case  of  disturbance,  annoyance  is  also  rank  ordered  by  SIIr60  classes.  At  the 
highest  SIL  class,  71  percent  with  the  most  readiness  to  complain  report  much 
annoyance,  while  at  the  lowest  SIL  class  only  25  percent  with  the  same  high 
complaint  potential  report  as  much  annoyance.  This  indicates  that  other  psycho¬ 
logical  variables  besides  direct  annoyance  are  adding  to  the  complaint  potential 
at  the  lower  SIL  categories. 
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3.  Fear  of  Air  Crashes 


Fear  is  one  of  the  most  important  attitudinal  factors  directly  related  to 
the  complaint  potential.  Table  147  shows  that  almost  twice  as  many  people  with 
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the  most  readiness  to  complain  express  much  fear  as  compared  to  the  noncom- 
plainers.  Likewise,  fear  is  also  intercorrelated  with  SILr60  classes.  At  the 
upper  SIL  class,  63  percent  of  the  residents  with  the  greatest  complaint  poten¬ 
tial  have  much  fear,  while  in  the  lowest  SIL  class  only  16  percent  of  the  most 
ready  to  complain  have  much  fear.  Each  of  the  Other  SIL  dasses  rank  order  the 
fear  responses. 

4.  Base  Importance 


Feelings  of  local  base  importance  are  inversely  related  to  the  complaint 
potential.  While  44  percent  of  the  most  ready  to  complain  feel  the  base  i9  of 
little  importance,  only  20  percent  of  the  noncomplainers  feel  thit*  way.  Likewise 
almost  twice  as  many  noncomplainers  feel  the  base  is  "most  important"  as  com¬ 
pared  to  the  group  with  the  highest  complaint  potential.  The  greatest  differences 
in  this  variable  are  reported  by  the  high  complaint  group  in  the  lower  SIL-60 
classes.  Apparently,  this  is  one  of  the  equalizing  factors  noted  in  connection 
with  the  discussion  of  annoyance.  Almost  60  percent  of  the  high  complaint  group 
in  the  lowest  SIL  class  feel  the  base  is  least  important.  In  the  next  SIL  class 
(20  to  49  seconds)  50  percent  of  the  most  ready  to  complain  feel  this  way.  At  the 
upper  SIL  class,  only  32  percent  of  the  same  high  complaint  group  feel  the  base 
is  least  important.  Table  148  summarizes  this  data. 
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4t 

33 

f’l 

Moderate 

182 

)0 

42 

28 

c  1 

20-48 

None 

4«9 

3 

45 

30 

CI 

Mon 

4)1 

4/ 

16 

1  7 

r.* 

Moderate 

1*2 

3 

33 

40 

r » 

Mod 

4)3 

9 

36 

33 

D1 

1  9  or  let* 

None 

125 

36 

41 

2» 

in 

Moderate 

142 

41 

41 

18 

D1 

19  or  le«s 

None 

125 

7 

54 

39 

DJ 

Molt 

135 

57 

35 

8 

D2 

Moderete 

142 

5 

61 

34 

D I 

Mott 

165 

I) 

60 

27 

E  t 

Totals 

None 

791 

20 

47 

1) 

F  2 

Mode  r  Ale 

7)0 

)0 

43 

J7 

FI 

T  ot'I» 

None 

791 

3 

49 

47 

FI 

Most 

H07 

44 

37 

19 

F  2 

Moderate 

7)0 

5 

54 

41 

F  3 

Mott 

807 

10 

5) 

37 

At  this  time,  two  related  variables  should  be  examined.  As  table  149 
indicates,  the  high  complaint  group  recognizes  that  the  general  Air  Force  is 


most  important  in  our  defense  effort,  despite  their  readiness  to  complain  about 
the  local  base.  Although  the  differences  are  small,  the  tendency  is  for  more  of 


the  high  complaint  group  to  select  the  Air  Force  as  most  important.  This  is 
uniformly  true  in  all  SILr60  classes. 


With  respect  to  feeling  that  "the  best  way  to  stay  out  of  war  is  to  be  . . . 
strong,  "  the  tendency  is  for  the  noncomplainers  to  more  strongly  agree  with  this 
statement.  Table  150  presents  these  relationships. 
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5.  Base  Gonsiderateness 

Another  key  psychological  variable  directly  related  to  the  complaint 
potential  is  the  feeling  by  high  complainers  that  the  air  base  personnel  are  least 
considerate  of  their  welfare.  As  table  15,1  indicates,  46  percent  of  the  most  ready 
to  complain  feel  this  way  as  compared  to  only  20  percent  of  the  noncomplainers. 
SIIr60  group  C  (duration  of  20  to  49  seconds)  has  the  greatest  difference  in 
response;  50  percent  of  the  most  ready  to  complain  feel  the  base  is  least  con¬ 
siderate  as  compared  to  only  22  percent  of  the  noncomplaint  group. 


TABLE  152 


SCALE  Of  A  IB  FORCE  CONSIDER  ATE  NESS  BY 
SIL  60  CROUPS  AND  COMPLAINT  POTENTIAL 


Duration 
SIL-60  db 
(Seconds 

Complaint 

Nombar  of 

Typas  of  Scale  14  - 
Air  Force  Cousiderateness 

“Bn  ITT 

Cl  see 

par  Hour) 

Potential 

Intarviewt 

Least 

Moderate 

Moat 

>i 

•04 

None 

46 

20% 

m 

52% 

A2 

Mod.rata 

59 

34 

36 

30 

A3 

Most 

66 

35 

38 

27 

Bf 

50-79 

Nona 

I»l 

24 

34 

37 

B2 

Moderate 

147 

35 

35 

30 

B3 

Most 

133 

48 

32 

20 

Cl 

20-49 

Nona 

439 

26 

40 

34 

C2 

Modarata 

362 

34 

38 

28 

C3 

Most 

433 

53 

31 

16 

D1 

19  or  loss 

Nona 

125 

23 

45 

32 

D2 

Modarata 

142 

38 

44 

18 

D3 

Most 

155 

44 

38 

18 

El 

Totals 

Nons 

79! 

25 

40 

35 

E2 

Modsrata 

730 

35 

38 

27 

E3 

Most 

807 

49 

33 

18 

I  ABLE  153 

SC*LE  OF  OVEr. ALL  SATISFACTION 
WITH  NEIGHBORHOOD  BY  SIL  60  GROUPS 
AND  COMPLAINT  POTENTIAL 


Class 

Duration 
SIL-60  db 
(Second* 
par  Hour) 

Complaint 
Potent! '1 

Number  of 
Interviews 

Types  of  Scale  1  - 
Overall  Satisfaction 

5 - rs - Tx 

A I 

•04 

Nooa 

46 

43%  44% 

13% 

•2 

Modarata 

59 

56 

36 

6 

AS 

Most 

66 

58 

30 

12 

Bl 

S.7U 

Nona 

181 

44 

43 

13 

B2 

Moderate 

147 

37 

47 

16 

B3 

Moat 

133 

50 

34 

16 

Cl 

20-44 

None 

439 

27 

46 

25 

C2 

Moderate 

382 

33 

42 

25 

C3 

Moet 

433 

38 

42 

20 

Df 

19  or  lass 

None 

125 

33 

41 

26 

D2 

Moderate 

!42 

36 

44 

22 

D3 

Moet 

155 

38 

39 

2) 

ri 

Totals 

None 

791 

33 

45 

22 

F2 

Moderate 

730 

36 

43 

21 

rs 

Moet 

807 

42 

39 

19 

The  same  relationships  are  presented  in  table  152,  which  measures  con¬ 
siderateness  in  terms  of  the  overall  Air  Force  rather  than  the  local  base.  As  can 
be  seen  the  local  index  is  slightly  more  discriminating  in  complaint  responses, 
and  it  will  be  used  in  the  more  detailed  analyses. 
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6.  Overall  Satisfaction  with  Neighborhood 


Although  the  differences  are  not  so  great  as  some  of  the  other  variables, 
persons  with  high  complaint  potentials  also  are  generally  less  satisfied  with  over¬ 
all  living  conditions  in  their  neighborhoods.  In  general,  42  percent  of  the  most 
ready  to  complain  are  satisfied  with  only  as  many  as  6  out  of  10  residential  con¬ 
ditions  as  compared  to  33  percent  of  the  noncomplainers.  Table  153  presents 
these  findings. 

7.  Exposure  to  Aircraft  Stimulus 


Contrary  to  the  wishful  thinking  of  some  people,  there  is  no  evidence 
that  more  continuous  exposure  to  the  aircraft  noise  results  in  greater  adjustment. 
As  table  154  shows  there  is  no  significant  difference  among  complaint  potential 
groups  regarding  the  time  spent  in  the  neighborhood  dazing  the  day  or  night.  In 
fact,  the  opposite  tendency  is  noted  in  table  155,  showing  the  relationship 
between  length  of  residence  and  complaint  potential.  The  group  most  ready  to 
complain  has  lived  in  their  neighborhoods  slightly  longer  than  the  noncomplainers. 
The  highest  complaint  groups  in  the  lower  SHr  60  groups  report  longer  residence 
than  the  upper  SIL  groups. 


TABLF  154 


TABLE  155 


TIME  EXPOS  FD  TO  AIRCRAFT  IN  NEIGHBOR  HvKjO  LfttCTH  OF  RESIDENCE  IN  NEIGHBOR  HOOD 

BY  SIL  60  CROUPS  AND  COMPLAIN!  POTENTIAL  NT  SIL  60  GROUPS  AND  COMPLAINT  POTENTIAL 


Duration 

SIL-60  db  Percent  of  Residents 

(Seconds  Complaint  Number  of  Usually  at  Home 


CUts 

per  Hour)  Potent U I 

Interviews 

Morning 

Afternoon 

Fwening 

Night 

Al 

•04 

None 

46 

57% 

89% 

94% 

42 

Moderate 

59 

71 

68 

90 

95 

43 

Most 

86 

50 

53 

90 

97 

Bt 

50-79 

None 

18! 

64 

61 

91 

93 

B2 

Moderate 

147 

66 

63 

94 

98 

B3 

Most 

143 

74 

69 

92 

96 

Cl 

20-49 

None 

439 

70 

66 

9J 

95 

cz 

Moderats 

382 

69 

67 

92 

96 

C.i 

Most 

433 

67 

66 

91 

94 

D! 

19  or  less 

None 

125 

55 

55 

93 

96 

D2 

Moderate 

142 

60 

66 

93 

94 

D3 

Most 

155 

64 

62 

92 

98 

El 

Totals 

None 

791 

65 

63 

92 

95 

E2 

Moderate 

730 

68 

66 

92 

96 

F3 

Most 

807 

66 

64 

91 

96 

NL4M6 

(In  —is  Csf  UM  Member  of  Number  Tesre  of  Residence 


C3»OS 

per  Hwr)  Potential 

Interviews 

- 

rr 

—rt — 

— >r 

At 

•*+  Menu 

44 

im 

15% 

44% 

so* 

A2 

Med  s  rite 

59 

7 

• 

42 

43 

A3 

Moot 

•6 

11 

19 

41 

2» 

Bt 

50-79  Mom 

101 

24 

24 

24 

24 

BZ 

Moderate 

147 

24 

31 

18 

IS 

B3 

Moot 

133 

10 

23 

23 

•* 

Cl 

20-49  Mom 

439 

14 

19 

24 

41 

C2 

Moderate 

302 

14 

15 

23 

48 

cs 

Meet 

433 

12 

13 

28 

47 

Dt 

19  or  lese  Nom 

125 

14 

17 

26 

43 

D2 

Moderate 

142 

13 

22 

25 

40 

D3 

Moot 

155 

10 

12 

27 

51 

El 

Totals  Mom 

791 

16 

20 

26 

38 

r  2 

Moderate 

730 

15 

19 

24 

42 

F3 

Moot 

007 

13 

15 

28 

44 

This  finding  corresponds  with  the  data  reported  in  a  previously  men¬ 
tioned  study  on  propeller  noise,  and  is  not  at  all  surprising.  Since  fear  is  an 
important  element  of  annoyance  and  complaint  potential,  continued  anxiety  and 
worry  about  danger  from  planes  would  probably  not  reduce  the  complaint  poten¬ 


tial  over  time. 


8.  Respondents'  Experience  with  Flying 


Very  small  and  insignificant  differences  in  flying  experiences  are  found 
among  different  SIL  or  complaint  potential  groups.  About  40  percent  have  had  no 
flying  experiences  and  about  a  fourth  have  had  5  or  more  trips.  Table  156  sum¬ 
marizes  this  data. 
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TABLE  156 


T  ABLE  157 


RESPONDENTS'  EXPERIENCES  WITH  FLYING  BY 
SIL  60  GROUPS  AND  COMPLAINT  POTENTIAL 


Duration 
SIL-60  db 


(Seconds 

Complaint 

Nember  of 

Number 

of  Flights 

Class 

per  Hour) 

Potential 

Interviews 

JL 

hi 

T T~ 

A ! 

004- 

Nona 

46 

41% 

35% 

24% 

A2 

Moderate 

59 

32 

49 

19 

A3 

Moet 

16 

39 

J5 

26 

B1 

50-79 

None 

lit 

26 

40 

34 

B2 

Moderate 

147 

32 

34 

32 

B3 

Most 

IJ3 

32 

40 

20 

Cl 

20-49 

Non* 

4)9 

M 

M 

II 

C2 

Moda  rate 

112 

39 

39 

22 

C) 

Moet 

433 

43 

33 

24 

D1 

19  or  U*a 

Nona 

125 

41 

it 

14 

D2 

Moderate 

142 

•1 

37 

» 1 

DJ 

Most 

154 

47 

39 

u 

F! 

Tot*!* 

None 

791 

*7 

37 

24 

KZ 

Moderate 

730 

40 

39 

21 

Ti 

Moet 

807 

41 

34 

24 

RFSPONDENTS*  DIRECT  CONNECTIONS  WITH 
AIR  BASE  BY  SIL  60  GROUPS  WITH 
AND  COMPLAINT  POTENTIAL 


Dnr«tfoa  Connections  with  P«»» 


Class 

SIL-60  db 

(Seconds  Complaint 
per  Hoar)  Potential 

Number  of 
later  vie  we 

None 

In  or  Work 
for 

Air  Force 

Do  Work  for 

with  Base  with  Base 

A! 

004  None 

46 

01% 

2% 

0% 

17% 

A2 

Moderate 

49 

74 

1 

0 

17 

A3 

Moet 

•4 

90 

0 

1 

9 

»! 

40-79  None 

181 

60 

10 

4 

10 

B2 

Moderate 

147 

73 

6 

5 

16 

B> 

Most 

Ml 

04 

0 

1 

\ 

13 

Cl 

20-49  Nene 

439 

0* 

3 

3 

10 

C2 

Mads  rate 

302 

7S 

2 

4 

Cl 

Most 

433 

PI 

1 

4 

13 

Dt 

19  or  Woo  None 

124 

79 

1 

2 

u 

D2 

Meder-to 

142 

77 

1 

» 

17 

DS 

Moot 

•  54 

74 

3 

4 

14 

El 

Totals  None 

791 

79 

5 

3 

Z« 

E2 

Moderate 

730 

74 

3 

4 

16 

rs 

Moot 

007 

61 

1 

4 

13 

9.  Respondent* *  Direct  Connection*  with  the  Air  Base 


There  are  also  only  small  differences  among  the  SIL  and  complaint 
groups  with  respect  to  the  number  of  residents  with  direct  connections  with  the 
air  base.  Generally  slightly  more  noncomplainers  report  they  are  members'  of 
or  work  for  the  Air  Force,  but  the  numbers  doing  business  or  working  for  a  firm 
that  does  business  with  the  base  are  the  same.  Tables  157  and  158  present  these 
findings. 

TABLE  IS# 


Duration 

SIL-60  db 


RESPONDENTS*  CONNECTIONS  WITH  MILITARY  BRANCHES 
BY  SIL  60  GROUPS  AND  COMPLAINT  POTENTIAL 

Confection  with  Military 


Present 


Claoe 

per  Hour) 

Potential 

Interviews 

Any 

A.F. 

Other 

Total 

A.  F. 

Other 

Total 

A1 

■04 

None 

46 

44% 

2% 

0% 

2% 

0% 

54% 

54% 

A2 

Moderate 

49 

6) 

I 

0 

1 

5 

31 

36 

A3 

Most 

•  6 

52 

0 

2 

2 

0 

46 

46 

B! 

40-79 

Non# 

101 

5) 

10 

9 

19 

2 

26 

2# 

U2 

Moderate 

147 

55 

6 

9 

15 

1 

2<> 

30 

B3 

Most 

1)3 

56 

0 

• 

ft 

1 

35 

36 

Cl 

20-49 

None 

439 

61 

3 

4 

7 

3 

29 

32 

C2 

Moderate 

302 

6) 

2 

3 

4 

) 

29 

32 

C) 

Moet 

433 

59 

1 

1 

4 

4 

33 

37 

D  1 

|Q  or  last 

Non* 

124 

4! 

3 

1 

4 

2 

3) 

34 

D2 

Moderate 

142 

73 

1 

0 

1 

) 

2) 

26 

D) 

Moat 

155 

70 

3 

1 

4, 

3 

2) 

20 

FI 

1  Otala 

None 

791 

50 

5 

4 

9 

J 

JO 

33 

E2 

Mode  r  ate 

7)0 

6) 

3 

4 

7 

) 

27 

30 

F3 

Moat 

007 

60 

1 

3 

4 

3 

3) 

36 

Personal 

Variables 

As  in  the  case  of  disturbance  and  annoyance,  none  of  the  personal  varia¬ 
bles  vary  greatly  among  the  complaint  potential  groups.  All  groups  are  equal 
with  respect  to  sex,  education,  income,  or  occupation.  There  were  some  slight 
tendencies  for  noncomplainers  to  be  somewhat  older,  have  smaller  family 
groups,  and  be  renters  rather  than  owners  of  their  own  homes.  None  of  these 
differences,  however,  are  big  enough  to  greatly  affect  the  complaint  levels. 

Tables  159  to  165  present  this  demographic  data. 
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TABLE  159 


srx  AND  ACE  or  RESPONDENTS  BT  SIL  6©  CROUPS 

and  complaint  potential 


Duration 


81ls60  db  Sea  A—  jjgwl 

(Seconds  CtfirfUiM  Number  ef  ” 


CU 

•  ■per  Hour)  Potential 

interview# 

Female 

Male 

<30 

30-34 

40-54 

604 

IN  A 

A! 

80-f  None 

46 

48% 

52% 

13% 

52% 

33% 

2% 

0% 

A2 

Moderate 

59 

61 

34 

25 

44 

14 

5 

2 

A) 

Moit 

16 

41 

52 

26 

43 

25 

6 

0 

BI 

50-79  None 

ill 

44 

56 

24 

29 

24 

12 

2 

B2 

Moder  te 

147 

50 

42 

30 

24 

2** 

12 

2 

B3 

Meet 

til 

47 

5* 

24 

26 

It 

II 

t 

Cl 

20-49  None 

4I« 

52 

ti 

20 

24 

30 

If 

2 

C2 

Mode?  ate 

III 

>2 

40 

25 

27 

32 

15 

1 

Cl 

Most 

4)1 

40 

52 

2! 

34 

32 

II 

D1 

19  or  Uif  None 

125 

43 

57 

24 

30 

36 

10 

0 

D2 

Moderate 

142 

56 

44 

24 

30 

30 

12 

0 

D1 

Moet 

155 

52 

44 

30 

30 

32 

5 

3 

ri 

Total*  None 

741 

4> 

51 

23 

30 

3! 

15 

• 

T2 

Moderate 

730 

54 

46 

26 

14 

;o 

Si 

1 

ri 

Moet 

•07 

44 

51 

24 

33 

32 

7 

2 

TABL!  160 


TABLE  161 


NUMBER  or  PrRSONS  LIVING  IN  EACH  HOUSEHOLD 
BY  S?L  60  GROUPS  AND  COMPLAINT  POTENTIAL 


FORMAL  EDUCATION  OF  RFSPONDCTTS  BY 
SIL  M  GROUPS  AND  COMPLAINT  POTENTIAL 


Duration 
SIL-60  db 


Deration 
Si  Lr68  46 


(Seconds 

Complaint 

Number  of 

Number 

of  Persons 

f  Seconds 

Complaint 

Number  of 

Grade 

Hit', 

Class 

per  Hour)  Potential 

Interviews 

i  •* 

1 

5  _ 

Class 

per  Heart 

Potential 

Interviews 

School 

School 

Lot  lege 

A1 

804 

None 

46 

22% 

ii* 

30% 

m 

At 

804 

None 

46 

11% 

70% 

m 

A2 

Moderate 

59 

9 

20 

34 

37 

A  2 

Msiante 

54 

12 

68 

20 

A3 

Moet 

86 

2! 

29 

26 

22 

A* 

Moet 

84 

16 

68 

16 

BI 

50-79 

None 

181 

30 

23 

28 

If 

BI 

50-74 

None 

>•1 

15 

56 

29 

B2 

Moderate 

147 

15 

!• 

21 

25 

B2 

Moderate 

147 

2G 

54 

21 

B3 

Moat 

133 

31 

14 

32 

23 

B3 

Moet 

III 

10 

64 

;• 

Cl 

20-49 

None 

439 

38 

22 

17 

23 

Cl 

20-44 

Wane 

43S 

14 

58 

23 

C2 

Moderate 

382 

32 

21 

24 

23 

C2 

Moderate 

382 

16 

60 

24 

03 

Most 

433 

26 

21 

27 

26 

C) 

Moet 

4)3 

20 

59 

21 

D! 

19  or  lees  None 

125 

24 

3) 

25 

!• 

Dl 

14  or  lesa 

None 

125 

14 

64 

17 

D2 

Moderst# 

142 

22 

32 

21 

25 

D2 

Moderate 

142 

15 

66 

1* 

D) 

Most 

155 

22 

26 

30 

20 

D) 

Moet 

153 

16 

65 

19 

ri 

Totals 

Nons 

79! 

13 

23 

22 

22 

ri 

Totals 

None 

741 

17 

60 

23 

E2 

Moderate 

7)0 

29 

2) 

2) 

23 

r2 

Moderate 

730 

17 

Cl 

ll 

1 3 

Most 

807 

26 

22 

28 

24 

F3 

Moat 

807 

62 

20 

TABLE  162 

MAIN  EARNERS*  OCCUPATIONS  BY  SIL  6..  GROUPS 
AND  COMPLAINT  POTENTIAL 


Duration 

SIL-60  db  Profee- 


(Seconds 

Complaint 

Number  of 

•Iona!  and 

Clerical 

Shilled 

Operative, 

Not  at 

Class 

per  Hour)  Potential 

Interviews 

Proprietor 

and  Sales 

Crafts 

Service 

Laborer 

Work 

A I 

80* 

None 

46 

35% 

17% 

15% 

22% 

2% 

f% 

A2 

Moderate 

59 

25 

17 

27 

27 

2 

2 

A3 

Most 

86 

27 

17 

29 

20 

2 

5 

BI 

50-79 

None 

181 

32 

10 

19 

30 

2 

7 

B2 

Moderate 

147 

26 

7 

24 

33 

1 

f 

B3 

Most 

133 

25 

8 

28 

27 

2 

10 

ri 

20-49 

None 

4)9 

30 

8 

21 

26 

3 

12 

C2 

Moderate 

382 

29 

12 

2) 

24 

3 

f 

Cl 

Most 

431 

23 

12 

24 

28 

4 

7 

Dl 

!  9  or  less 

None 

125 

27 

8 

30 

28 

2 

5 

D2 

Moderate 

142 

20 

13 

34 

27 

I 

3 

D3 

Most 

135 

28 

13 

35 

14 

2 

6 

El 

Total* 

None 

791 

30 

9 

22 

27 

2 

10 

F  2 

Mode  rate 

730 

26 

1 1 

26 

27 

2 

8 

F) 

Moat 

807 

26 

IS 

27 

24 

3 

7 
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TABLE  163 


RESPONDENTS*  OCCUPATIONS  BY  5IL  60 
CROUPS  AND  COMPLAINI  POTENUAL 


Duration 

S*f  Lr60  i!b  Pr  ofe*- 

(Sfcotvli  Complaint  Number  of  atonal  ud  Cleric*)  Skilled  Op«rfetiv«,  Not  at 


CUit 

per  Hour)  Potfnilil 

Interview* 

Proprietor 

tad  Sale* 

Craft* 

Set  vice 

Lahore  r 

Work 

A! 

894  None 

46 

22% 

14% 

4% 

|S% 
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TABLE  IM 

FAMILY  INCOME  BY  SIL  40  CROC  PS 
AND  COMPLAINT  POTENTIAL 
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TABLE  16* 

MONTHLY  RENT  OR  MARKET  VALUE  OF  HOMES 
OWNED  BY  RESPONDENTS  BY  60  CROUPS 
AND  COMPLAINT  POTEN  2AL 
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11.  Summary  of  Relationships 


The  groups  most  ready  to  complain  have  been  found  to  possess  the  fol¬ 
lowing  characteristics: 

A.  They  are  bothered  by  more  disturbances  more  frequently. 

B.  They  are  more  fearful  of  crashes. 

C.  They  feel  the  base  is  less  important  to  their  welfare. 

D.  They  feel  the  base  is  less  considerate  of  their  welfare. 

E.  They  are  less  satisfied  in  general  with  living  conditions  in 
their  areas. 

No  significant  differences  have  been  found  regarding  duration  of  expo¬ 
sure  or  length  of  residence,  personal  experience  with  flying,  direct  connections 
with  the  air  base,  or  with  the  many  personal  variables  such  as  sex,  age,  educa¬ 
tion,  income,  occupation,  etc. 

D.  Model  for  Estimating  Complaint  Potential 
1.  Introduction 


Since  there  are  five  variables  most  highly  correlated  to  the  complaint 
potential,  all  five  were  combined  into  one  analysis.  These  five  variables  are 
disturbance,  annoyance,  feelings  of  base  importance  and  base  considerateness, 
and  fear  of  crashes.  Ideally,  it  is  desirable  to  control  for  sound  level  as  well, 
but  the  familiar  limitation  of  sample  size  ruled  this  out.  In  the  chapter  on  dis¬ 
turbance,  however,  a  model  was  developed  linking  disturbance  and  annoyance  to 
SILr60  classes.  Starting  with  this  model,  therefore,  it  is  possible  to  »nlr  the 
aircraft  stimulus  level  to  an  estimate  of  the  complaint  potential. 

2.  Actual  Interrelationships  of  Five  Variables 

The  first  tabulation  divided  annoyance  and  base  importance  into  two 
classes  and  the  other  three  independent  variables  into  three  classes  each.  All 
together,  this  constituted  108  classes  tabulated  against  three  complaint  potential 
response  categories,  or  a  total  of  324  response  groups.  As  expected  there  were 
many  zero  cells  and  may  subgroups  with  less  than  5  interviews.  After  careful 
examination  of  the  data,  the  scales  of  fear  and  base  considerateness  were  divided 
into  two  parts,  so  that  the  groups  with  great  fear  and  the  most  considerateness 
were  separated  from  the  less  intense  responses.  Table  166  presents  the  actual 
data  obtained  in  the  144  remaining  classifications. 

As  shown  all  of  these  five  variables  are  intercorrelated  with  the  com¬ 
plaint  potential.  When  disturbance,  annoyance,  and  fear  are  least,  and  feelings 
of  base  importance  and  considerateness  are  high,  only  15  percent  report  "much" 
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complaint  potential.  At  the  opposite  extreme,  when  disturbance,  annoyance,  and 
fear  are  greatest,  and  base  importance  and  considerateness  are  low,  88  percent 
report  much  readiness  to  complain.  By  using  these  five  variables,  a  difference 
in  response  of  almost  75  percent  has  been  explained. 

TABLE  1*4 

ACTUAL  REPORTS  Of  COMPLAINT  POTfNTlAL 
BY  DISTUJ»BA*Cr  ANNOYANCE,  TEA*.  BASE 
IMPORTANCE,  and  base  considerateness  groups 
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A  further  examination  of  table  166  reveals  that  the  intermediate  classes 
of  disturbance  and  annoyance,  when  analyzed  in  terms  of  relative  feelings  of 
fear,  base  importance,  and  base  considerateness,  also  rank  order  responses  of 
complaint  potential.  One  serious  limitation  of  the  table,  of  course,  is  the  small 
number  of  cases  in  some  of  the  groups.  In  very  small  samples  of  less  than  25 
to  30,  wide  variations  in  response  may  be  due  only  to  chance.  In  order  to  mini¬ 
mize  the  effects  of  these  small  samples,  an  averaging  process  was  used  to 
develop  a  model  of  average  relationships.  From  our  knowledge  that  some  of 
these  variables  have  greater  influence  in  the  lower  SIIr60  classes,  a  curvilinear 
smoothing  curve  may  prove  most  efficient.  The  scarcity  of  cases,  however,  pre¬ 
vented  the  development  of  such  a  curvilinear  relationship,  and  a  straight 
unweighted  average  was  used. 

3.  Development  of  Model  Relationships 

In  a  procedure  similar  to  the  one  described  in  the  development  of  the 
model  for  estimating  disturbance  and  annoyance,  average  effects  were  computed 
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for  each  of  the  five  independent  variables.  These  are  shown  in  table  167.  Then, 
using  as  a  base  level  the  most  favorable  extreme  class  (least  disturbance, 
annoyance,  and  fear,  and  most  favorable  attitudes  on  base  considerateness  and 
importance)  which  had  267  interviews  and  the  average  effects  shown  in  table 
167,  table  168  was  constructed  as  a  smoothed  model  for  estimating  the  com¬ 
plaint  potential. 

T  ABLE  167 
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TABLE  168 

MODFL  FOR  FSTIMATINC  COMPLAINT  POTENTIAL 
Complaint  Potent  is  I 
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4.  Comparison  of  Actual  and  Computed  Complaint  Potential 


Since  the  model  for  estimating  the  complaint  potential  is  computed  from 
very  small  samples  in  some  cases,  its  variances  would  probably  be  greater. 
Table  169  indicates  that  the  largest  variations  between  actual  and  computed 
values  occur  when  the  actual  samples  totaled  only  3  interviews.  The  second 
largest  variation  occurred  with  only  30  cases  in  a  group.  The  usual  variation 
averages  between  10  and  15  percent,  and  the  larger  samples  average  less  than 
10  percent  error.  The  most  favorably  disposed  group  was  used  as  the  base  level, 
but  the  least  favorable  group  was  computed  according  to  the  average  weights  for 
each  factor.  The  computed  error  for  this  group,  aa  shown  in  table  169,  is  about 
1  percent.  Certainly,  as  a  first  approximation,  the  computed  values  offer  good 
accuracy. 


TABLT  IM 
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5.  Example  of  Application  of  Models  for  Estimating  Disturbance, 
Annoyance,  and  Complaint  Potential 

As  a  final  test  of  the  validity  of  the  models,  an  actual  application  will 
be  made  to  the  West  ADC  base.  About  350  interviews  were  conducted  at  the 
West  ADC  base,  where  the  duration  of  SIL  60  was  estimated  to  be  from  50  to 
79  seconds  per  hour.  From  our  knowledge  of  the  West  ADC  area,  we  concluded: 

1.  People  are  less  fearful. 

2.  People  regard  the  base  as  more  important. 

3.  People  regard  the  base  as  more  considerate. 
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Using  these  conclusions,  we  turn  to  table  132,  the  model  for  estimating 
disturbance  and  annoyance,  and,  under  the  SILr-60  class  for  a  duration  of  50  to 
79  seconds,  we  estimate  the  disturbance  and  annoyance.  Table  170  compares 
the  computed  values  taken  from  table  64  for  the  West  ADC  area.  As  shown,  the 
mean  difference  is  4  percent  and  the  largest  single  variation  is  only  8  percent. 

TABLr  170 
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Then,  turning  to  table  166,  the  model  for  estimating  the  complaint 
potential  and  using  the  same  conclusions  listed  above,  the  complaint  potential  for 
the  West  ADC  area  is  computed.  Table  171  shows  the  computations  and  also  com¬ 
pares  the  actual  reported  complaint  potential  taken  from  table  143.  As  shown,  the 
computed  values  are  practically  identical  to  the  actual  data  obtained  from  the 
lengthy  interviews.  A  base  planner  using  the  two  models  could  have  estimated 
the  complaint  potential  with  an  error  of  less  than  3  percent. 

TABLr  171 
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SECTION  V 

SUMMARY  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

A.  Introduction 

After  five  years  of  research,  instruments  and  procedures  have  been 
developed,  field  tested,  and  validated  for  the  following: 
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1.  Estimating  the  acoustic  characteristics  of  the  aircraft  stimulus 

2.  Estimating  the  human  response  variables  of  disturbance,  annoyance, 
and  complaint  potentials 

3.  Estimating  the  scale  of  responses  for  interrelated  sociopsychological 
variables 

4.  Developing  prototypes  of  models  for  estimating  neighborhood  responses 
of  disturbance,  annoyance,  and  complaint  potentials 

5.  Pretesting  the  models  in  an  illustrative  case  atudjr. 

The  tools  developed  in  this  research  should  be  used  to  gather  sufficient 
response  data  to  validate  fully  the  analytical  findings  and  the  models  based  on 
these  findings.  It  must  be  clearly  understood  that,  while  the  findings  are  believed 
to  be  generally  valid  for  the  situations  described,  they  are  based  on  only  2300  inter¬ 
views  at  three  air  base  areas.  Since  there  were  considerable  variations  in  response 
among  the  three  air  bases,  it  is  extremely  important  that  the  findings  be  further 
validated  at  other  air  bases  before  they  are  accepted  for  general  use. 

B.  Procedures  for  Estimating  the  Acoustic  Variable 


Detailed  procedures  have  been  developed  for  the  measurement  of  the  key 
physical  parameters  of  the  aircraft  stimulus.  These  physical  variables  are: 

1.  Average  number  of  aircraft  per  hour  whose  maximum  SPL  in  the  300  to 
600  cps  band  exceeds  60  db.  The*e  measures  are  recorded  for  day  and 
night  periods. 

2.  Maximum  SPL  in  the  300  to  600  cps  band  exceeded  by  10  percent  of  air¬ 
craft  listed  in  (1)  above 

3.  Average  "duration  of  peak"  in  seconds  for  aircraft  whose  maximum  SPL 
in  300  to  600  cps  band  exceeds  80  db 

Equivalent  continuous  SPL  in  300  to  600  cps  band  (Leq) 

Average  number  of  seconds  per  hour  during  which  an  SIL  of  60  db  is 
exceeded 

Average  number  of  seconds  per  hour  during  which  an  SIL  of  75  db  is 
exceeded 

The  three  air  base  areas  studied  were  divided  into  22  homogeneous 
neighborhoods,  and  acoustic  estimates  for  each  of  the  above  6  physical  indexes 
were  obtained.  The  major  human  response  variables  were  then  analyzed  by  the 


4. 

5. 

6. 
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physical  indices.  For  these  particular  areas,  the  SIL-60  measurements  proved 
the  best  single  series  for  correlating  human  responses.  It  is  also  likely  that  a 
combination  of  volume  of  aircraft  and  peak  SPL,  and  the  Leq  series  may  prove 
to  be  equally  efficient.  Due  to  the  peculiar  unequal  distribution  of  interviews 
from  the  three  air  bases  among  the  different  acoustic  classes,  however,  these 
two  indexes  were  not  well  correlated  with  disturbance,  annoyance,  and  complaint 
potential.  It  is  further  believed  the  SIL  series  was  effective  because  it  measured 
the  amount  of  time  a  given  noise  spectrum  was  exceeded.  The  use  of  other  spec¬ 
tra  besides  the  SIL  series  as  a  function  of  time  may  prove  to  be  the  key  physical 
variables. 

At  the  present  time  a  short  statistical  procedure  for  estimating  I^q 
classes  has  been  developed.  Comparable  procedures  for  estimating  the  other 
acoustical  parameters  have  been  develooed.* 

C.  Development  of  Guttman  Scales  for  Three  Response  Variables -- 
Diaturbance,  Annoyance,  and  Complaint  Potential 

Detailed  descriptions  of  the  development  of  accurate  measurements  for 
these  three  human  response  variables  are  included  in  Volume  II  of  this  report. 
Four  retests  of  the  scales  (a  split  sample  at  the  SAC  base  and  two  ADC  bases) 
indicate  the  very  high  reliability  of  these  measures.  The  disturbance  scale  con¬ 
tains  11  classes  of  relative  intensity,  the  annoyance  scale  contains  a  maximum 
15  subgroups,  and  the  complaint  potential  consists  of  six  rank  ordered  classes. 
Actually,  an  insufficient  number  of  interviews  necessitated  combining  many  of 
these  finer  classifications  in  the  analysis  of  data. 

D.  Measurement  of  Interrelated  SociQpsychological  Variables 

Summary  measurements  were  developed  for  each  of  seven  additional 
variables  found  most  important  in  modifying  annoyance  and  complaint  potentials: 

1.  Fear  of  air  crashes 

2.  Base  considerateness 

3.  Pilot  considerateness 

4.  Base  importance 

5.  Overall  satisfaction  with  neighborhood 

6.  Belief  in  the  possibility  of  successful  action 

7.  Overall  Air  Force  image  of  considerateness 

*  Clark,  Welden,  Reaction  to  Aircraft  Noise,  Report  No.  572,  Bolt  Beranek  and 

Newman,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  California,  June  I960. 
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In  a  series  of  detailed  analyses  the  following  relationships  were  found; 


1.  The  number  of  activities  and  the  frequency  of  activity  disturbance  are 
directly  related  to  the  duration  of  the  SIL-60  series.  When  the  duration  is  80 
seconds  or  more,  two-thirds  of  all  residents  report  4  to  5  activities  disturbed, 
and  57  percent  report  frequent  disturbances.  In  contrast,  when  the  duration  is 
20  seconds  or  less,  only  a  fourth  report  as  many  activities  disturbed  and  only 
15  percent  report  frequent  interference. 

2.  Annoyance  with  activity  interference  is  also  directly  related  to  the  SILr 
60  series,  with  reported  annoyance  increasing  as  the  duration  increases.  At  the 
longest  duration  (80+),  more  than  half  of  all  residents  express  much  annoyance 
while  at  the  lowest  levels  (-20),  only  14  percent  are  greatly  annoyed. 

3.  Fear  of  air  crashes  is  directly  related  to  SllrbO  duration.  More  than 
half  of  all  residents  at  the  top  SIb-60  class  express  much  fear,  while  only  17  per¬ 
cent  are  as  fearful  at  the  lowest  durations.  When  fear  is  related  to  both  annoyance 
and  SILrbO  durations,  almost  two-thirds  of  the  much  annoyed  in  the  top  SIL'60  class 
express  much  fear  while  only  37  percent  of  the  much  annoyed  in  the  lowest  SILrbO 
class  express  the  same  fear. 

4.  The  much  annoyed  generally  feel  the  local  air  base  is  of  less  importance 
to  the  welfare  of  their  areas.  In  the  upper  SIb-60  class  a  third  of  all  greatly 
annoyed  residents  feel  the  base  is  of  little  importance,  while  in  the  lower  SILr60 
class,  almost  two-thirds  feel  as  negative  about  base  importance.  This  indicates 
that  the  greatest  effects  of  some  psychological  variables  appears  to  be  at  the  low¬ 
er  intensities  of  noise,  where  the  possibilities  for  adaptation  are  likely  to  be 
greater. 

5.  Feelings  about  the  relative  importance  of  the  Air  Force  in  winning  a  war 
or  of  the  importance  of  defense  efforts  to  prevent  wars  are  not  greatly  affected  by 
annoyance  with  aircraft  noise.  About  half  of  all  respondents  felt  the  Air  Force  was 
the  most  important  branch  of  the  armed  forces,  while  40  to  45  percent  felt  all 
branches  were  of  equal  importance.  Only  5  to  10  percent  selected  another  branch 
as  the  most  important.  Likewise,  only  12  to  19  percent  disagree  with  the  statement, 

^'The  best  way  to  stay  out  of  war  is  to  be  strong," 

6.  Ihe  much  annoyed  also  feel  that  local  base  personnel  are  least  consider¬ 
ate  of  their  welfare  and  do  not  make  enough  efforts  to  minimize  the  disturbances. 
Almost  half  of  the  much  annoyed  feel  this  way  as  compared  to  only  a  fifth  of  the 
least  annoyed. 

7*  Persons  greatly  annoyed  by  aircraft  noise  also  are  more  often  annoyed 
by  noise  of  cars  and  trucks.  Persons  living  in  quiet  background  areas,  however, 
report  less  annoyance  with  aircraft  noise  than  persons  living  in  noisy  environments. 
The  implications  of  this  finding  are  unclear,  in  terms  of  possible  transference  of 
feelings  of  one  annoyance  to  another.  In  the  highest  SILrbO  category,  only  10  per¬ 
cent  were  much  disturbed  by  street  noise,  while  53  percent  were  much  annoyed  by 
airplane  noise. 


8.  The  "much  annoyed"  by  aircraft  noise  are  also  generally  less  satisfied 
with  overall  living  conditions  in  their  areas.  While  almost  60  percent  of  the  much 
annoyed  were  satisfied  with  only  b  out  of  10  or  fewer  residential  criteria,  only 
about  half  as  many  felt  the  same  way  among  the  least  annoyed. 

9.  Time  by  itself  is  no  automatic  cure  for  noise  annoyance.  People  who  have 
lived  longer  in  their  areas  or  are  at  home  more  often  during  the  daytime  hours  are 
no  less  annoyed  than  those  living  in  the  area  a  shorter  period  of  time  or  exposed 
less  often.  If  anything,  the  tendency  is  for  older  residents  to  feel  more  annoyed. 

e 

10.  While  differences  are  small,  persons  with  less  annoyance  generally  have 
fewer  and  less  recent  flyirig  experiences. 

11.  None  of  the  many  personal  variables  such  as  age,  sex,  education,  income, 
occupation,  etc. ,  proved  significantly  different  for  different  annoyance  groups. 

12.  Readiness  to  complain  or  the  complaint  potential  is  generally  related 
in  the  same  way  to  the  above  psychological  variables  as  annoyance.  People  are 
more  prone  to  complain  when  they  are  more  frequently  disturbed  and  annoyed, 
are  more  fearful,  feel  the  base  is  less  important  and  less  considerate, 
report  less  overall  satisfaction  with  their  neighborhoods. 

E.  Development  of  Multi-Variate  Models  for  Estimating  Disturbance, 

Annoyance,  and  Complaint  Potentials 

1.  Model  for  Estimating  Disturbance  and  Annoyance 

From  the  knowledge  of  the  above  interrelationships,  cross  tabulations 
were  prepared  of  SILr60  classes,  fear  of  crashes,  feelings  of  base  considerate¬ 
ness,  and  combined  scale  of  disturbance  and  annoyance.  All  variables  were 
highly  interrelated,  but  the  small  sample  sizes  in  some  classes  made  the  rela¬ 
tionships  a  bit  uneven.  Consequently,  using  an  averaging  process,  a  smoother 
model  of  these  interrelationships  was  constructed.  In  comparing  actual  and 
computed  estimates  of  annoyance  and  disturbance,  the  model  was  generally  with¬ 
in  5  to  10  percent  of  the  actual  estimates.  In  applying  the  model  to  an  actual 
neighborhood  with  350  interviews,  the  average  error  was  only  4  percent, 

2.  Model  for  Estimating  Complaint  Potential 

Six  variables  were  combined  to  develop  a  tool  for  estimating  the  com¬ 
plaint  potential.  Tied  to  the  six  disturbance-annoyance  estimates  produced  by 
the  first  model,  data  on  fear,  base  importance,  and  base  considerateness  are 
added  to  estimate  three  complaint  potential  classes.  This  second  model  gener¬ 
ally  is  less  reliable  than  the  first  because  it  is  often  based  on  very  small  sam¬ 
ples.  The  average  error  generally  is  between  10  and  15  percent.,  In  a  practical 
test  at  the  same  ADC  neighborhood,  cited  above,  the  reliability  proved  unbeliev¬ 
ably  high,  only  about  3  percent  error.  This  small  error  may  be  due  to  chance, 
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and  the  model  will  have  to  be  tested  in  other  areas  not  used  in  the  development 
of  the  models.  The  models  may  be  regarded  as  prototypes  explaining  consider¬ 
able  variations  in  human  response,  but  requiring  further  testing  and  validating. 

F.  General  Recommendations 

1.  The  revised  questionnaire  should  be  used  to  collect  additional  response 
data  from  as  many  different  types  of  air  base  areas  as  possible.  This  will  facil¬ 
itate  the  averaging  of  individual  air  base  area  differences  and  the  development  of 
reliable  numerical  relationships  among  the  acoustic  and  socJopsychological 
variables. 

2.  The  prototype  models  for  estimating  disturbance,  annoyance,  and  com¬ 
plaint  potentials  without  additional  area  sampling  of  public  attitudes  towards  an 
air  base  should  be  used  only  experimentally  by  competent  personnel.  As  addi¬ 
tional  field  data  becomes  available,  the  numerical  values  should  be  rechecked 
and  refined. 

3.  Work  should  also  begin  in  evaluating  neighborhood-community  relation¬ 
ships  affecting  community  complaint  action.  The  tools  developed  in  this  study 
are  for  estimating  neighborhood  responses.  Other  variables  must  be  studied  to 
relate  neighborhood  reactions  to  the  overall  community  responses. 

4.  Before  and  after  community  studies  should  be  experimentally  undertaken 
to  test  the  effectiveness  of  different  administrative  programs  on  reducing  annoy¬ 
ance  and  complaint  potentials. 

5.  After  the  additional  research  described  above,  it  is  our  belief  that  a 
valid  short  procedure  can  be  developed  for  estimating  public  reactions  to  a  scale 
of  noise  levels  without  the  requirement  of  additional  special  area  studies. 
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APPENDIX  A 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  QUESTIONNAIRE 


One  of  the  results  of  an  earlier  exploratory  phase  of  jet  noise  research 
■was  the  development  of  a  comprehensive  theoretical  framework  of  the  factors 
believed  to  affect  the  community  noise  problem.  Before  we  discuss  the  series  of 
developmental  revisions  in  the  questionnaire  itself,  which  was  designed  to  secure 
adequate  data  on  the  factors  included  in  the  theoretical  framework,  it  might  be  well 
to  describe  the  conceptual  scheme  itself. 

1.  Theoretical  Framework  of  Factors  Believed  to  Affect  Community  Reactions  to 
Aircraft  Operations  •• 


It  should  be  clearly  recognized  at  the  outset  that  human  reactions  to  jet 
noise  and  flight  operations  are  extremely  complex  and  that  there  are  numerous 
unique  aspects  to  every  individual  experience.  Consequently,  in  attempting  to  syn¬ 
thesize  many  different  individual  experiences  and  to  establish  broad  generalizations, 
some  details  are  necessarily  oversimplified.  With  this  caution  in  mind,  table  J  (App.  A) 
is  presented  below  as  a  suggested  schematic  outline  of  the  factors  affecting  community 
aspects  of  the  aircraft  problem. 

As  the  network  of  arrows  on  table  1  (App.  A)  indicates,  each  set  of  factors  is 
interrelated  in  a  complicated  pattern  to  other  physical  and  psychological  conditions. 
Although  it  is  recognized  that  in  a  real  experience  these  factors  tend  to  operate 
simultaneously  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  isolate  distinct  phases  of  the  annoyance 
and  complaint  processes,  it  is  nevertheless  convenient  for  analytical  purposes  to 
consider  separately  the  following  seven  conceptual  phases  of  the  problem: 

The  objective  characteristics  of  neighborhood  problems 

The  spatial  and  sociological  relationships  of  individual 
residents  in  a  single  neighborhood  and  of  adjacent 
neighborhoods 

The  intervening  socio-psychological  factors  affecting 
individual  feelings  of  disturbance,  annoyance  and 
complaint 

The  range  of  neighborhood  disturbance  and  annoyance 
Readiness  to  complain 

The  intervening  factors  affecting  community  action 

The  forms  of  community  action 


Phase  I 
Phase  II 

Phase  HI 

Phase  IV 
Phase  V 
Phase  VI 
Phase  VII 
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COWXIUNITY  REACTIONS  TO  AIRCRAFT  OPERATIONS 
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*»d  Cowrwntat 


The  first  phase  of  the  aircraft  problem  logically  involves  an  analysis  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  stimulus  situation  itself.  In  order  to  ascertain  whether 
there  are  any  statistical  relationships  between  variations  in  the  stimulus  and  in 
the  human  perception,  feelings,  and  expression  of  those  feelings  about  the  stimulus, 
it  is  important  to  establish  some  objective  measurements  of  the  stimulus  which  are 
independent  of  the  subjective  reports  obtained  from  respondents.  The  subjective 
respondent  reports  can  then  be  related  to  the  measured  variations  in  the  aircraft 
stimulus  and  any  statistical  relationships  between  the  two  can  be  established. 

For  example,  in  evaluating  a  jet  flight  or  stimulus  at  a  given  place  and 
time  it  is  possible  to  measure  objectively  certain  acoustic  parameters  of  the  noise 
such  as  the  sound  spectrum,  the  peak  sound  pressure  levels  (SPl.'s)  in  various 
octave  bands,  and  the  duration  of  those  SPL's.  From  actual  flight  and  operations 
records,  it  can  be  further  ascertained  how  often  and  how  regularly  these  noises  are 
propagated,  and  how  present  activity  compares  with  past  trends  and  expected  future 
trends.  It  is  also  possible  to  estimate  the  range  and  average  altitude  of  planes 
flying  over  a  particular  house  or  neighborhood,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  directly 
overhead  or  off  to  a  side  (slant-distance  of  plane).  The  objective  relationships  of 
the  jet  noise  to  other  environmental  noises  can  also  be  obtained  by  similar  methods. 
These  objective  physical  aspects  of  the  aircraft  stimulus  will  vary  from  house  to 
house  and  from  neighborhood  to  neighborhood.  In  order  to  determine  whether  there 
is  a  statistical  relationship  between  these  variations  in  the  objective  jet  stimulus 
and  the  human  response  to  it,  these  objective  characteristics  must  first  be  deter¬ 
mined.  To  the  extent  that  some  specific  relationships  can  be  established,  it  may 
be  possible  for  operations  officials  to  manipulate  the  character  of  jet  operations  in 
order  to  minimize  the  disturbance. 


Since  the  jet  noise  stimulus  seldom  occurs  as  an  isolated  environmental 
experience  but  is  usually  part  of  a  larger  complex  of  problems  involved  in  residen¬ 
tial  living,  it  is  not  enough  merely  to  measure  the  characteristics  of  the  jet  distur¬ 
bance.  It  is  also  important  to  establish  the  total  context  of  residential  problems  in 
any  neighborhood  or  community.  Some  of  the  more  important  residential  problems 
are  listed  in  the  schematic  outline,  but  there  are  undoubtedly  others  which  could  also 
be  listed.  The  reversible  arrows  connecting  airolane  and  non-airplane  problems 
indicate  the  probable  complex  interactions  of  these  factors. 


The  second  phase  of  the  schematic  outline  attempts  to  show  the  spatial 
and  sociological  composition  of  a  community  in  relation  to  the  physical  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  stimuli.  Each  neighborhood  has  a  definite  physical  structure  in  which  dif¬ 
ferent  homes  in  that  neighborhood  and  consequently  the  individual  residents  in  those 
homes  are  exposed  to  different  intensities  of  the  stimulus.  Some  homes  are  closer 
to  the  airport  and  flight  paths  and  receive  the  most  intense  stimulation;  others  are 
farther  off  the  side  or  farther  away  and  experience  less  intense  stimulation.  "Indiv¬ 
iduals  I--N"  comprise  "Neighborhood  I."  The  rest  of  a  given  community  consists  of 
other  neighborhoods  in  varying  spatial  relationships  to  the  stimuli.  These  are  des¬ 
ignated  as  "Neighborhoods  II- -N." 
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In  addition  to  the  spatial  composition  of  a  neighborhood  or  a  community, 
there  are  the  social  interactions  of  individuals  and  groups  of  Individuals  in  differ¬ 
ent  neighborhoods.  By  social  interactions  we  mean  the  indirect  stimulation  pro¬ 
duced  by  communication  of  various  individuals  or  groups  of  individuals  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  For  example,  let  us  assume  that  Individual  "I"  in  Neighborhood  "I" 
received  the  most  intense  stimulation  and  the  Individual  "N"  the  least.  Through 
sympathetic  discussion,  however,  it  is  possible  that  the  "feelings"  of  Individual  "N" 
can  be  a'fected  by  discussion  with  Individual  "I"  and  vice  versa.  Likewise,  the  ~~ 
social  relationships  among  neighborhood s_can  affect  "fee  lings  ""of  individuals  in 
different  parts  of  the  comiliunity.  It  is  important  to  recognize  that  different  indiv¬ 
iduals  and  neighborhoods  actually  experience  the  stimulus  differently  in  terms  of 
direct  exposure  and  indirect  social  exposure. 

It  is  also  obvious  that  each  individual  has  different  characteristics  which 
may  affect  his  perception  and  "feelings"  about  the  stimulus.  In  analyzing  individual 
"response"  patterns,  therefore,  such  personal  factors  as  age,  sex,  education, 
income,  occupation,  family  relationships  and  group  associations,  connections  with 
military  groups,  flying  experiences,  length  of  residence,  extent  of  usual  presence 
in  the  area,  general  satisfaction  with  living  in  area,  previous  noise  experiences  and 
general  noise  sensitivity  should  be  considered. 

Assuming  that  two  or  more  individuals  with  similar  personal  factors  are 
found  to  be  exposed  to  comparable  jet  stimuli,  is  there  any  indication  that  their 
"feelings"  about  jets  will  be  similar?  Our  findings  indicate  that  a  host  of  other  inter 
vening  socio-psychological  variables  must  also  be  considered.  These  variables  are 
described  as  Phase  Three  of  our  scheme.  While  it  is  impossible  to  list  all  of  the 
possible  socio-psychological  factors  which  may  affect  an  individual's  "feelings,"  it 
is  believed  that  the  key  factors  are  included  in  table  I  (App.  A).  For  the  sake  of 
simplicity,  only  the  factors  affecting  Individual  "I"  are  charted  on  table  1  (App.  A). 

It  should  be  understood,  however,  that  comparable  schemes  can  be  drawn  for  each 
individual  and  that  each  individual  has  a  possible  interaction  with  every  other  indi¬ 
vidual,  as  is  shown  in  Phase  Two.  It  is  also  possible  to  group  individuals  in  a 
neighborhood  and  describe  their  feelings  and  attitudes  in  statistical  terms. 

The  first  group  of  psychological  variaMes  concern  the  positive  aspects  of 
jet  operations.  Like  many  things  in  life  upon  which  judgments  are  formed,  the  over¬ 
all  attitude  is  often  a  function  of  the  relative  advantages  balanced  off  with  the  relative 
disadvantages.  In  this  regard,  the  general  importance  of  the  air  base  to  the  individ¬ 
ual  as  a  source  of  Income,  convenience  or  general  protection  is  significant.  Like¬ 
wise,  the  perceived  importance  to  friends  or  neighbors  or  to  the  larger  community 
is  relevant.  If  a  facility  is  performing  an  important  function  and  the  disturbance  is 
a  by-product  of  the  activity,  there  may  be  some  reluctance  to  even  recognize  the 
interference  and  possibly  jeopardize  the  important  function.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
isn't  always  sufficient  to  feel  merely  that  the  operation  is  essential,  it  is  also  nec¬ 
essary  to  believe  that  the  facility  has  to  remain  at  its  present  site.  Although  there 
may  be  agreement  as  to  the  general  value  of  the  facility,  if  a  person  feels  it  coald 
be  moved  elsewhere  to  an  alternative  site  where  there  would  be  less  disturbance, 
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there  generally  would  be  less  reluctance  to  express  oneself.  Perhaps  it  should  be 
mentioned  again,  that  these  psychological  factors  may  not  affect  all  groups  of  peo¬ 
ple  uniformly,  and  that  the  interaction  of  the  intensity  of  the  airplane  stimulus 
undoubtedly  accounts  for  much  of  the  variation. 

A  second  important  group  of  factors  inhibiting  or  encouraging  reports  of 
disturbance  and  annoyance  involve  the  feelings  about  the  avoidability  of  the  disturb¬ 
ance.  If  a  person  feels  that  it  is  physically  possible  to  reduce  the  disturbance,  then 
he  is  more  likely  to  urge  the  adoption  of  remedial  measures.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
he  feels  that  given  the  best  intentions,  nothing  c»n  be  done  by  th«  authorities  to 
reduce  the  annoying  situation,  he  is  more  likely  to  feel  that  complaining  is  a  waste 
of  time.  It  is  the  extent  to  which  he  feels  the  authorities  and  pilots  are  considerate 
about  his  welfare  and  are  trying  to  avoid  disturbances  which  may  affect  reports  of 
disturbance  feelings  and  readiness  to  complain  about  them. 

A  third  key  variable  is  the  presence  or  absence  of  fear  of  possible 
crashes.  If  in  addition  to  the  inconvenience  of  interrupted  residential  activities, 
there  is  a  constant  anxiety  about  a  threat  to  life  itself,  then  the  likelihood  increases 
that  reports  of  disturbance,  annoyance  and  complaints  will  be  intensified. 

A  fourth  intervening  variable  involves  the  expectations  of  duration  of 
exposure.  If  a  person  has  definite  plans  to  move  from  the  neighborhood  in  the  near 
future,  he  may  be  willing  to  put  up  with  the  disturbance  for  a  short  period  without 
expressing  his  feelings.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  expects  to  remain  in  the  area  for 
a  long  time,  then  feelings  of  what  disturbances  are  acceptable  may  be  different. 

Assuming  that  a  person  feels  that  remedial  measures  are  technically 
possible,  there  i3  still  the  further  consideration  as  to  whether  it  is  socially  possible 
to  secure  the  adoption  of  such  measures.  A  person  generally  has  to  feel  that  his 
complaint  may  be  of  some  value  in  securing  relief  from  the  disturbance  in  order  for 
him  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  even  expressing  himself.  Of  course,  these  hypotheses  do 
not  apply  to  the  crank  or  chronic  complainer  who  enjoys  the  very  act  of  complaining. 
The  present  discussion  concerns  most  people  whose  complaints  are  based  on  actual 
disturbances. 

There  are  several  factors  which  can  contribute  to  the  belief  in  the  social 
possibility  of  success.  A  primary  consideration  is  usually  the  belief  that  other  resi¬ 
dents  in  the  community  are  equally  annoyed  and  that  a  complaint  would  be  socially 
approved.  In  addition,  a  person  has  to  have  confidence  in  his  own  ability  to  express 
himself  adequately  and  in  the  effectiveness  of  neighborhood  or  community  groups  to 
bring  sufficient  pressure  on  the  authorities  to  effect,  a  change.  Underlying  this  last 
factor  is  the  belief  that  the  authorities  are  willing  to  listen  and  can  be  persuaded  to 
adopt  reasonable  remedial  measures. 

Of  course,  past  experience  with  similar  neighborhood  and  community 
problems  will  influence  one's  faith  in  the  possibilities  of  successful  group  action. 

A  series  of  unsuccessful  efforts  will  generally  tend  to  discourage  expression,  while 
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previous  successes  will  usually  stimulate  new  efforts.  The  extent  of  neighborhood 
and  community  organization  and  the  ease  of  various  forms  of  expression,  naturally 
also  contribute  to  the  readiness  to  complain.  For  example,  it  is  generally  easier  to 
get  a  neighbor  to  sign  a  petition  than  it  Is  to  get  him  to  write  a  lengthy  letter  or  to 
visit  the  officials  personally.  Again  it  must  be  emphasized  that  all  of  the  above  fac¬ 
tors  interact  with  one  another  and  that  the  net  positive  or  negative  balance  results 
in  the  expression  or  suppression  of  feelings  of  disturbance  and  annoyance. 

Phase  IV  lists  some  of  the  most  important  activities  of  residential  liv¬ 
ing  that  are  often  affected  by  jet  operations.  As  is  reported  in  the  findings  of  the 
report,  the  interactions  of  the  intensity  of  the  stimulus,  the  persona’  characteristics 
of  the  individual,  and  the  socio-psychological  variables  just  discussed,  affects  feel¬ 
ings  about  the  extent  to  which  even  rctivities  are  disturbed.  The  first  item  listed, 
vibrations,  is  not  really  an  activity  comparable  to  the  others.  The  shaking  and  pul¬ 
sating  of  dishes,  windows  and  other  objects  in  a  house  by  the  low  noise  from  jet 
planes  is  a  disturbance,  however,  frequently  reported.  The  other  activities  are 
self  explanatory  and  involve  basic  activities  of  residential  living. 

Although  two  people  may  report  equal  frequency  of  disturbance  of  a  given 
activity,  their  feelings  of  annoyance  may  differ.  One  maybe  greatly  bothered,  while 
the  other  regards  it  as  a  minor  inconvenience.  It  is  our  hypothesis  that  the  extent  of 
annoyance  is  a  function  of  the  samo  socio-psychological  variables  described  above. 

A  person  will  be  more  annoyed  if  he  feels  the  base  is  less  important,  less  consider¬ 
ate  of  his  feelings,  more  fearful  of  crashes,  expects  to  be  exposed  to  the  noise  indef¬ 
initely  and  feels  it  is  possible  to  effect  an  improvement  in  the  situation. 

Likewise,  two  people  may  be  rated  as  equally  disturbed  and  annoyed  but 
they  may  be  unequal  with  respect  to  all  the  socio-psychological  and  personal  varia¬ 
bles  cited  above.  It  is  our  further  hypothesis  that  expressions  of  annoyance  or  "read¬ 
iness  to  complain"  are  a  further  function  of  the  interaction  of  the  same  personal  and 
socio-psychological  variables.  Consequently,  it  would  follow  that  a  person  who  was 
most  annoyed  by  most  disturbances  and  also  reported  all  the  action-prone  attitudes 
(base  least  important,  officials  less  considerate,  fear  of  crashes,  etc.)  would  be 
more  ready  to  complain  than  a  person  not  reporting  some  of  these  negative  attitudes. 

Phase  V  lists  soma  of  the  most  frequently  experienced  forms  of  com¬ 
plaint.  Some  of  the  forms  of  expression  involve  more  personal  effort  than  others. 
Presumably,  there  is  less  personal  effort  to  sign  a  petition  a  neighbor  puts  in  front 
of  you  than  to  go  from  door  to  door  circulating  the  petition  itself.  Consequently,  it 
would  be  our  assumption  that  a  person  willing  to  do  the  latter  is  more  ready  to  com¬ 
plain  than  the  former,  who  merely  signs  a  petition  circulated  by  someone  else. 

The  first  five  phases  of  table  1  (App.  A)  have  described  the  stimulus  and 
the  individual  neighborhood  reactions  to  it.  The  last  two  phases  of  the  schematic 
presentation  concern  the  factors  affecting  the  larger  community.  A  more  detailed 
discussion  of  neighborhood  and  community  differences  will  be  presented  in  sub¬ 
sequent  sections  of  the  report.  For  purposes  of  this  summary  section,  however. 
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we  may  define  a  neighborhood  as  a  geographic  cluster  of  blocks  or  contiguous 
individual  properties,  and  a  local  community  as  the  smallest  unit  of  political 
authority,  including  a  number  of  neighborhoods,  which  can  take  some  legislative 
or  administrative  action  concerning  the  jet  problem. 

In  the  previous  discussion  of  the  relationship  of  individuals  and  neighbor¬ 
hoods,  it  was  stated  that  different  individuals  and  neighborhoods  are  differentially 
exposed  to  the  jet  stimulus.  Some  persons  and  neighborhoods  are  more  intensely 
affected  than  other  neighborhood's  located  in  more  distant  areas.  It  is  reasonable 
to  expect,  therefore,  that  feelings  of  annoyance  might  also  vary  from  neighborhood 
to  neighborhood.  The  process  whereby  the  community  as  a  whole  concerns  itself 
with  the  jet  disturbance  is  reflected  in  the  six  items  listed  under  Phase  Six  of  the 
schematic  diagram. 

The  process  of  relating  neighborhood  annoyance  with  jets  to  community 
action  is  not  a  universal  one  but  varies  from  community  to  community  in  accordance 
with  local  customs  and  practices  in  dealing  with  neighborhood  problems.  Some  of 
the  broader  generalizations,  however,  are  listed  in  table  1  (App.  A).  The  first  considers 
tion  is  the  universality  of  the  problem.  Are  many  neighborhoods  affected  or  only  a 
few?  If  the  problem  is  widespread  in  the  community,  it  is  generally  easier  to  secure 
community-wide  action.  On  the  other  hand,  even  if  relatively  few  neighborhoods  are 
directly  involved,  the  social  and  political  importance  of  the  affecled  neighborhoods 
must  be  considered.  If  the  residents  in  the  complaining  neighborhoods  are  leaders 
of  the  community  or  have  ready  access  to  the  leaders,  the  chances  of  securing  com¬ 
munity  action  are  enhanced. 

The  second  important  consideration  involves  the  complexity  of  the  com¬ 
munity  and  the  ease  of  individual  and  neighborhood  expression.  If  the  accepted  pro¬ 
cedures  for  the  solution  of  neighborhood  problems  are  clearly  established  and  under¬ 
stood,  and  if  the  mechanism  is  relatively  simple,  the  chances  of  securing  commun¬ 
ity  action  are  further  increased.  For  example,  in  many  New  England  towns,  the 
town  meeting  is  the  customary  forum  for  securing  legislative  redress.  Likewise  in 
most  of  these  communities,  there  are  established  civic  groups  which  concern  them¬ 
selves  with  local  environmental  problems.  These  local  groups  are  readily  available 
to  residents  of  different  neighborhoods  and  are  expected  to  furnish  leadership  and 
organizational  know-how  in  the  solution  of  these  problems.  Under  such  direct  and 
simple  forms  of  local  government,  it  is  relatively  easy  for  residents  in  particular 
neighborhoods  to  organize  themselves,  to  appear  at  a  town  meeting  where  each  res¬ 
ident  has  an  equal  vote,  and  to  secure  community-wide  support  for  their  neighbor¬ 
hood  problems.  On  the  other  hand,  where  communities  are  large  and  less  well 
integrated  and  the  forms  of  government  are  more  complicated  and  indirect,  and  the 
process  of  securing  support  from  numerous  less  affected  neighborhoods  involves  a 
huge  organizational  effort,  the  chances  of  securing  community-wide  action  are 
reduced  unless  the  problem  is  fairly  universal. 

A  third  factor  involves  the  relative  importance  of  the  jet  problem  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  other  problems  facing  the  community  as  a  whole.  If  the  officials  are  preoc¬ 
cupied  with  other  pressing  affairs,  the  chances  of  securing  concerted  action  on  the 
jet  situation  are  generally  less. 
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Previous  experiences  of  neighborhoods  in  securing  community-wide  sup¬ 
port  for  similar  problems  are  also  important.  If  there  is  an  established  tradit.io.1  of 
commuaity-wide  action  on  such  problems,  it  is  generally  easier  to  secure  current 
community-wide  support.  On  the  other  hand,  if  similar  efforts  by  the  same  or  other 
neighborhoods  have  failed  in  the  past,  it  might  discourage  the  presently  affected 
neighborhoods  from  pressing  for  community  action.  While  this  factor  influences  the 
neighborhood  in  its  willingness  to  appeal  for  community  support,  it  also  influences 
community  leaders  in  their  deliberation.  If  these  leaders  have  tried  to  secure 
remedial  action  in  the  past  and  have  failed,  they  may  feel  it  is  useless  to  continue 
the  effort.  Correspondingly,  if  they  previously  succeeded  in  securing  some  improve¬ 
ment,  they  might  be  encouraged  to  press  their  efforts  further. 

A  final  important  factor  influencing  community  action  involves  the  possible 
indirect  personal  benefits  that  community  leaders  may  hope  to  derive  from  cham¬ 
pioning  the  issue.  These  benefits  might  merely  involve  the  expected  additional 
political  support  derived  from  the  publicity  of  leading  such  a  campaign,  or  it  could 
involve  more  personal  benefits.  In  some  cases,  some  of  the  leaders  may  own  prop¬ 
erty  in  the  vicinity  of  the  airport,  and  by  pressing  for  changes  in  jet  operations  may 
hope  for  financial  and  other  personal  benefits.  These  considerations  are  usually 
difficult  to  establish  but,  nevertheless,  can  be  very  important. 

The  final  phase  of  the  schematic  diagram  Indicates  the  particular  forms 
of  possible  community  action.  It  is  largely  self-explanatory  and  ranges  from  court 
suits  and  local  legislation  restricting  the  operations  of  the  facility  to  legislative 
inquiries  and  forums  discussing  the  problem. 

2.  Selection  of  Primary  Variables 

The  many  items  discussed  in  the  previous  section  are  all  considered 
important  and  relevant  to  evaluating  community  reactions  of  disturbance,  annoy¬ 
ance  and  complaint  potential.  Qualitative  and  even  some  quantitive  documentation 
for  our  belief  in  their  significance  is  given  in  the  body  of  this  report. 

In  designing  a  field  test  of  the  above  broad  hypotheses,  it  was  necessary 
to  limit  the  number  of  variables  that  could  be  included  in  a  simple  practical  question¬ 
naire.  To  explore  thoroughly  every  item  would  involve  a  three  hour  depth  interview, 
which  is  both  costly  and  difficult  to  administer  on  a  large  scale.  Consequently, 
after  considerable  discussion  with  Air  Force  technical  personnel,  it  was  agreed  to 
limit  our  field  test  to  the  following  key  variables,  shown  in  table  2  (App.  A). 

3.  Development  of  Questionnaire  in  First  Field  Test 


After  considerable  pretesting,  a  questionnaire  was  developed  embodying 
questions  on  all  of  the  above  variables.  An  outline  of  the  questionnaire  used  in  the 

first  pilot  study  is  shown  in  table  3  (App.  A),  while  the  actual  questionnaire  is  desig¬ 
nated  ae  table  4  (App.  A). 
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TABLE  2  JAPP.  A) 


SELECTED  VARIABLES  BELIEVED  TO  AFFECT  COMMUNITY 
REACTIONS  TO  AIR  FORCE  NOISE 


Physical  Parameters 

n. 

Response  Variables 

2.  Overall  s atis far tiosi  with  area 

).  Feelings  of  importnnee  of  air  base 

l .  Peak  S.  P.  L. 

1.  Number  and  frequency  of  activities 

4.  Feelings  of  con  side  rate  ness  of 

2,  Duration  of  peak 

disturbed 

pilots 

J.  Number  of  exposures  per  time 

2.  Degree  of  annoyance  caused  by 

9.  Toolings  of  ronsideratenoes  of 

period 

disturbances 

officials 

a.  Day  -  week 

S,  Readiness  to  complain  now 

6.  Feelings  about  potential  success 

b.  Day  -  weekend 

of  complaining 

c.  Night 

m. 

Intervening  Socio- Psychological 

?.  Feelings  abo**t  Air  Force  as  an 

4.  Duration  of  Speech  Interference 

Variables 

institution 

Level  (60  db  and  75  dh) 

9.  Personal  variables  of  age,  sex. 

5.  Equivalent  S,  P.  L. 

1.  Fear  of  possible  crashes 

etc. 

A  detailed  discussion  of  the  field  problems  involved  in  the  pilot  study  at  a 
S.  A.  C.  Air  Base  is  given  in  Part  B  of  the  Appendices.  In  this  section,  we  are  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  changes  in  the  questionnaire  itself  which  resulted  from  the  field 
experience. 

Although  interviewing  was  completed  in  early  July,  1956,  detailed  analy¬ 
sis  was  not  completed  until  February  of  1957.  These  eight  months  were  spent  in 
coding,  analyzing,  developing  and  testing  analytical  scales  and  prototypes  of  analy¬ 
tical  models.  The  coding  experiences  will  be  discussed  in  Part  C  of  the  appendices 
and  the  scale  development  will  be  described  in  Part  D  of  the  appendices.  Results  of 
these  evaluations,  which  revealed  weaknesses  in  the  questionnaire  will  be  discussed 
below. 


TABLE  I  (APP  A) 

CONCEPTUAL  OUTLINE  OF  QUESTIONNAIRE 


I,  Attitudes  toward  the  Community  -  Introductory  Q..I-* 

n  .  Attitudes  toward  Noise  and  Living  Activities  Affected 

Q.  6  Overall  noise  rating 

Q.  7  Kinds  of  noise  heard 

Q.  8  Overall  annoyance  with  noise 

Q.  9  Living  activities  disturbed  and  reported  affect 

Q.  10  Spontaneous  report  of  fear 

Q.  14  Physical  avoid  ability  of  aircraft  noise 

Q.  lb  Social  approval  or  disapproval  of  neighbors 

IH.  Attitudes  toward  Local  Air  Bate  Operations 

A.  Conslderatenese 

Q.  10  Volunteered  comments  about  "low"  planet 

Q.  12  Pilots  concern  about  residents  -  ability  to  fly  higher 

Q.  IS  Air  Base  officials  doing  all  they  can 

Q.  15  Air  Base  officials  concern  about  residents 

Q.  16  or  17  Reaction  of  officials  to  complaints 

B.  Role  of  Base  in  Community 

Q.  II  Importance  of  mUsiwte  -  necessity  for  location  -  economic 
Q.  28  >11  r  Force  men's  Interest  in  community  problems 
O,  29 A  Rating  of  overall  inconvenience  and  disturbance  caused  by  base 
Q.  29B  Rating  of  overall  benefits  of  Air  Base 

C.  Readiness  to  Act 

Q,  16  Personal  desire  and  experience  with  complaints 
Q.  17  Belief  In  possibility  of  group  action 

Q.  18  Reported  feelings  and  experiences  of  neighbors  (cohesiveaess) 

Q,  19  Rsported  Interest  and  effsetiveneae  of  groups 
Q.  20  Projected  typet  of  complaint  activity 

IV.  Central  Attitudes  toward  Air  Fored 

A.  Efficiency  of  Operation 


C,  Maturity  of  Air  Force  Personnel 
a  *TE.  I.  L,  M,  N 

V.  Relative  Stand  leg  of  Air  Force  end  Other  Military  Services 

Q.  24  Relative  importance  in  another  war 
Q.  25B-E  Relative  speeding  on  different  services 

VI.  Importance  of  Military  Defense  Activities 

Q.  22  Expectation  of  war 

Q.  23  Trowel  of  threat  since  year  age 

Q.  24  Peace  thru  military  strength 

Q.  25  Attitude  teward  government  spending  on  defense 
V  n.  Population  Variables 

A.  Mobility 

t.  21  Intention  to  move 

Q.  J t  Previous  residential  areas 

B.  Opportunities  for  Exposure 

Q.  SO  Presence  in  home 

Q.  SI  Length  ef  residence  In  home 

C.  Personal  Variables 

Q.S2  Family  composition,  age.  sex,  race 
Q.  SS  Occupation 

Q.  34  Connection  with  military  services 
O.  19  Education 
Q.  16  Income 

O.  *T  Previous  flying  experiences 
Q.  98  Attitudes  toward  personal  flying 
Q.  It  TV  set  ownersi  ip 

O.  40  Spoclal  air  conditioning  and  air  cooler  systems 

Q.  4!  Ownership  or  rental  of  home 

O.  42  Business  connection  with  local  air  base 


Q.  27 A,  D.  F.  J 

B,  Policy  of  Consideration  of  Civilian  Interests 
Q.  27B,  C,  C,  H,  K 
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TABLE  4  ( APP .  A) 


KOBE  SUB  VET  345 

NATIONAL  OPINION  RESEARCH  CENTER 


Respondent  No.  1-2-3 


Tim#  interview  b#gaa_ 
ended'"' 


Hello.  I'm  from  the  opinion  research  center  at  th#  University  W  Chicago. 

We  are  doing  a  study  about  how  pooplo  feel  about  living  in  different  plac#a,  and 
I'd  Ilka  to  get  some  of  your  viawa. 

|,  In  general,  how  do  you  f#«l  about  living  in  thia  pa*  <*  Tncao^  Do  you  rate 
it  aa  an  excellent,  |Qod,  fair,  poor,  or  vary  poor  —  p’aca  to  Mv#T 

EacallraV,..,,, . . . 4-1* 

Good., . . . . .  *• 

Fair  . . . . . 

Poor..,.  . 

Vary  Poor .  *** 

Don’t  Know . 

•IF  "rXCLLLKNT",  "GOOD’1,  OB  "FAIR",  ASK  O.  2  AND  Q.  3 

♦•IF  "POOR1.  "YLRY  POOR",  OR  "DON’T  KNOW",  ASK  Q.  3  FIRST  AND 
_____  —  1 


A.  What  are  some  of  tha  thing  •  you  tlfca  about  living  a  route  bate  --  thing  a 
that  you  faal  ara  advantagaa  or  that  mak#  thia  a  good  plae#  to  Uva7 
(Anything  also >)  *• 

A.  Mow  what  ara  aoma  of  tha  tUnga  you  don't  Hi t#  about  living  a  rente  bate  — 

thinga  you  faal  are  sometime#  eotesnTaa  or  ara  unpleasant  or  4i*agr##ablo 
to  you?  *- 

B.  Have  wa  overlooked  anything  —  a  van  Httia  thing  a  that  may  hot  bar  or  annoy 
you  that  you  just  tak#  for  granted  bacauao  nothing  much  can  »*-  done 
th«m? 


A.  Now  bow  would  yon  rate  th#  notso  • rawed  boro  ••  In  general,  would  you 
any  it'a  Vary  Notey.  Fairly  Noiay.  Fairly  (Mat  or  Vary  Quiet? 

If  a  fullfkiHw  la  glvea.,"  Enap  for  tba  aolaa  it’s 
Enter  tha  qualified  noiae  ate  tba  overall  aolaa  rating,  than  nst  B. 

Eacapt  for  *  Tory  Noiay. . ,,,. 20-1 

Fairly  Noiay  . .  2 

Fairly  Quiet . .  3 

VaryOmet,,,.., .  4 

Don’t  Know... .  X 

•S.  Now  including  tha  u  d»y  '.in  would  you  rata  It  -• 

would  you  nay  it’a  Vary  N.  Ht,  Fairly  Noiay,  Fairly  Quiet, 
or  Vory  Quite  * 

Very  Noiay . -5 

Fairly  Noiay .  6 

Fairly  Qulat .  7 

Vary  Quite .  8 

Don’t  Know .  3 


T,  A.  Could  yao  tall  mo  (again)  want  kite,  of  aela  •,#  or  found*  you  uauaUy  hour 
o round  bate?  (Auy  teb#ra  ?) 

NOTE  Record  verbatim  cemmaati  balow  about  tbo  H  kind  a  of  aoiaet", 

■ -  than  bo  ouro  to  drcla  each  motes  in  Q.  8. 

Alae  bo  ouro  to  find  out  wbatbar  tbo  tespeodent  avar  baara  jot  and 
prop#  liar  pinna  a  In  flight  and  aa  tha  ground  and  circle  tha  appro¬ 
priate  four  item,  balow.  Unlava  a  ”Y«a"  or  "No"  ana  war  la  epon- 
tajwoufly  given  to  each  of  tba  four  llama,  Aak  bliCll  thay  apply; 

D.  Do  you  falao)  avar  boar  (jot  and/or  propoUar)  pUno*  fly  by  horo? 

C.  Do  you  aver  h*nr  (Jet  and/or  propeller)  plane#  warming  up  or  tailing 
their  engine#  * 

B.  Flight  C,  Ground 

Yas  No  Don't  Know  Yaa  No  Don't  Know 


A,  Taking  everything  into  con  a  Id  a  ration,  would  you  oay  thia  ia  a  vary  aafo 
place  to  live,  or  aro  there  aoma  dangerous  condition#  affecting  thia  area? 

Some  daagerou* 1* 
Vary  aaf#  ...........  0 

Don't  know  . .  X 


Fata  heard. . .  1 

Propeller  heard  ......  1 

Plauae  beard  --  types 

unknown. . .  1 


♦IF  '’SOME  DANGEROUS  CONDITIONS”,  ASK  B; 

R.  Could  you  da *c riba  them  to  me?  (At  rtb  lag  else?) 


Now  to  ba  lure  1  have  all  your  feeling*  straight.  Herd  i*  a  list  of  things 
that  many  psople  consider  Important  in  a  residential  area. 

I’d  Ilka  you  to  tell  mo  for  each  of  thus*  Item*  bow  yog  would  rata  this  area 
in  terms  of  actually  having  them.  For  example,  would  you  say  thia  area  wa* 
vary  good,  good,  fair,  pour  or  vary  poor  la  term*  of  being  '’close  to  your 


»ry  good,  good |  fair,  pour  or  vary  poor  la  term*  of  being  "close  to  your 
orkorplace  of  butin.  saT"  (How  about  schools?  ale.) 

.  Vary  Vary  Don’t 

Good  Good  Fair  Poor  Poor  Know 


Close  to  work  or  place  of  ^uslnass  , 9-1 

Schools . 10-1 

Amount  of  noise  . . . . .  11-1 

Shopping  facilities  . .  12-1 

Taxes  or  rant . . . . .  13- 1 

Roads  snd  transportation  facilities  19-1 


Now  lot’s  see  If  wa  have  all  tha  noises  and  sound#  you  hear  around  hare  -- 

NOTE:  Go  o/or  answers  to  Q  .6  and  Q.  7,  reading  aloud  tha  notes  a  and  sound* 
=====  me  a  ti  owed,  and  circling  tha  numbers  proceeding  each  noise  listed 

below:  The  a  aak  A- 1  -  6  for  oaeh  noise  mentioned.  ’ 

# 

At.  Does  tba  wo'aa  aver  bother  or  annoy  you  vary  much,  moderately, 
only  a  little,  or  net  at  all?  (How  about  the  (second  noise)?  etc,) 


Kinds  of  Noisa 

r“-"  cl  -  Prop*  we  r  2b -Propeller  _ 

22- Jet  21- Jet  29-Planes  27-Pianes  28-Trafflc  29-Peopla 


Neighbors  . .  16-1 

Sawsgr  snd  sanitation  service  •  17-1 

Close  to  church*  . .  18-1 

Local  government,  ••  19-1 


Flight 

Ground 

Flight 

Ground 

Vary  Much  ... 

’  1* 

!• 

1# 

I  • 

1* 

1* 

Moderately . . . 

2* 

2* 

2* 

2* 

2* 

2* 

A  little . 

1* 

1* 

3* 

3* 

3* 

J* 

Not  at  alL  .... 

4** 

4M 

4** 

4  »* 

4** 

4** 

Don’t  know  . .  • 

J** 

»*e 

3— 

9#e 

»•♦ 

♦If  BOTHERS  "VERT  MUCH",  ''MODERATELY",  OR  "A  LITTLE", 

ASK  A2  AND  Ai7 

♦  Al.  Does  it  bother  you  (Insert  category  salaried  In  Al)  Vary  Often,  Fairly 
Oftan,  or  only  Occasionally? 

22- Jet  21- Jet  24-Propeller  26-Prop«ller 

Flight  Ground  25- Plana  s  27-Plants  28- Traffic  gy- People 
_  Flight  Ground 


Ve  ry  often. ...  7 

Fairly  often  , ,  8 

0<  rationally, ,  9 

Don't  know  . , ,  X 
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*A3.  Could  you  tell  me  just  ho*  you  feel  about  the  (  )  tide*  --  in  what  way 

do?*  It  bother  you?  (How  would  you  de»crlb«  year  feeling*  to  a  friend 
who  wii  thinking  of  moving  here  and  asked  you  about  it?) 

NOTt  List  number  of  noiae  before  each  ana  war 

— -  30- 


**1F  "NOT  AT  ALL'",  OR  "DON'T  KNOW1*,  ASK  A4  TO  A6 

**A4.  Now  if  it  came  to  a  choice  would  you  say  you  like  having  the  noise, 
or  that  you'd  rather  not  have  it? 

33*  Jet  34-Jet  3  5-ProptUer  37-Propoller 

Flight  Ground  36-PUnee  Si-PUnts  34-Trafflc  40 -People 

Flight _  Ground  _  _ 


•IF  WAKES  UP  “VERT  OFTEN-,  "FAIRLY  OFTEN"  OR  •  OCCASIONALLY-. 
ASK  B 2: 


When  the  ( 
moderately  i 
at  all  ? 


)  noise  wake*  you  up  does  It  make  you  feel  eery  annoyed, 
annyed  or  only  a  Uttle  aimoyod,  or  doesn't  it  annoy  you 

Mod-  A 

Very  orate  I  y  Uttle  Not  Don't 

Annoyed  Annoyed  Annoyed  At  All  Know 


Ukc  U .  Ill  i  • 

Not  have  it  , .  2  2  *  2  J  : 

Don’t  care..,  3  3  2  2  J  3 

Don’t  know.,,  4  4  4  4  4  0 

*•  AS,  Waa  It  ever  unpleasant  or  did  it  ever  bother  you  at  all  In  the  post? 

33-Jet  34-Jet  33-PropoUer  37-Propoller 

riifM  Grosnd  36- Planes  34 -Planes  34-Trafflc  44- People 
Flight  Ground  _  .  _ 


Jet  planet  . . . 

» 

7 

•  X 

Propeller  ptanee  . . 

4 

7 

•  X 

Planet  (type  unknown)  . 

4 

t 

•  X 

Traffic . . . 

4 

7 

•  X 

Other  (specify) 

_  50-3 

4 

7 

•  X 

De  s.w  of  them  ever  disturb  yeu  wtan 

* l  a.  a  trying  to  reel  or  relax  — 

very  efts**,  fairly  often. 

er  euly  act  aetcually,  ur  4 

ou*t  they  over 

c.«*urb  yeu  at  all?  (Which  enee*) 

y.rr 

Fairly 

Often 

Oftea 

Occasionally 

Jet  plane* . 

2* 

3* 

Preps  Her  plants . . 

2* 

3* 

Ptanee  (type  nrJtnewn)  . 

2* 

3* 

Traffic . 

2* 

3# 

Other  (specify) 

_ _ 35- le 

2* 

3* 

. . 

No . 

Don’t  know, . 


Dmi  it  ever  bothor  or  annoy  < 


t  momh-ra  if  your  family? 


33-Jot  34-Jet  33-Prep^Usr  3?-Pr0pellor 

Flight  Ground  36 -Plane  a  3* -Planes  35-T  ra/fic  40- Poop’s 

_  Flight  Ground  _  ^ ^ ^ 

. .  O  O  O  O  O  O 

No .  Y  Y  Y  Y  Y  Y 

Don't  know, ,  XXX  X  X  X 

•'«.  Well,  !  have  a  pretty  good  idea  of  how  you  feel  about  these  nolees,  hut  could 
you  tell  me; 

Al.  D«  any  of  lham  over  frighten  or  turtle  you  eery  often,  fairly  often,  or 
only  occasionally  —  or  don't  they  ever  frighten  you  at  all?  (Could  you 
tell  me  which  ones?) 


Jet  planet. 


•it  Ptrnmps  -vert  orror-.  "fairly  often",  ok  ’’occasionally". 

ASK  C2 

C2.  Deee  this  make  you  feel  —  eery  annoyed,  moderately  annoyed,  or  only  a 
Uttle  am  eyed,  or  doesn't  It  annoy  you  at  all? 

Mod-  A 

Very  ermtely  Uttle  Not  Dont 

Annoyed  Annoyed  Annoyed  At  All  Know 


Jet  planes  . 
Propeller  p 


Traffic . 

Other  (specify) 


. . 51-3 

. . 52-5 

u) . 33-3 

. 54-5 

55-5 


D»  any  of  them  ever  make  the  TV  picture  flicker  —  very  *>ften,  fairly 
often,  or  euly  occasionally,  or  don't  they  ever  interfere  at  all?  (Which 


Planet  (types  unknown). 

Traffic . 

Other  (specify) 

Never. . . . 


Very 

Often 

Fairly 

Often 

Occasional! 

41-1* 

2* 

3* 

42-1* 

2* 

3* 

43-1* 

2* 

3* 

44-1* 

2* 

3* 

45-1* 

2* 

3* 

V.TT 

Fairly 

Often 

Often 

Occasionally 

Jet  ptanee  . . 

2* 

3* 

Propeller  planes . 

...57-1* 

2* 

1* 

Planes  (type  unknown). . . . 

. . . 34- 1* 

2* 

3* 

Traffic . 

...35-ie 

2* 

3* 

OWr  (ip-rifr) 

44- 1# 

2* 

3* 

No  television  set . 


♦  IF  BOTHERS  "VERY  OFTEN**, 
ASK  A2: 


•  FAIRLY  OFTEN”.  OR  '•OCCASIONALLY" 


*A2,  When  the  (  )  noitt  frightens  you,  does  it  make  you  feel  vary  annoyed, 

moderately  annoyed,  or  only  a  little  aproyed,  or  doesn't  It  annoy  you 
at  all  ? 

Mod-  A 

Vary  arataly  little  Not  Don't 

Annoyed  Annoyed  Annoyed  at  all  Know 


»1F  INTERFERES  "VERY  OFTEN".  "FAIRLY  OFTEN".  OR  "OCCASIONALLY", 
ASK  D2:  - 

D2.  ff‘~a  #os«  this  make  you  feel  —  very  annoyed,  moderately  annoyed,  or 
eel;-  •  little  annoyed,  or  doesn't  It  annoy  you  at  aU? 

Mod-  A 

Very  orately  Uttle  Not  Don’t 
Annoyed  Annoyed  Annoyed  At  All  Know 

Jet  planet . 34-5  4  7  •  X 


Jet  planes  . . 

4 

7  IX 

Propeller  ptanee . 

.37-3 

4 

7  1 

Propeller  planet  ...... 

6 

7  I  X 

Ptanee  (typo  unknown) . 

.51-3 

4 

7  « 

Planes  (type  unknown), . 

4 

7  I  X 

Traffic . 

.  34-3 

4 

7  6 

Traffic . 

4 

7  •  X 

Other  (specify) 

44-3 

4 

7  • 

Other  (specify) 

45-3 

4 

7  I  X 

El.  What  about  your  talking  to  other  people 

on  the  telephone  or  in  normal 

Do  any  of  these  noise*  ever  wake  you  up  or  keep  you  from  going  to  sleep 

conversation  —  Do  they  ever  interfere  with  thi* 

--  very  ofton.  fairly 

very  often,  fairly  often. 

or  only  occasionally,  or 

don't  they  ever  wake 

often,  or  only  occasionally, 

or  don't  they  ever  interfere  at  all? 

yon  up?  (Which  ones?) 

(Which  ones*) 

Very 

Fairly 

Very 

Fairly 

Often 

Often 

Occasionally 

Often 

Often 

Occasionally 

Jet  planes. ............ 

.  ,6-1* 

2? 

3* 

Jet  planes  . . . 

.41-1* 

2* 

3* 

Propeller  planes . 

2’ 

3* 

Propeller  ptanee  . . 

.42-1* 

2* 

3* 

Places  (type  unknown)  . 

2* 

3* 

Planet  (type  unknown) . 

.43-1* 

2* 

3* 

.  49-1* 

2* 

3* 

Traffic . 

.  44-1* 

Other  (specify) 

30-1* 

2* 

3* 

Other  (specify) 

45-1* 

2* 

3* 

Never . 

4- 

Never  . . . 
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•IF  INTER  FKRKS  "VCA  Y  OFTKN'1, 
ASK  K2: 


"FA1XLY  OFTEN  ",  OH  11  OCCASIONALLY”. 


E2.  And  How  doe*  this  make  you  fee!  ••  very  aimoyed,  moderately  annoyed,  or 
only  a  little  annoyed,  or  doesn't  It  annoy  you  at  all? 

Mod-  A 

Vary  arataiy  Little  Not  iWa't 
Annoyed  Annoyed  Annoyed  At  AH  Know 

Jet  plane*, . It>9  4  7  •  X 

Propeller  plane*, ......... .42- 5  4  7  i  X 

Plane*  (type  unknown) ......  43-5  4  7  g  X 

Traffic . . 44-5  4  7  *  X 

Other  (epecify) _ 44-4  4  7  •  X 

PI.  How  about  listening  to  the  TV  or  radio  --  do  aoy  of  them  ever  make  It 
more  difficult  for  you  to  do  thee*  thing*  --  very  often,  fairly  often, 
or  only  occasional!  or  don't  they  ever  disturb  your  listening  at  nil? 
(Which  one*?) 


Very 

Often 

Fairly 

Often 

Occasional! 

Jat  plants . . 

....44-1* 

2* 

J? 

Propeller  plana*  ...... 

.,..47-1* 

g* 

»• 

Plane’s  (type  unknown) . . 

....49-1* 

2* 

!• 

Traffic . 

....M-l* 

2# 

>• 

Oth#*-  (specify) 

Never  . . . . 

70-1* 

2* 

J* 

•IF  DISTURBS  '  VERY  OFTEN" 
ASK  FI: 


♦’FAIXLY  OrTEW,  OB  "OCCASIONALLY-' 


*  doe*  this  interference  make  you  fee!  —  very  annoyed,  moderately 
uyed,  or  only  a  little  annoyed,  or  doesn't  it  annoy  you  at  nil? 


Do  ye  4  hove  any  Idea  or  imp  rue  etna  of  the  sort  of  jobs  assigned  to  the 
airplanes  around  here?  (Why  do  they  have  them  here?) 


•IF  "YES",  ASX  »: 

B.  Whet  ore  they? 

MOTE:  Number  each  different  "yob"  mentioned  1,2,  9  etc.  and 

aek  ahenl  each  In  Port  C  and  D. 


C.  An  far  os  *eu  are  concerned,  hem  Important  yon  fool  (each  job  .» 
nr  If  ~Ne“  In  1 1  A.  whatever  tbr  y  4~)  is  --  wou«d  you  say  It's  very 
Inpddaat,  moderately  imysrtut,  or  hardly  important  at  all? 

(Jobs)  I2S  Geasn 


Vary  Important  . . 

Mode  rooty  u^evun  . 
Hardly  rpeoMt  ..... 
D*r*i  sm  o  . 


Dl.  An  tor  no  yen  know,  er*  there  tomo  *}.  <  ial  reasons  why  the  Air  Bass 
Ban  to  ho  VntPd  near  kero,  or  could  It  jeet  as  «  «||  he  located  some¬ 
place  erne  7 


Dent  tans 

02.  Why  to  that? 


Very  erately  Little  Mot  Don't 
Annoyed  Aimoyed  Annoyed  At  All  Knew 

Jet  planes . 44-4  4  7  9  X 

Propeller  planes . ...,a7-4  4  7  9  X 

Planes  (type  unknown) . 49-4  4  7  •  X 

▼rtflic . 49-5  4  7  •  X 

Other  (specify) _ 70-5  *  7  »  X 

01,  Now  how  about  making  the  house  vibrate  or  shako  —  Do  they  ever  do  this  --  jj 
vory  often,  fairly  often,  or  only  occasionally,  or  don't  they  ever  make 
the  houso  vibrate  or  abako  at  all?  (Which  onas?) 


Very 

Fairly 

Often 

Of  tan 

Occasional!; 

Jet  plane*  . . 

...71-1* 

2* 

5* 

Pro, valla r  plane* . 

...72-1* 

2* 

J* 

Plane*  ftyp*  unknown)... 

...71-1* 

2* 

J* 

Traffic . 

, . . 74- !• 

2* 

J* 

Other  (specify) 

75-1* 

2* 

5* 

•IF  DISTURBS  "VERY  OFTEN" 
ASK  di: 


"FAIR LY  OFTEN",  OX  "OCCASIONALLY". 


02,  And  how  doe*  this  .  *k*  you  foul  -•*  very  annoyed,  moderately  annoyed, 
o-  only  a  little  annoyed,  or  doosn't  it  annoy  you  a!  all? 

Mod-  A 

Vary  orataly  Little  Not  Don't 

Annoyed  Annoyed  Annoyed  At  All  Know 

Jet  plans*. . . . 71-5  4  7  9  X 

Propeller  plane* . 72-5  4  7  9  X 

Planea  (type  unknown) ,7)_5  4  7  9  X 

Traffic  . .  74-5  4  7  9  X 

Othrr  (specify)  75-5  4  7  9  X 


hem  oh  out  the  prosperity  of  the  area  --  do  you  think  tho  amount 
way  op  tot  hy  tho  Air  Ma*«  i.  vary  Important,  only  moderately 
rtont,  or  hardly  Important  at  all  to  the  prosperity  of  Tucson? 

Very  important  . ..10-1 

Moderately  important .  2 

Hardly  important  .........  | 

Don't  know  .  4 


A-  Do  you  e applet  that  pilots  cere  very  mnrh  about  the  feelings  of  people, 

like  you  roe  If,  when  they  fly  by  here? 


Ye . 

Mo  . 

Don't  know 


B.  Do  you  think  that. pilots  could  fly  higher,  or  make  less  noiss  If  they 
want  to  whaa  they  fly  by  here? 

. 12-1 

No .  2 

Don't  know  . ) 


A.  V  for  a*  you  know,  aro  the  Air  Bee#  officials  doing  all  thoy  can  to  roduco 
a'  i  notes  or  safety  problems  in  this  area,  or  could  they  do  more 7 


Doing  all  thoy  esn, . . .  IS  - 1 

Could  do  more  2* 

Don't  know . . .  '  J 


•IF  "COULD  DO  MOKE".  ASK  B: 
B.  What  could  they  do? 


At  tho  present  time,  do  you  think  that  scientists  and  er.ginasrs  know  how 
to  reduce  tho  noise  and  danger  of  airplanes  where  it  is  bothersome  7 


10.  A.  Do  the  airplanes  svtr  seem  to  fly  vary  low  when  they  pass  by  here,  or 
are  they  always  pretty  wall  up? 

Fly  low.... . 74-1* 

Wall  up .  2 

Don't  know . . .  J 

«*B.  IF  "FLY  LOW";  How  do  you  fssl  about  it  whan  they  fly  low?  (Why  is 

thaTJ  77- 

74- 
79- 
9  I- 


Tes . 

No . 

Don't  know  . 


•IF  "NO",  OX  "DON'T  KNOW".  ASK  B: 

B.  Do  you  think  someone  is  likely  to  find  a  aolution  in  the  nest  few  years? 


Yoa  ....... 

No . 

Don't  know . 
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1*.  A.  If  you  wsntrd  ta  g«t  In  touch  with  wmiofl*  th*  Air  B**e  tha 

*  r planet  around  her#,  whom  would  you  call? 


B.  A*  far  a*  you  know,  are  th*  Air  Ba*a  official*  vary  concerned  about  how 
local  resident*  faal  about  tha  airplane*  or  not? 

Concerned  . . . 17-1 

Not  concerned  . , . .  2 

Don't  know . } 


16,  A.  Have  you,  yojraelf  aver  fait  like  getting  in  touch  with  somebody  about 
the  airplane*  around  here? 

Yet . IB-1* 

No . .  2****(A*k  Q.  17) 

Don’t  know,..  jaea*(A»k  Q.  17) 

♦IF  "YES".  ASK  B-D.  than  skip  to  Q.  18. 

B.  Have  you  yourself  ever  called  anyone,  signed  a  petition  f  dona 
anything  alaa  about  it? 

tea . IM«* 

No .  5** 

Don't  know,  ..  6** 

»»IF  "NO"  OR  "DON'T  KNOW:,  ASK  Ct 

C.  W’.iy  im  that?  (Do  you  think  that  you  and  your  noighbora 
could  help  gat  tha  people  in  charge  to  do  aomathing?) 


•••IF  "YES"  TO  B,  ASK  D: 


Of,  What  did  you  do?  (Anything  alia?) 
D2.  Whan  w«a  that? 

D3.  DM  it  do  any  good?  (What  happened?) 


IF  "YES"  TO  0.  16 A,  SKIP  TO  Q.  Id, 


17.  NOTE-  aSK  ONLY  IF  "NO’1  OR  "DON'T  KNOW  »  TO  Q.  I6A. 


A,  Suppose  you  ware  bothered  by  the  airplane*  --Do  you  think  that  you  and 
your  neighbor*  could  help  get  th*'pe°ple  in  charge  to  do  aomathing? 

Ye* . 22-1 

No .  2* 

Don't  know .  3* 

♦IF  "NO"  OP.  "DON'T  KNOW",  ASK  B: 

0.  Why  la  that?  22- 

II,  A.  Could  yoj  tail  me  how  yojr  neighbor*  feel  about  tha  airplane*  --  are  any 
of  them  evar  both# red  or  annoyed  by  them? 

Bothered . 7.3-1* 

Not  bothered  2 

Don't  know  ,  3 

♦IF  "BOTHERED",  ASK  B: 

B«  A*  far  *a  you  know,  hava  any  of  them  (your  naighburi)  ever  tried 

to  do  anything?  ** 

. . 23-3*** 

No  . . .  6** 

Don't  know  ,,,,,,, . . .  7 


♦♦IF  "NO",  ASK  Ct 

C.  Why  i*  that? 


♦  ♦»ir  "YES".  ASK  Dj 


D,  Did  it  do  any  good?  (What  happened?) 


|9,  A.  Are  there  any  local  group*  or  organisation*  around  hara  that  might  22, 

tak*  an  lnt*r**t  in  auch  problem#? 

Yaa  . . ,26-1* 

No . ,,,,, .  2 

Don't  know  1 
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•IF  -YES”,  ASK  B-D 


B.  Do  you  happea  to  belong  to  any  of  tbamt 


. . 

No . 

Don't  know , 


C.  Ae  far  aa  you  know  have  they  aver  discussed  the  airplane  situation? 


To* . 

No . 

Don't  know 


Dl.  Do  you  think  they  could  help  to  got  something  done  If  they  wanted  to? 


No . . 

Don't  know 


•tr  "NO"  TOPI.  ASK  02: 

02.  Why  le  that . 


A.  Now  auppooe  imm  mi  ratghbor*  who  wore  concerned  about  the  air* 

planee  ywa  to  sign  e  petition  urging  tba  Air  Daae  officials  to  reduce 

their  disturbance  —  do  you  think  that  you  would  eery  likely  sign  It,  that 

■*gkt  hot  you’re  rot  sore,  or  that  yoj  probably  won  han't  t.n  suck  a 
patftiour 

Vary  likely . 2Vt 

Might .  2 

Wouldn't . . .  3 

Don't  kaow . . 4 

B.  How  ebool  calling  up  or  writing  to  that#  official#  ..  |f  your  neighbor* 
seked  yen  to  cell  or  write  about  the  noiae  or  dinger,  do  you  think  you 
would  vary  likely  cell  or  write,  that  you  might  but  you're  not  dura,  or 
that  you  probably  wouldn't  write  or  call? 

Very  likely . ,,.30-t 

Might .  2 

Wouldn't . . . J 

Don't  know  .  * 

C.  If  a  meettog  was  eatlod  to  urge  tba  officiate  to  do  eomathlag.  do  you 
tkiak  you  would  vary  likely  attend,  that  you  might  but  you're  aot  aura, 
or  that  you  probably  wouldn't  attend? 

Vary  likely  . . 31.1 

Might .  2 

Wouldn't .  3 

Don’t  know  4 

D.  If  they  a*ked  yoj  to  visit  the  official*  at  tba  Air  Be**  to  dlecu**  tha 
airplane*,  do  you  think  you  would  very  likely  go,  th*t  you  might  but 
yej're  not  sure,  or  that  you  probably  wouldn't  go? 


Very  likely . . ,32-1 

Might . .  2 

Wouldn't . 3 

Don't  know . .  4 


E.  Now  suppose  gome  of  your  neighbors  asked  you  to  help  them  *#t  up  a 
•  pecial  committee  to  improve  the  airplane  situation,  do  you  think  you 
would  very  likely  help  them,  that  you  might  but  yoj're  no*  aura,  or 
V  you  probably  wouldn't? 

Very  likely . ...33-1 

Might .  2 

Wouldn't .  3 

Don't  know . .  4 

A.  A*  far  a*  you  know,  are  you  very  likely  to  move  from  thl*  area  la  tha 
neat  few  year*  or  not? 

Very  likely . 34- I# 

Not  likely  1, 2 

Don't  know  . . j 

•IF  "VEKY  LIKELY".  ASK  B: 

S.  Hay.  you  alraady  fojnd  a  placa  lo  Ilya  In  anothar  araa,  or  not? 


. . . . . . 

No . . . .  A 

Don't  know  ,, . , ,  t  y 


w  hara  I*  an  lnt*ra*t(n|  question: 


A.  Bo  you  .apart  tha  Unllad  Stat.a  to  ,at  Into  an  all-out  war  with  Jtu.at. 
during  the  neat  two  years? 


Ya* . 

No  ...... . 

Don't  kno* 


«•! 

2* 

J* 


TAJU.E  4  -  APP.  A  (Cont.) 


♦IF  "NO’1  OR  -DON'T  KNOW”,  ASK  B: 

B,  Do  yoi  think  we  can  avoid  •  big  war  with  Russia  entirely,  or  will  we  hav* 
to  fight  them  aoo.ier  or  later? 

Avoid  it . J 

Have  to  fight . 6 

Don't  know  7 


2 J,  In  yojr  opinion,  ia  the  threat  of  an  all-out  war  with  Russia  greater  wow  than 
it  war  a  year  ago  --  or  not  ae  great  ar  it  wi*  then? 

Greater. . 34*1 

Not  aa  great .  2 

tame . I 

Don't  kao#.,,., .  4 


24.  Some  people  have  raid  that  the  beat  way  to  etay  out  of  war  la  to  be  eo  strowg 

that  no  one  would  dare  attack  ui,  In  general,  how  do  you  feel  about  thia  state¬ 
ment  --  do  you  atrongly  agree,  agree,  disagree,  or  etrongly  dU agree  t 

Strongly  agree . . . 

Agree . 2 

Disagree. . .  1 

S  rongly  diaagree  . .. . .  4 

Don't  know  ....  . . 5 


25,  A.  Durtng  the  coming  year,  do  you  think  wa  should  cat  down  the  amount 

we  are  Bpending  on  our  arme  program,  keep  it  about  the  aamo,  or  epoarf 
even  more  on  our  armed  forces? 

B,  How  about  the  different  branches  of  the  armed  forcee  -  firat  of  all  the 
Army  --  should  we  cut  down  the  amount,  heap  it  about  the  aamo,  or 
apvnd  even  more? 

G,  Hew  about  the  Navy 7 

D,  The  Air  Force? 


The  only  interest  the  Air  Force  he*  in  most  civilians 
ie  in  the  taxes  they  pay  to  keep  it  going. 

Meet  Air  Ferce  pilots  don’t  pay  very  strict  attention 
to  flying  rule#  and  regulations  whan  they  get  up  la 
•bo  air  away  from  their  commanding  officers  ....... 

The  Air  Forco  could  do  Ua  defease  job  better  if  It 
weren’t  eo  tied  op  to  rules  and  regulatirns  and  set 
waye  of  doing  thlnga  . . . . . 

An  average  civilian  couldn't  hope  to  get  any  reel 
satisfaction  from  tb*  Air  Force  If  ha  complained 
about  a  low-flying  Air  Force  plane . . 


E,  The  Marine  Corps? 


A  B  C  0  S 

Armed  Air  Marino 

Forest  Army  Navy  Fores  Corps 


Cot  down .  39-1 

Keep  it  same  ...  2 

Spend  more  ....  3 

Don't  know .  4 


41-1  42-1 

2  2 

3  3 

4  4 


If  the  United  States  should  get  Into  another  war,  which  one  oi  the  Armed  Ser¬ 
vices  do  you  think  would  be  moat  important  in  winning  that  war  ••  the  Army, 
Navy,  Air  Force  or  Marine  Corps? 

Army . . . 43-1 

Navy. . .  .  2 

Air  Force . .  3 

Marine  Corps  . .  4 

All  important. . .  5 

Don’t  know.......... .  4 


Meet  of  the  Air  Farce  pilots  are  aa  aerleea  and  care¬ 
ful  about  their  work  ae  moat  ^urr^r.ial  ainiae 
ptl:te . . . . 

The  kind  ef  mew  who  become  y  Mote  in  the  Air  Force 
gat  u  thrill  out  of  being  reckless  and  taking 
chances . . . .  , 

Meet  Air  **or  e  pilots  feel  superior  to  ordinary 
civilians . 


Do  you  think  that  the  Air  Force  men  who  live  in  Tec. on  toko  aa  much  of  an 
interest  In  lacal  community  a  rob  Is  ms  aa  othsr  Tucson  residents  do? 

Toe . Sl-I 

No . 2 

Don't  know . . J 


Now.  to  sum  It  all  up: 

A.  New  much  inconvenience  and  disturbance  altogether  would  you  sa>  the 
Davie  •Mont  ban  Air  Base  era.  us  hare  to  Tucson  --  a  great  deal,  a  mod¬ 
erate  amount,  or  hardly  any  inconvenience  or  disturbance  at  all? 

Great  deal  . . . 59-1 

Moderate  amount . ........  2 

Hardly  any 3 
Don't  k.-ow . 4 

B.  All  <m  mil.  -o«M  rn  u,  it  1,  •  ,ood  thin.,  or  not  .lick  *  goad  thin.,  tor 
*"«  y«v)MS  e«  Inc  see  to  have  the  base  located  here? 

Good. . 60-1 

Not  good  . . 2 

Don't  know.,,.,. .  3 


Now  we  have  what  wo  call  background  data,  and  we'll  be  through. 

Are  ywe  usually  In  this  neighborhood  daring  the  morning?  The  afternoon? 
The  evening?  The  wight? 


27.  Now, 

each 

lx 


here  are  some  statements  about  tha  Air  Fores,  Would  you  tell  me,  for 
one,  whether  yoj  agree  or  disagree  with  each  atatemen*?  Tha  Clrst  one 

Agree  Diaagree 

The  Air  Force  la  abojt  as  well  run  as  can  ba  expected 

for  an  organization  of  its  sirs . . .  44-1  2 


Morning  (I AM  -  1 1:59 AM) . 

Afternoon  (I2N  -  5:59PM) . 

Cvenlng  (6PM  •  10:59  PM) . 

Night  (11  PM  -  7:59  AM) . 


A.  How  lowg  have  you  lived  to  this  part  of  Tucson 


Ths  Air  Fore#  probably  ian't  vary  much  concerned 

with  what  ths  avaraga  civilian  thinks  about  it .  45-1 

Tha  Air  Fore#  goes  out  of  its  way  to  keep  down  the 

disturbance  its  activities  cause  for  people  living 

near  Air  Bases  . . . . . . . . . .  46- 1 

Tha  Air  Force  Is  usually  alowar  than  most  big  bus  - 
Lnassas  in  adapting  naw  technical  and  scientific  Im¬ 
provements,, . . . 47-| 

Most  Air  Foree  pilots  would  probably  sacrifice  their 

own  lives,  If  necessary,  to  avoid  crashing  a  plane 

into  a  populated  area . .  49.1 

The  Air  Force  is  unnecessarily  wasteful  In  the  way  it 
spends  Iks  taxpayers'  mo.ny  • , . ,,,,,,,,, . .  49.  | 

Ths  Air  Fores  Is  likely  to  be  pretty  careless  some- 
tinea  about  respecting  tha  rights  of  civilians . .  50-1 


•IF  LESS  THAN  3  TEARS,  ASK  B-D: 

B.  Where  did  you  live  just  before  moving  here? 


C,  About  how  far  la  that  from  Kara? 


D.  How  long  did  you  llva  there? 


•♦IF  TOTAL  OF  A  fc  D  IS  LESS  THAN  3  YEARS,  ASK  E  It  F: 


E.  And  where  did  you  live  before  that? 


F.  And  how  Iona  did  you  live  there? 
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■i  -  A PP.  A  (Coni.) 


3 Z,  F*.nily  Composition: 


—ir  "KO",  ASK  D: 


Including  yourself,  how  many  people  live  with  you  in  this  house? _  *>.  Hue  sayane  la  your  family  ever  flown  in  one? 

Please  list  them  for  me. 

Toe . 71-1 

SEX  ACC  RACE  No . . . .  1 

Relation  to  head  of  family  M  r  About  how  o  d  ts  V  N.  e .  M  Don't  know , . .  J 


Self  Mr  43 

34.  A.  How  do  you  foot  about  flying? 

wr  ?3- 


m  r 


What  ore  i 


o'  the  (other*  things  about  flying  you  don’t  liV*  so  much? 


m  r 
m  r 


C.  Sopposo  you  were  iavitod  to  go  for  «  rid-  in  a  jot  piano  —  bow  wouM  you 
if*l  about  It? 


m  r 


*?.  A.  Do  you  happen  to  havo  o  TV  oot  to  this  house? 


3j.  A.  What  sort  of  work  does  (main  earner  in  the  family)  do? 
Job: 


To . . . . 74-1* 


No .  S 

Don't  knew .  3 


industry: 

47- 

1F  RESPONDENT  IS  WOT  MAIN  EARNER.  ASK  B: 

Bl.  Do  you  have  s  Job  away  from  your  horns? 


Tos... .  !• 

No . 2  49, 

Don't  know . . .  ) 


♦ir  'YES  TOPI.  ASK  Bf: 

B2.  What  sort  of  work  is  that? 

47- 


f  r  **TKS-.  ASK  B: 

B.  Does  your  TV  oot  have  a  apodal  device  to  olim'^ato  picture  flicker? 


Tos . 74S 

No .  * 

Don’t  know......,....,..,  7 

Do  i~o  happen  to  have  air  conditioning  or  air  cooler  equipment  la  ‘hie  house? 

Air  conditioning . ••••74-9 

Air  cooler. . . 0 

None . . .  X 

Don't  know..,.,...,.....,  Y 


Job: 


41. 


Industry: 


34.  A.  Have  you  ever  boon  a  member  or  worked  for  one  of  the  military  services  f 


Toe . 44-  !• 

No .  2 

Don't  know... .  ) 


*ir  "YES'*.  ASK  B:  Which  ©ne(s>? 


44- 


Do  poo  root  or  own  tMs  boo*  a  7 


74-1  Bent  —  IT  URT,  ASK: 


74-2  Own  —  IF  OWN.  ASK: 


(circle  code  and  gat  appropriate  Information) 

75- 

A.  How  much  do  yon  pay  per  month,  including 
the  coot  of  ha  at.  Ught  nod  cooking  fuel? 

74- 

$ _  »• 

B,  About  bow  mock  would  you  say  your  homo  is 

wortk  today?  78- 


35.  Now  what  ts  the  highest  grade  of  school  you  completed? 

Completed  0-4  yoars  of  grade  school  . . 47- 

5-6  years  of  grade  school  . . . 

"  7-8  years  of  grads  school  . .. 

"  1-3  years  of  high  school  .... 

"  4  yoars  of  high  school . 

"  1-3  yoars  of  college . 

4  or  more  years  of  collage 


42.  By  the  way.  do  you  wr  any  member  of  yoor  family  happen  to  do  business  with  the 
Air  Baae  or  any  of  the  military  or  civilian  people  working  at  Uw  Base? 


Toe . 77-1* 

No .  2** 

Don't  know 3 


*IF  "TL  '  ‘ .  AS K  B: 


36,  Here  is  a  card  with  a  list  of  typical  family  incomes.  Could  yon  tall  ms  the  one 
which  comet  closest  to  the  amount  that  all  members  of  your  family  earned  last 
year.  1  mean  how  much  money  did  they  get  all  together  from  all  sources  -- 
before  taxes  end  other  deductions? 


A. 

B. 

12,000  -  4,000  . 

c. 

$4,000-6,000  .  . 

D. 

*4,000  -  0,000  . 

s. 

*1,000  -  10,000  . 

r. 

$10,  000  and  more, . . . . 

B,  Could  you  tell  ate  whet  sort  of  business  that  Is? 


**tr  "NO".  ASK  C: 

C.  Do  you  or  nuy  member  of  your  family  happen  to  work  for  a  company 
or  orgeuiantieu  which  does  buatne as  with  the  Bass  or  with  the  people 

working  at  the  Baee? 


Yes . 

No . 

Don't  know 


77- 5*** 
6 
? 


3?.  A,  By  the  way,  have  you  ever  flown  in  a  plane? 


♦eeir  "YES"  TO  C.  ASK  D: 


Yes . . . ?1-I*  D.  Could  you  toll  me  what  sort  of  business  that  Is? 

No . . .  !*• _  _ _  - 

Don’t  know  .  !*• 


♦If  "YES  ",  ASK:  B-C: 

B,  Abour  how  many  times  ? 

C,  When  was  tha  last  time? 


TO  BI  COMPHTIP  BY  THE  1NTIRV1XWIR  AFTER  THE  INTERVIEW 

W«.  *  au.plrlou.  01  Ih.  ptirpoa.  of  IK.  lot.rvl.w  or  IK.  int.rvla...  T 
IT  "TH",  EXPLAIN:  Y.i  (  )  No  (  ) 
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TAHI.E  4  -  APP.  A  (Con!.) 


2.  Wait  R  »lwaya  relaxed  and  willing  to  anawar  oil  queatton#  frankly,  or  *«•  ho  4.  At  a  thara  My  Indication*  af  lUa  failings  ab##«  tha  aypropri*  lotto  to  of  "com* 

«omottrn«»  ton*#,  dafanatva,  *nroop*ratlva  7  p  lata  lag"  which  mm  mm  recorded  In  tho  interview  T 

IF  1  NO,  EXPLAIN:  Alwif*  (mk,.,Ti»(  )  N#  (  )  If  "YES",  EXPLAIN  Yti  (  )  No  {  ) 


"  ?.  Aro  thor#  My  laileotlM  of  ft  feeling*  nbent  tho  "futility"  of  complaining, 

3.  Did  Runderatand  ail  of  the  quaationa  without  ony  difficulty,  or  wor#  thor#  aonao  or  diecaaeiag  tho  aircraft  probUm  which  aro  not  recorded  Y 

queatlona  which  praaanted  difficult!#*?  ir  "YES".  EXPLAIN:  Yoa  <  )  No  (  ) 

IF  "YES",  EXPLAIN:  Soma  difficulty. . ,  Yoa  (  )  No  (  ) 


War*  thar*  any  facto***  auch  at,  limitation*  of  timo,  aocial  inftuoncaa,  or  othor 
activities  of  roapondant  which  aignificanily  affactod  tho  Iniarvlow  ottuatioov 
If  "Ygg*V  EXPLAIN:  Y**  <  >  No|  ) 


Othar  com  moot  a: 


3,  Aie  thar#  any  indication*  of  R*a  foaling*  about  th#  alrpUn#  altuatiM  which  or# 

rot  recorded  in  th#  inte  rvUwf  (Non-verbal  indication#*  com  manta  ha  fora  nr  Noaa#  d  httrvi— at  Oat#_ 

aftar  intervlaw  ate. ) 

IF  -YES,"  EXPLAIN:  Y#a  (  1  Me  (  \  Addtmmm  of  Raapondont _ 


4.  Development  of  Questionnaire  for  Second  Field  Teat 

Table  5  (App.  A)  summarise#  the  changes  made  in  the  questionnaire,  after  the 
pilot  study,  and  table  6  (App.  A)  is  the  revised  questionnaire  used  at  the  second  and 
third  Air  Base  Areas.  Additional  discussion  of  changes  follows: 

t 

Question  1.  Easy  opener  and  also  used  in  Scale  1  -  Overall  satisfaction  with 
community. 

Question  2.  Transition  question  for  Q.  3.  Records  salience  of  most  important 
positive  aspects. 

Question  3.  Records  salience  of  negative  aspects  -  Used  in  Scale  2  -  Fear  of 
crashes,  and  Scale  I  -  Overall  Satisfaction. 


Question  4.  Records  salience  of  fear  of  planes- vs.  other  fears  -  also  used  in 
Scale  2. 

Question  5.  Scale  I  could  integrate  only  8  items;  remaining  3,  therefore,  drop¬ 
ped  as  surplus.  Besides  respondents  had  different  feelings  about 
roads  and  transportation  and  sewage  and  sanitation.  It  would  have 
been  necessary  to  add  two  new  questions  or  have  13  parts.  For 
economy  sake,  both  parts  were  dropped. 

Question  6.  Two  part  question  was  difficult  for  interviewers  to  handle  and  com¬ 
plicated  coding  and  tabulations.  Results  indicated  that  41%  of  all 
R  '8  volunteered  comment  "except  for  (noise)";  of  which  one-third 
mentioned  plane  noise  and  9%  traffic  and  other  noise.  Including  the 
exceptional  noise,  80%  reported  noisier  overall  ratings,  while  20% 
reported  quieter  ratings.  By  rephrasing  the  question  to  emphasize 
that  the  rating  includes  all  noises,  the  questionnaire  and  analysis 
are  simplified  and  we  know  that  plane  noise  stands  out  as  the  most 
intense. 
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I  AI1LK  •  (AFP.  A) 


Question 
1  -  0v<* rail  Like 


2  -  Open  Like 


3  -  Open  Dielik* 


4  -  Open  Danger 


5  -  Rating*  of 
Community 


6  -  Overall  Noise 


7  -  Kin**  of 
Noise 


R  -  Overall 
Annoyance 

Noiaes 


9  -  Specific 
Activities 
ft'  tturbed 


iO  -  Planes  Fly 
t.e*  Fbj 

Safety 


11  *  Importance 

of  Bast 


12  -  Conrsm  of 
Pilots 


1 1  •  Science  Can 
Avoid  (old 
H) 

14  -  Pilot 

Attitudes 


B  Pilots 
Control  of 
Noise 


SUMMARY  OF  CHANGES  MADE  IN  QUESTIONNAIRE  AFTER  PILOT  STUDY 


Retained  Use  Dropped  Added 

Scale  1  - 
Satisfaction 
with  Community 


T  rendition 
Question 

Scele  2  - 
Fear 


Scale  2  - 
Fear 


9  Items  in  I,  Ambiguous 

Scale  1  k.  Resentment 

l<  Suspicion 
f.  Transports* 
lion  ambiguoa* 
with  roads 


To  correlate 
With  Acoustic 
Data  A;*o 
Transitional 


Correlate  With 
Acoustic  also 
Transitional 


Scale  6 
Annoyance  - 
1  itional 


A1  people 
A3  open  question 
how  bothers 
A4  rather  not 
have  it 
A6  bothers 
others  in 
family 


Revised 

Question 

Retained  Use 

Dropped 

Added 

Revised 

IS  -  Concern  of 
Air  Base 

Scale  f 

Base 

Considerateness 

Knowledge 
of  place  to 
coll 

Old  2  pts  code 
changed  to  4  pt 

14'  Bate  Change 
Bales 

Beale  f 

Base 

Considerate - 

ness 

Describe 
effort#  of 

base  .  4 

!•*■*«»  rtf 

effort  to 
reduce  dis¬ 
turbance 

17-  Pilots  Obe« 
Relee 

Scale  B 

Pilot 

Consid¬ 
er  atene  as 

4  pte  scale 
of  consider* 
a  te««ss 

Simplify  ced¬ 
ing  owe  over¬ 
all  rating 

18  -  <OM  14) 

realleg 

A  beet 
Complaint 

Scale  13 

Action* 

Prone# e 

What  do? 
When? 

Q.  17  - 

rc  rollary 

to  Q.  16 

Passible  sue* 
cess  of  com¬ 
plaint  -  more 
direct  question 

Made  more 
direct  and 
simplified 

If  -  (Old  IB) 
Neighbors 
Aasorasce 

Scale  IS 

2  pts  changed  to 
4  pts  scale 

29  -  (Old  IBB) 
Neighbor# 
Complain 

Scale  13 

l 

21*  Neighbor# 
get  together 

Scale  13 

Belief  In 
neighbor 

action 

potential 


Scales  4*6; 
•  lio  2 


Order  shifted  -  **  * 
fear  second. 
Standard  probe  * 
;|ete  and  >r  ope.  • 

Language 
change  -  fear  to 

Possible 
succeee  of 
neighbor 
action 

Scale  13 

Possibility  of 
swccos s  in 
complaint 

etartle.  Annoy-  23* 

(OH  If) 

TranOftloa  * 

C.  Ever  dis¬ 

ance  asked 

Knew  mi 

Correlation 

cussed 

about  planes  tn 
general. 

local 

organisation 

with  Scale  13 

D2.  Why  no 
action 

Scale  2  -  Frequency 

Feat  b!  Low  Fly 


Scale  10  D2  -  Why  B-Speclal 

Location?  importance 

Importance  to  Area 

D-ftafatlve 
importance 
to  Area 

Scale  8  - 
Pilots 

Considerate* 

ness 


Intro  concept  of 

14  -  (Ok)  )VO) 

Scale  1) 

tafftty  th  dir¬ 

Swc...  si 

ect  fashion, 

Orf.nliMlm 

changes  open  to 
direct  question 

Complaint 

on  annoyance 

A -Make  import 

23  -  (Old  20) 

Action  now 

Scale  12 

of  Job  -  direct 

26  -  (Old  21) 

Mobility 

quest.  C- Money 

Move  from 

spent  for  pros¬ 
perity. 

area 

(Old  22) 

War  with 

Expand  yes -no 
to  4  pt  scele 

Russia 

(OW  23) 

Threat  war 

Seals  13 
Ac  tton - 
Pronensts 

Seals  8 

Pilot 

Considerate* 

ness 


4  pt  Seals  on 
Fly  high  as 
can 


2?-  fold  24)  Correlate 

Importance  Scale  11 

of  Military 
strength 

28  .  (Old  23} 

Spending 
for  AF 


Made  direct 
question  - 
asked  of 
everyone 


Controversial  - 
No  scale  used 


Controversial  - 
No  scale  used 


Controversial 


Scsle  8 
Pilot  . 

Considerate* 

ness 


4  pt  scale 
reduce  noise 


29  -  (Old  26)  Correlate 

Importance  Scale  11 

tn  winning 
war 
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Question  Retained  Dae 

JO  -  (Old  27) 

AF  Image 

Sc*I#  '.4  AF 
Co nsirierate  - 
n?M 

Scale  14  A 
Maturity 
Item  E 

{Old  28) 

AF  It 

Community 

Question  7. 


Question  8. 


Question  9. 


Question  10. 


Question  11. 


Dropped  Aided 

A.  D  IF* 
reduce  length 


Question 


A.  B.D  (OldC) 
G,  H 


31  -  (Old  29) 
Summary 
Attitude 

to  Base 


Retained  Us#  Dropped 


A.  Overall 
attitude 

B.  Scale  10 


Old  M 


C,  E,  T.  H,  T,  3 


39-TV  owner¬ 
ship  (Incorpor¬ 
ated  in  Cj.  9) 


Ambiguous  It 
little  use 


32  •  Personal 
42  data  on 
age,  mi, 

etc. 


Rev 


ited 


2  pt  scale 
changed  to  3  pta 


There  is  value  in  using  an  open  question  to  obtain  e  measure  of 
salience.  But  the  probing  was  difficult  for  interviewers  and  Parts 
B  Sc  C  were  not  uniformly  asked.  Since  the  major  function  of  Ques¬ 
tion  7  is  to  filter  out  R's  who  do  not  hear  planes  at  all,  so  they  can 
be  skipped  on  Q.  8,  it  was  simpler  to  ask  a  uniform  direct  question. 


For  economy  and  brevity,  it  was  decided  to  drop  questions  or. 
human  noises.  Besides,  results  indicated  little  annoyance.  The  open 
question  on  bother  (8A3)  was  difficult  to  code,  not  answered  uniformly 
and,  therefore,  not  usable  in  the  scale  of  annoyance.  Part  A4  was 
not  too  productive  in  separating  those  not  now  bothered.  About  3/4 
liked  the  jet  flight  noise  or  didn't  care,  and  2/3  liked  jet  ground  noise 
or  didn't  care.  Likewise,  A6  revealed  only  18%  not  bothered  them¬ 
selves  by  jet  flight  noise  reporting  others  in  family  were  bothered. 
For  economy  reasons,  these  sub-parts  were  dropped. 

Since  the  question  of  fear  involves  a  complicated  emotional  response 
and  is  often  resented  by  R,  it  was  felt  a  question  on  sleep  disturb¬ 
ance  would  be  a  better  opener.  Likewise,  reactions  to  jet  and  pro¬ 
peller  noise  were  made  regular  sub-questions.  The  spex  had  called 
for  standard  probes  in  the  pilot  study,  but  interviewers  often  failed 
to  ask  about  prop  planes.  To  simplify  a  rather  tedious  interviewing 
situation,  it  was  decided  to  key  annoyance  responses  to  all  planes 
combined.  Besides  answers  on  the  pilot  study  revealed  little  dif¬ 
ferences  when  they  were  asked  separately. 

An  open  question  is  not  a  uniform  stimulus  and,  therefore,  pro¬ 
duces  spotty  answers.  Since  the  scale  on  fear  needed  improve¬ 
ment,  it  was  decided  to  forego  salience  for  inclusiveness  and  make 
this  a  direct  question. 

Very  few  people  really  knew  the  functions  of  air  base  and  parts  A, 

B  and  C  were  difficult  to  code.  Whatever  the  factual  basis  of  their 
beliefs,  every  R  had  an  overall  feeling  about  the  importance  of  the 
base.  Consequently,  Parts  A  and  B  were  dropped  and  Part  C 
revised.  Parts  B  and  D  were  added  to  improve  scale  development 
of  this  variable. 
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Question  i2.  Two-part  scale  was  expanded  to  4-part  question  in  ti.e  hope  that 
better  distribution  of  answers  would  be  obtained. 

Question  13.  No  change. 

Question  14.-  17.  Attitudes  toward  pilot  considerateness  are  often  different  from 
feelings  about  base  official  considerateness.  Additional  questions, 
therefore,  were  added,  so  that  separate  scales  could  be  developed. 
Since  most  people  just  call  Base  telephones.  Part  15A  was  dropped. 

Question  18.  Questions  16  and  17  were  difficult  to  administer  and  since  a  filter 
question  was  used,  some  R's  were  not  asked  abou..  their  feelings 
of  possible  success  of  complaining.  Since  it  was  desirable  to  develop 
a  scale  on  this  dimension,  a  more  direct  question  was  used. 


Questions  19-24.  These  questions  were  made  more  direct  with  additional  cutting 
points,  so  they  could  be  used  in  scale  development.  Open  sub-parts 
eliminated  to  reduce  coding  cost  and  to  increase  uniformity  of 
response. 

Question  25.  Part  C  revised  to  specify  that  meeting  was  for  purpose  of  "voicing 
the  community's  concern"  and  not  just  a  question  and  answer  ses¬ 
sion.  Results  indicated  people  might  go  out  of  curiosity. 


Question  26.  No  change 


Question  27.  Old  Questions  22  and  23  were  designed  to  get  at  feelings  of  threat 
to  national  security.  R's  resented  question  as  inappropriate  to 
local  community  survey  and  since  answers  didn't  scale  anyway, 
they  were  dropped.  Question  on  armaments  as  a  means  of  deter¬ 
ring  war  was  retained. 


Question  28.  Since  Congress  was  debating  military  appropriations,  it  was  feared 
a  question  on  attitudes  toward  budgets  for  different  Branches  of  the 
Armed  Forces  might  be  misinterpreted  and  resented.  Therefore, 
this  question  was  dropped. 

Question  29.  No  change. 

Question  30.  Questions  on  Air  Force  efficiency  did  not  scale  effectively.  Besides 
it  was  felt  that  fewer  questions  and  more  cutting  points  would  be 
more  productive,  therefore,  all  questions  dealing  with  A.  F.  effic¬ 
iency  were  dropped  and  others  added  and  revised  to  attempt  to 
^  ,  improve  the  chances  of  securing  scales  on  the  other  two  items. 
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Question  ii 


Additional  cutting  points  were  added  in  the  hope  that  better  distri¬ 
butions  of  answers  would  be  obtained. 


Questions  32-42.  No  change  -  Old  Question  39  on  T.V.  ownership  consolidated 
with  Q.  9  on  T.V.  picture  disturbance.  Q.  38  eliminated  because 
answers  were  ambiguous  and  difficult  to  evaluate. 


TABLE  ft  (APP.  A) 

NOISE  SUB  VET  389  I  APRIL  199? 


NATIONAL  OPINION  *  ESEAKCH  CENTER 


Respondent  IK  1-  2-  3-  *  Tima  interview  U|M 


Hello.  I'm  from  the  opinion  rseeareh  center  at  the  (Jeiverefty  of  Chicage  #*  ara 
deln*  a  study  about  How  people  fael  about  living  in  different  placet,  a*d  I’d  Ilka  to 
,«t  ,<-n.c  af  your 


I.  ta  gantral,  how  do  you  faol  abool  living  In  th*«  pari  of  (Mm*  of  araal?  Da  yoa 
rata  It  aa  an  axcallant.  good,  fair,  poor,  or  rtry  poor  --  piaco  to  Ural 


Excellent . 

.  5-1*  ^ 

2*  1 

i  Aak  Q. 

1 

2  then  1 

4**  ) 

Very  poor  . . . 

: 

Aeka 

N 

C 

| 

Don't  know  , . 

ft**  J 

1 

NORC  uee , 

.  Y 

Very 

Gad 

Ceod 

Fair 

Near 

Very  Doat  NORC 
Poor  Know  (Jit 

A,  Gses  U  work  we  place  of  Wstaeas, 

Z 

3 

4 

9 

* 

T 

B.  Sc  beat* . 

•  J«-l 

2 

S 

4 

9 

ft 

Y 

U-I 

2 

3 

4 

9 

ft 

t 

D.  Shipping  facilities . . 

.  .U-I 

> 

3 

4 

9 

ft 

Y 

C.  Tmesr  rest . . . 

..U-I 

2 

3 

4 

9 

ft 

Y 

.14-1 

2 

3 

4 

9 

« 

Y 

G.  Neighbor . . . 

..19-1 

2 

1 

4 

9 

t 

Y 

FL  Clo«e  church. . 

.lfc-1 

2 

3 

4 

9 

ft 

Y 

2.  What  art  aorna  of  tha  thlnga  you  »k«  about  living  around  hara  --  thlnga  that  yoa 
faal  art  tdvantagtt  or  that  maka  thia  a  good  pine.  to  Ural 
(Anything  else 7 ) 


L  How  tscMU|sO  As  different  noises  you  Hoar  around  hori 


would  you  *.*y  in 


eral,  that  ft's  very  noisy,  fairly  noisy,  fairly  quiet  or  very  quiet  around 


Very  noisy . 17- 

Fairly  noisy . 

Fairly  quiet . 

Very  quiet . 

Don't  knew . 

NORC  use . 


1.  A.  Now  what  are  some  of  the  things  you  don't  like  about  living  around  here  -- 
things  you  feel  are  eometlmee  nuisances  or  are  unpleasant  or  disagreeable 
to  you  ? 


7.  Could  you  toll  mo  (again)  about  the  different  Unde  of  noises  you  sometimes 
hear  around  here? 


H.  Have  we  overlooked  anything  --  even  little  things  that  may  bothsr  or  annoy 
you  that  you  just  taks  for  granted  because  nothing  much  can  be  done  about 
them  V 


4.  A.  Taking  everything  into  cons id« ration,  would  you  say  this  U  a  very  safe  place 
to  live,  or  are  there  some  dangerous  conditions  affecting  this  area? 


Some  dangerous .  8-1* 


Very  safe .  0 

Don't  know .  X 

NORC  uae .  Y 

♦  IF  "SOME  DANGEROUS  CONDITIONS",  ASK  B: 

n.  Could  you  describe  them  to  me?  (Anything  else7)  8- 


Tee,  Can't 

Tee  No  Tell  Type  NORC 


A.  First,  de  yea  ever  hear  Jet  planes  fly  by  here?  18-12  3  (skip  B)  X 

B.  How  about  propeller  planes  ••  Do  you  ever 

hear  them  fly  by  here  ? .  18-4  5  Y 

C.  And  *»  you  ever  hear  jets  warming  up  or  test¬ 
ing  th »  engiuee  oe  the  ground  ? . 19-1  2  3  (skip  D)  X 

D.  And  de  yen  ever  hear  prop  planes  warming  up  on 

the  ground7 .  19-4  9  -  Y 

E.  Now  how  about  cars  and  trucks  -~  Do  you  ever 

hear  them  go  by? .  .  20-1  2  -  X 

F.  Are  there  any  other  noises  you  hear  around 

here 7  (specify  type) . . .  20- J  4  -  Y 


8,  Now  let's  see  if  I  have  this  right  -- 


3.  Now  t«i  be  eure  I  have  all  your  feelings  straight.  Here  is  a  list  of  things  that 
many  people  consider  important  In  a  residential  area. 

I'd  tike  you  to  tell  me  for  each  of  these  Items  how  you  would  rate  this  area  in 
terms  of  actually  having  them.  For  example,  would  yuu  say  this  area  was  very 
good,  good,  fair,  poor  or  very  poor  tn  terms  of  being  "close  to  your  work  or 
place  of  busineaa'*"  (How  about  schools  **  etc.) 


NklTF:  For  each  "Yes"  answer  to  O.  7,  read  aloud  the  notss  heard  and  circle  the 
appropriate  column  number  below.  Then  ask  parts  a-C  for  the  first  ml- 
Minn  mi  in  her  tin  led,  then  A-C  for  the  iiecoml  i  oliimn  number  ti  rileil,  etc. 

A.  Does  the  noise  of  the  (kind  of  noise)  ever  bother  or  annoy  you  very  much, 
moderately,  only  a  little,  or  not  at  all?  (How  about  the  noise  7 ) 
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A1  A  (Coiit 


22  24 

Jet  Prop 

Kllght  Flight 


Very  much,  ,,,,,,,,  I*  1* 

Moderately . .  2*  2 * 

A  little .  3*  3* 

Not  at  *11 .  4**  4** 

Don 't  know.  ...•••*•  5**  5** 

NORC  u*e .  4  6 


25 

27 

DK  Type 

23 

24 

DK  Type 

29 

Plane# 

Jet 

Prop 

Plane* 

Cara 

Flight  Ground  Ground 

Ground  Truck# 

J* 

!• 

I* 

!• 

J* 

2* 

2* 

2* 

2* 

2 ♦ 

3* 

3* 

J* 

3* 

3* 

4** 

4** 

4** 

4*4 

4** 

5** 

5** 

gee 

§*• 

5** 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Not 

Vary  Oftaa  Fairly  Ofttii  Oc  rationally  At  All  NOR C 


Jet  Plan** .  44-1*  2*  5*  4  t 

Proprlltr  flutl  .......  44-1*  2*  1*  4  T 

Plane*  -DK  type .  44-1*  2*  3*  4  T 


•If  "Jtt  "Propeller  PImm“,  or  "W»m«  -  DK  Type"  "atari!  at" 

g  m 

»  B3.  Vte a  Um  y* - itartl*  yo«,  4m*  tt  maka  yoa  feel  vary  annoyed,  modar 

ataly  ana eyed.  a  llttla  a*aoy«4,  or  doean't  U  annoy  yoo  at  all* 


♦IF  BOTHERS  "VERY  MOCK",  "MODERATELY",  OK  "A  LITTLE",  ASK  B 

B,  Doaa  it  bother  you  (In* art  category  eefeeferf  in  P***.. A»verv  oftea,  fairly 
oftan,  or  only  ocraeionally  ? 

25 

22  24  OK  Typ.  23  2* 

Ut  trap  Pl*n«.  J—  Prop  »**“• 

Flight  Might  night  Crowd  Crowd  Crowd  Troth* 


24  27 


22 

24 

OK  Typ. 

23 

tt 

DK  Typ. 

29 

Jat 

Pro, 

Planaa 

Jat 

Prop 

Plano* 

Cm 

Flight 

Flight 

Flight  Ground 

Ground  Ground  Truck# 

Vary  often. 

.  T 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

Fairly  often . 

.  a 

• 

S 

• 

a 

• 

9 

Occaalonally. . . 

.  9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

Don't  know  . . 

.  X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

NORC  uaa . 

.  Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

••IF  "NOT  AT  ALL' 

29- 

•  OR  "DON'T  KNOW".  ASK  C 

SO- 

31- 

32- 

C.  W»»  It  *vor  npluiut  or  dM  It  oror  bothor  poo  ot  oil  In  th*  part  7 


»fc  3* 

11  15  DK  Typo  14  17  UK  Typo  !» 

Jat  Prop  Planaa  Jat  Prop  Planet  Cora 

Flight  r light  Flight  Ground  Ground  Ground  Truck# 


Vary  annoyed . .  46*  4 

Mur' irately  annoyad . . .  4 

A  imU  annoyad . .  7 

Mot  at  all .  .  • 

Don *t  know .  X 

NOTv  I  net  . O 


O.  |a  yoar  raat  or  ralaullaa  aaar  dieter  bed  Vy  tka  jail  —  vary  oftaa,  fairly 
e*M,  arraat—  illy,  or  4m1  thay  aver  disturb  your  real  at  all  * 

C2.  Mow  abaat  the  propall  a  r  pUa«' '  (Do  tkay  a  ear  dlatnrb  your  raat  a*  fa  lea  - 
atka  —  vary  often,  hl.-'f  occasionally,  or  doo*t  they  ever  dtaturb 

yoar  raat  at  all  * } 

Not 

Vary  Ofton  Fairly  Often  Occasionally  At  All  NORC 


Jot  plaaaa .  47-1*  2*  P  4  T 

Propeller  planaa......  48-1*  2*  3*  4  T 

Plane#  -  DK  type .  M*P  2*  3*  4  T 


•If  "Jet**,  **Pi  a  pa  Her  Plana  a",  or  "Planaa  Type  Unknown",  ^litifkw,  atk  C3 

•C3.Whan  the  plaotr  divtnrb  year  root,  doaa  tUa  make  yon  faef  vary  annoyad. 
Moderately  taaitil  a  little  annoyed,  or  not  annoyad  at  all 7 


Vary  annoyad .  44-1 

Moderately  annoyed . .  0 

A  llttla  annoyad .  7 

Not  at  ad . .  • 

Don't  know . X 

NORC  nee.. . . .  O 


Di.  By  the  way,  da  yon  happen  to  kava  a  TV  not  in  this  house? 


Yea .  1 

No .  2 

Don't  know. . .  ,,  3 


NORC  uaa  ...  4 


1  1  1 

2  2  2 

3  3  3 

4  4  4 


1  I  1 

2  2  2 

3  3  3 

4  4  4 


Tea .  50-1* 

No . - .  2 

Don't  know . . . .  3 

NORC  naa .  4 


40- 


»If  Tea".  Aak  P2  A  P3 


5.  Now  I'd  like  to  get  a  batter  idea  how  you  faal  about  soma  of  theee  noiaaa. 

Al.  Could  you  tail  me,  do  the  jat  planet  wake  you  up  or  keep  you  from  going 
to  aleep  very  often,  fairly  often,  only  occaalonally,  or  don't  thay  aver 
wake  you  up  » 

AZ.  How  about  the  propeller  planet?  (Do  thay  aver  wake  you  up  vary  oftan, 
fairly  often,  only  occaalonally,  or  not  at  all?) 


Not 

Vary  Oftan  Fairly  Oftan  Occaalonally  At  All  NORC 


Jat  planaa  . . .  4UI*  ft  3*  4  Y 

Propeller  planaa. .... .  42-1*  2*  3*  4  Y 

Planaa  -  DK  type .  43-1*  2*  3*  4  Y 


♦If  "Jat  Planaa",  "Propeller  Planaa",  or  "Planaa  -  DK  Type",  "wake  up", 
Aak  A3 

•A3.  Whan  the  planaa  wake  you  up,  do  you  faal  vary  annoyad,  moderately 
annoyed,  only  a  llttla  annoyed,  or  not  at  alt  annoyad* 


Very  annoyed. . . .  43-5 

Moderately  annoyad... .  6 

A  tittle  annoyed  . . .  7 

Not  at  all . . . t 

Don't  know . . . 9 

NORC  ua« . .  0 


HI.  Do  the  Jet  plane*  aver  turtle  you  vary  often,  fairly  often,  occaalonally 
--  or  don't  they  ever  startle  you  it  all* 

B2.  What  about  the  propeller  plane*  *  (Do  they  aver  etartla  you  vary  often, 
(airly  often,  (irrationally,  or  not  at  all  1) 


•  D2. Do  the  jete  make  the  TV  picture  flicker  —  vary  often,  fairly  often, 
occasionally  or  don't  they  ever  interfere  at  all  * 


•DI. And  the  propeller  planet?  (Do  they  ever  make  the  TV  picture  flicker  -- 
very  often,  fairly  often,  occaalonally  or  don't  they  ever  interfere  at  all?) 

Net 

Very  Often  Fairly  Often  Occaalonally  At  All  NORC 


Jot  planoo.  . . 

Propeller  olanee.  .  .  .  . . 

..  9I-1** 

..  52-1** 

2** 

2** 

!•• 

jao 

4 

4 

Y 

Y 

Planet  -  l/>~  i /pa. . 

..  53-1** 

2** 

!•• 

4 

Y 

••If  "Jet,  Propeller  or 

Plane*  -  Type  Unknown" 

"Interfere", 

aak  D4. 

••D4.  When  the  planet  interfere  do  you  feel  very  annoyed,  moderately  annoyed, 
a  little  annoyed,  or  not  annoyed  at  all* 


Very  annoyed . . .  53-  3 

Moderately  annoyed  . .  6 

A  little  annoyed . 7 

Not  at  all . t 

Don't  know. . X 

NORC  uaa . 0 


El.  What  about  talking  to  other  people  on  the  telephone  or  In  normal  convert*- 
tlon  -  -  Do  the  jeta  aver  interfere  with  thla  vary  often,  fairly  oftan,  eeca- 
■  tonally  or  not  at  all* 


F2.  And  the  propeller  plane#  *  (Do  thay  interfere  with  thl*  vary  oftan,  fairly 
often,  occaalonally.  or  not  al  all*) 


Not 


Very  Oft™ 

Fairly  Often 

Occaalonally 

At  All 

NORC 

.let  plane* 

54-1 

2* 

3* 

4 

Y 

Propeller  plane* 

55-|* 

2* 

U 

« 

Y 

Plane  a  -  1>K  type# 

5*-l* 

2* 

\* 

4 

Y 

> 
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*U  "Jet,  prop- He  rt  .,<■  Plane*  -  Type  UnhnJ'*-.”,  “interfere",  a»k  L) 

•  L3.Wli«*n  the  plan®*  interfere  doe*  this  mak*  you  fee!  very  annoyed,  moderately 
annoyed,  a  little  annoyed  or  not  at  all "> 


Very  annoyed . . .  56-5 

Moderately  annoyed. . . .  4 

A  little  annoyed .  7 

Not  at  all . . .  • 

Don't  know,  .  X 

NORC  use..., .  O 


Kl.  How  about  listening  to  the  TV  or  radio  --  do  the  jets  ever  make  If  mor# 

difficult  for  you  to  do  theee  thlnge  —  very  often,  fairly  often,  occasionally, 
or  don't  they  ever  dletarb  your  listening  el  ail’ 

r2.  And  the  propeller  planes?  (Do  they  ever  disturb  your  listening  --  very 

often,  fairly  often,  occasionally,  or  don't  they  ever  disturb  your  listening 
at  all?) 


V«ry  moat  Important .  64-1 

Fairly  Important . .  J 

Hardly  Important  .  . .  } 

Don’t  knma . . . 4 

NORC  use .  y 

B.  Do  you  feel  that  0»*  Air  Base  here  has  earn#  special  important  to  (name 
or  area)  or  U  it  mainly  Important  to  the  general  defense  of  the  country'* 

SpeHal  Importance .  65-1 

General  defense . . 2 

Don't  know.... . ) 

NORC  uae . . f 


G.  How  a  boat  the  proeperlv  of  (name  of  area),  do  you  think  the  amount  of 
money  spent  by  the  Air  Baee  is  very  important,  only  moderately  import¬ 
ant,  or  Hardly  important  at  ail  to  (name  of  are*)* 

Very  Important, . . . .  45-4 


Moderately  Important .  5 

Hardly  Important . 6 

Don't  know . 7 

NORC  urs .  X 


Very  Often 

Jet  planes, . .  57-1* 

Propeller  planes. . .... .  58-1* 

Planes  -  DK  types  .. ...  59-1* 

♦Jf  "Jet,  Pr cpc!lcr,  or  pl^.es  -  Type  Unknown1,  disturb"  ask  F3. 

*F3.  When  the  planes  Interfere  does  this  make  you  feel  very  annoyed,  moder¬ 
ately  annoyed,  a  little  annoyed,  or  doesn't  it  annoy  you  at  all  * 


Fairly  Often  Occasionally  Nf>tt  NORC 

2*  3*  4  T 

2*  5*  4  T 

2*  J*  4  T 


V  poo  were  «.**<ed  to  pick  the  one  activity  moot  important  to  prosperity  of 
bsimo  of  t:«s|  which  of  the  following  would  you  pick  trad-  ,  terming. 
Air  Baee  ppool>;.  or  mairafartwrlng? 


Trade . .  46-1 

Farming . 2 

Air  Bate . . . 3 

Kami  facto  ring .  4 

Don’t  know .  3 

NORC  mo .  T 


Very  annoyed . . .  M-l 

Moderately  annoyed .  6 

A  little  annoyed  . .  7 

Not  at  all . f 

Don  *t  know. . .  X 

NORC  use .  O 

Cl.  Now  the  last  of  thesa  questions.  Do  the  jets  ever  maks  the  house  vibrate 
or  shake  --  very  often,  fairly  often,  or  occasional!*  -  -  or  don't  they  ever 
do  this? 

C?.  A nd  the  propeller  planes?  (Do  they  do  this  very  often,  fairly  often,  or 
occasionally  --  or  don't  they  ever  do  this  * ) 

Very  Often  Fairly  Often  Occasionally  Never  NORC 


Jet  planes 

60-1* 

2* 

3* 

4 

Y 

Propeller  planes 

61-1* 

2* 

3* 

4 

Y 

Plane®  -  DK  type 

2* 

3* 

4 

Y 

*lf  the  "Jet,  Propeller  or  Planes  - 

Type  Unknown", 

,  make  house 

"vibrate* 

\ 

ash  G3 

*03.  When  :!*•  planes  do  this  do  you  feel  very  annoyed,  moderately  annoyed, 
a  little  annoyed,  or  not  annoyed  at  all? 


E.  Aa  far  a a  you  know  ara  there  any  special  reasons  why  the  Air  Bast  has  to 
ha  kept  where  It  is,  or  coaid  It  jnet  aa  well  be  located  some  place  else? 


Located  here . . . 66-6 

Someplace  star . .  7 

Don  *t  know . 8 

NORC  uae  . .  X 


12.  Hew  much  concern  do  you  fool  the  pilot  a  have  for  the  feelings  and  comfort  of 
residents  like  yourself  whoa  they  fly  Ky  here  --  would  you  say  they  are  con¬ 
cerned  eery  much,  moderately,  only  a  little,  or  not  at  all? 


Very  much .  67-1 

Moderately . 2 

Only  a  little .  3 

Not  at  all .  4 

Don't  know .  3 

NORC  use .  6 


13.  A.  At  the  present  time,  do  you  think  that  scientist*  and  engineers  have  ways 
of  rodoefag  the  nolee  and  danger  of  airplanes  where  It  la  bothersome? 

Tea . .  68-1 

Na . . .  2* 

Don't  know. . . . 3* 

NORC  use .  Y 


Very  annoyed . . .  62-$ 

Moderately  annoyed . .  6 

A  little  annoyed . .  7 

Not  at  all . . .  6 

Don't  know. .  X 

NORC  use .  O 


*IF  HO",  OR  "DON'T  KNOW",  ASK  B: 

n.  Do  you  think  someone  is  likely  to  find  a  solution  In  the  next  few  years? 

Tea . 68-5 

No .  * 

Don't  know . 7 

NORC  uae .  X 


10.  A,  Do  the  airplanes  aver  seem  to  fly  loo  low  for  safety  when  they  pass  by 
her#  ? 


Yes . 63-1* 

No .  2 

Don't  know .  3 

NORC  use .  Y 


♦If  "Yes",  ask  Bl 

Bl,  Would  you  say  they  do  this  very  often,  fairly  .often  or  only  occasionally? 


Very  often . 63-4 

Fairly  often  . .  5 

Occasionally .  6 

NORC  use .  7 


11.  A.  In  your  opinion,  how  important  is  the  Job  of  this  Alr'Bsse  near  her®  -  - 

would  you  say  it  is  ons  of  the  vary  most  important,  that  it  Is  fairly  import¬ 
ant,  or  that  it  Is  hardly  Important  at  all? 


14.  A.  From  what  you've  read  or  heard,  do  you  feel  that  the  pilots  fly  by  here  as 
high  as  they  possibly  can,  all  of  the  time,  most  of  the  time,  only  some¬ 
times  or  that  they  never  fly  as  high  as  they  can  ? 


All  the  time .  69-1 

Most  of  the  time .  2 

Sometimes .  3 

Never .  4 

Don't  know .  $ 

NORC  use .  Y 

B.  What  about  the  noise  the  plane  makes.  Do  you  feel  that  ths  pilots  could 
fly  quieter  all  of  the  tlm*.  most  of  the  time,  only  sometimes  or  that  they 
can  never  fly  quieter  than  they  do? 

All  of  the  time . . . 70-1 

Most  of  the  tints .  2 

Sometimes ....................  3 

Never . 4 

Don 't  know. . . 5 

NORC., .  g 
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A*  f;«r  .*•*  y«m  know,  how.  much  concur  . *  do  the  Air  Ti*»»  officiate  h-*  *  * '*  the  ♦**!>'  "N'O  '  1QPAK1  Ci(  ASK  C* 

fr*>  1  ing*  and  comfort  of  resident*  like  yourself  --  would  you  »ay  they  are  con¬ 
cerned  very  much,  moderately,  only  a  little,  or  not  at  all?  C3.  CcjM  you  tall  me  why  not1* 


Very  much  . . . . 71-1 

Moderately... . 2 

A  little .  3 

Not  at  all . , . 4 

Don't  know. . . 5 

NORC  u*e .  Y 


16.  A.  Aa  you  know,  the  Air  Baa*  official*  make  rule*  and  regulation#  for  mili¬ 
tary  airplane#  flying  around  here  --  do  you  feel  they  could  change  the 
flight  pattern#  ao  the  plane#  would  pa*#  over  area#  with  .?wer  residential 

home#?  14. 


Ye# . ......72-1 

No .  2 

Don't  know., . . . 3 

NORC  at# . 4 


w.  Do  you  think  they  could  develop  procedures  eo  the  planee  would  fly  high# 
than  they  do* 


Yee . 72-* 

No . 4  1. 

Don't  know . . . 7 

NORC  use .  • 

29. 

f.  How  about  the  noise  --do  you  think  the  officials  could  show  the  pilots 
how  to  make  less  notes  than  they  do? 

Yee . 72-9 

No .  • 

Don't  know ...................  .  X 

NORC  use .  Y 


Dl.  Do  you  kno*  cf  anything  that  the  officials  could  do  to  reduce  any  disturb¬ 
ance  caused  by  the  airplanes  ? 


76- 


77- 


71- 

79- 


10- 

J««t  from  what  you've  hoard.  towM  you  tell  mo  bow  your  neighbors  fool  about 
the  airplanes  -  ore  moot  of  them  annoyed  very  much,  moderately,  only  a  little 
or  so;  at  ail? 


Very  me *h . 5-1 

Moderately .  2 

Uttle .  3 

Not  at  all .  4 

Don't  know . 5 

None  «•« .  I 


A.  Ae  far  ao  you  know  have  you  eve;  hoard  of  any  •>  'hem  fnolyhbore)  trying 
to  do  something  about  the  airylire  disturbance  ? 


Too .  6-1* 

No .  2 

Don't  know .  3 

NORC  use .  4 


♦IT  TP",  ASX  P 
B.  Did  It  do  any  good* 


Yee . . . 76-1* 

No .  I 

Don't  know.  . . . . .  ) 

NORC  .  4 

♦IF  "YES",  ASK  D2 


Tea . 6-5 

No .  6 

Don't  know . .  7 

NORC  use .  Y 


D2.  What  is  tha*? 


71- 


1*.  Do  you  feel  the  pilot#  obey  all  the  flying  rules  and  regulations  all  the  time, 
of  the  time,  only  Occasionally,  or  hardly  evar? 


All  the  time . . .  74-! 

Moat  of  the  time. .  2 

Occasionally .  3 

Hardly  ever .  4 

Don't  know  . .  5 

NORC  use . Y 


21-  Suppose  moot  of  your  neighbors  were  bothered  by  the  airplanes,  do  you  think 
they  would  get  together  and  try  to  do  something  about  it? 


To . . 

No . . . * .  2 

Don't  know .  3 

NORC  use .  4 


>6. 


A.  Suppose  you  yourself  were  bothered  by  the  planee,  do  you  think  it  would  do 

e«y  good  to  call  or  write  the  Ait  IU«*  officials? 


Yes . 75-1 

No .  2 

Don't  knew . 3 

NORC  use  ................. .  Y 


B.  Have  you  yourself  ever  felt  like  getting  in  touch  with  lomebody  about  the 
the  airplanes  around  here? 


Yee . 75-4* 

No .  5 

Don't  know  . .  6 

NORC  use .  7 

»rr  "YES,  "  ASK  c 


22.  If  you  and  your  neighbors  did  got  together  and  got  in  touch  with  officials  at  the 
Air  Base,  do  you  think  that  you  would  have  a  very  good  chance  of  improving 
the  situation,  a  good  chance,  only  a  fair  chance,  or  hardly  any  chance  at  all 
to  Improve  things  ? 


Very  good . 7-5 

Good .  6 

Fair .  7 

Hardly  any .  0 

Don't  know .  9 

NORC  use .  Y 


23.  A.  Do  you  know  of  any  local  civilian  groups  or  organisations  around  here  that 
might  take  an  interest  in  airplane  disturbance  problems? 


Cl.  Have  you  yourself  ever  ealled  anyone,  signed  a  petition  or  done  anything 
else  about  it? 


**JFJ 'YES"  TO  PART  Cl,  ASK  C2 
C2.  Did  it  do  any  good* 


Ys# . 75- 8** 

No . . . . 9** 

Don':  know . O 

NORC  use . . .  X 

Yes .  76-1 

No .  2 

Don 't  know . . . .  3 

NORC  use . . .  Y 


Yes . 8-1* 

No. .  2 

Don't  know . 3 

NORC  use .  4 


♦IF  "YES",  ASK  B 


Bl.  Do  you  happen  to  belong  to  any  of  them? 


Yes . 6-5** 

No .  6 

Don't  know . 7 

NOP  C  use .  • 
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6  -  APR 


•♦IF  "YES'1  TO  Bl,  B2 

B2.  Arp  you  an  offlctr  or  artiv*  mambar  of  any  commlUti  ? 

Ym.... . M 

No . . . O 

Don't  kao*  . . X 

NORC  . Y 

24.  If  aOTia  of  the  local  organUatioa*  became  coacaraad  about  tbe  airplane*  aai  get 
in  touch  with  the  Air  Baee  official*,  do  you  think  they  would  have  a  very  good 
chance  of  improving  the  situation,  a  good  ckeace,  only  «  fair  chance,  or  hardly 
mny  chance  at  al!  to  Improve  thing*? 

Very  good  .........  . . 9-1 

Good. ..........  . . 2 

Fair. . 3 

Hardlyaay.. . 4 

Don't  knew  . . 9 

NORC  aee .  6 

2S.  A.  Now  suppose  some  of  year  neighbor*  who  were  cencerned  the  tit* 

plane*  aakarf  you  to  sign  a  petition  urging  the  Air  Baa*  officiate  te  rnlM* 
their  disturbance  --  do  you  think  that  you  would  very  likely  sign  it,  that 
you  might  but  you're  not  a  ore,  or  that  you  probably  wouldn't  sign  ouch  a 
petition? 

Vary  ttboiy  . .  10-1 

Might...; .  a 

Wouldn't . | 

Don't  know,. .  4 

NORC  in., .  Y 

B.  How  about  calling  op  or  writing  to  these  official*  —  If  your  neighbor* 
asked  you  to  call  or  write  about  the  noise  or  danger,  do  you  taluk  you  would 
very  J'hely  call  or  write,  that  you  ndgbt  but  you're  net  aere.  er  that  you 
probably  wouldn't  write  or  call? 

V.r,  lik.!. . II. , 

“1.M .  2 

Would. .  j 

Don't  know . .  4 

NORC  use  .  .  y 

C.  If  *  meeting  we*  called  to  voice  the  community '•  concern  about  the  air¬ 
plane*  do  you  think  you  would  vary  likely  atteod,  that  you  might  hot  you’re 
not  sure,  or  that  you  probably  wouldn't  attend? 

Very  likely . 12-1 

Might .  2 

Wouldn't .  3 

Don't  know... . . . 4 

NORC  uee .  T 

D.  If  they  naked  you  to  visit  the  official*  at  the  Air  Bate  to  discuss  the  air- 
planea.  do  you  think  you  would  vary  likely  go,  that  you  might  but  you're 
not  lore,  or  that  you  probably  wouldn't  go? 

Very  likely .  13-1 

Might .  2 

Wouldn't .  3 

Don't  know., . . .  4 

NORC  uae . Y 

E.  Now  suppose  some  of  your  neighbors  naked  you  to  help  them  set  op  a  spe¬ 
cial  committee  to  Improve  the  airplane  situation,  do  you  think  you  would 
very  likely  help  them,  that  gou  might  but  you're  not  sure,  or  that  you 
probably  wouldn't? 

Vory  likely . 14-1 

Might .  2 

Wouldn't .  3 

Don't  know . . . 4  - 

NORC  uae . Y 

26.  A.  A*  far  aa  you  know,  era  you  likely  to  mov*  from  this  area  in  the  next  few 
years  or  not? 

Vary  likely . . .  l$.|o 

Not  likely . g  1 

Don't  know . 3 

NORC  uee .  4 

•IF  "VERY  LIKELY",  ASK  B: 

- 1 -  j 

B.  Have  you  already  found  a  place  to  live  In  another  area,  or  no*? 


Now  here  are  some  Question*  about  our  country  that  affect  (atm*  of  area)  a*  writ  a* 
other  communities. 

21.  Soma  people  have  satd  that  the  beat  way  to  stay  out  <«'  war  U  to  be  *o  strong 
that  ne  owe  would  dare  attack  us.  In  general,  bow  do  you  feel  about  this  eUtt- 
meat  --do  you  etrougiy  agree,  agree,  disagree,  or  at  rang  ly  disagree? 

Strongly  agree  . . .  16-  ] 

Agree . 2 

Diaagroe. ......... .........  ) 

Strongly  disagree. . .  . .  4 

Don't  know . 3 

_ _ _  NORC  uae... .  Y 

29.  If  the  L*»it*d  State*  ehould  get  into  another  war.  which  one  of  the  Armed  Ser- 
vice*  do  you  think  would  be  moet  Important  in  wtcmir£  *h»*  w»*»  -  -  the  Army, 
Navy.  Air  Fot«.e  or  Marine  Corpe * 

. . 

!ta*  *. . . 2 

•Air  force . j 

Marine  Corpe . 4 


All  Important . 
Dent  know  . . . 
NORC  us* . . 


39-  Now.  boro  m  wee  (’tiemr*  about  the  Air  Force.  Would  you  uil  me.  for 
each  awe.  whether  you  strongly  agree,  agree,  disagree,  or  strougly  disagree 


with  seek  elate  are  nt?  The  fit  at  I 


A.  The  Air  Force  probably 

doe  art  cam  vory  much 
what  the  average  civilian 
thinks  about  it  . . 

B.  The  Air  Force  goes  out  of 
Its  way  to  keep  down  the 
disturbance  Me  activities 
sometimes  cause  ....... 

C.  Moot  A*r  Form  pilots 

would  probably  sacrifice 
their  own  lives.  If  some- 
•try.  to  oveM  crashing 
o  plana  Into  n  populated 


Agree  Dlaag 


D.  The  Air  Force  is  pretty 
careless  sometimes  about 
respecting  the  rights  and 
feelings  of  civilians . 

K.  The  mo  jar  interest  the  Air 
Form  has  Is  most  civilians 
Is  In  the  tanas  they  pay  to 
koep  te  going . . 

F.  Almost  ovary  Air  Form 
pilot  sometime*  breaks 
flying  rotes  sad  regula¬ 
tions  when  they  get  op  la 

the  *.*  iway  from  their 
(ommv.Hng  officers . 


Strongly  Don't 
Dlaag  ran  Know  NORC 


4  X  Y 


4  X  Y 


4  XT 


4  X  Y 


4  X  Y 


4  X  Y 


Yee . . 

No . . . . . 

Don't  know  . , 
NORC  uae  . 


C.  Even  though  the  Air  Form 
has  Important  military  jobs 
to  do.  they  could  atilt  pay 
more  attention  to  reasqp- 
able  civilian  coanplainte. 
than  they  do  now .  29-1 

Jl.  M*»*t  o*  the  Air  Force  pilots 
ore  more  serious  and  care¬ 
ful  about  their  work  than 
moet  commercial  airline 
pilot* . . .  39-1 

I.  Some  Air  Force  pilots  on  joy 

flying  low  and  busting  civ¬ 
ilian  Home*. ....  . .  31-1 

J.  Moot  Air  Forco  pilots  fool 

very  euperior  to  ordinary 
civilians . .  32-1 

J.  Moet  Air  Force  pilots  feel 
very  superior  to  ordinary 
civilian* . . 
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AFP.  A  (i.s.-  . 


31.  Now,  thinking  of  (name  of  are*)  as  ft  whole: 

A.  How  much  inconvaniarce  an!  disturbance  altogether  would  you  cay  the  Air 
Pint  crftfttft*  h«re  in  |nim«  of  bass)  -  -  ft  greet  d«al,  a  mod* rata  amoaat, 

or  hardly  any  ineonvsnienc#  or  disturbance  at  ell? 

Groat  deal  . . JM 

Mod* rata  amount  . .  2 

Hardly  any. .  5 

Ho  inconvenience  . . .  4 

Don't  know  . .  9 

NOUC  ana . . .  * 

B.  .  All  in  all,  how  wwld  you  Um  o »•<«»  •K»tl  of  ha  via  g  the  .Air  Baa  a 

horn  —  would  yon  aay  It  la  entirely  good  for  tbs  pa  ay  la  around  horn,  U  la  a 
good  thing  bat  It  ha*  imm  dlaadvanUgaa.  or  that  It  la  aot  rack  a  good  thing 
to  bava  Here? 


Entirely  good . .  31-1 

Good  . .  7 

Hot  good  ..................  i 

Don't  know .  4 

NOKC  nao .  V 


3b.  Hare  la  o  cord  with  o  Hat  o<  typical  family  iacamt*.  Could  you  tall  mo  tha  om 
which  conaaa  clooaot  to  tha  amount  that  all  mombora  of  your  family  earned  laat 
year.  I  moan  how  much  noaay  dkl  they  gat  all  together  from  all  aourcn 
ha  fore  tarn  a  and  other  deductions  T 

A.  nndor  $2,004  .  . . . 49-1 

B.  $2,000  -  4.000 . . .  > 

C.  It.KI  -  $.000 .  9 

D.  $6,000  -  0,000  . 4 

E.  $0,000  -  10.000  . 9 

F.  $10,000  and  more . 6 

Related.. . X 

HORC .  T 


97.  Do  yon  raC  or  own  ttda  bouse?  (Circle  *od*  got  appropriate  Information) 


44- A  '."end  —  IT  RENT.  ASK:  A. 


How  n  »<h  do  yon  pay  par  month,  including 
the  coat  uf  hint,  light  and  cooking  fnnl? 


92.  How  wa  hava  what  we  call  background  data,  and  wo'U  ho  through. 

64-B  On  —  VOVK,  AAR:  B,  About  hew  mo  eh  would  yon  any  your  Iromo 
Are  you  uanally  in  this  neighborhood  daring  the  morning?  The  afternoon?  The  le  worth  Way? 

evening?  The  night? 

Dent  $  _ __ 

Too  No  Know 


Morning  (I AM  -  11:94AM)  ... 
Afternoon  (12M  -  9:99PM)  ... 
Evening  (4PM  -  10:99PM)  ... 
Night  (UPM  -  7:59AM)  ... 


40-1  2  $ 

4  9  4 

7  $  4 

•  X  T 


33.  A. 


How  long  have  yon  11  red  In  thin  part  of  (asms  *d  area)? 


yearn* 


41- 


9$.  Do  yon  happen  to  hove  air  conditioning  or  wotor  cooler  equipment  in  tkia  honae? 


Air  conditioning  . . ......49-1 

Water  cooler. . . . 2 

Norn .  9 

Don't  know . . . f 

HORC  naa .  y 


*ir  LESS  THAN  9  TEARS,  ASK  B-P: 

B.  Where  did  yon  live  juat  before  moving  hare? 


99.  A.  By  tha  way,  have  yon  over  flown  in  o  pinna? 


D. 

C.  About  how  far  la  that  from  here?  _____________  mi  la  a 

D.  How  loaig  did  yon  lire  thnret  yearn** 


Tea  . 

Ho . 

Don't  know 

HORC.., 


90-1* 

2*4 

9** 

T 


♦♦IT  TOTAL  OT  A  4  D  IS  LESS  THAN  9  TEARS,  ASK  Uf; 
E.  And  where  did  you  lire  before  that? 
r,  And  how  long  did  you  lire  there?  year  a 


94,  Family  Composition: 

Including  your  naif,  how  many  paapla  live  with  you  In  thii  houae? 
Pleats  list  them  for  mo. 


SEX 

M7  About  how  old  lo 


RACE 

W 


Self  M  F 

w 

N.W. 

m  r 

w 

H.W. 

m  r 

w 

H.W. 

m  r 

w 

H.W. 

m  r 

w 

H.W. 

m  r 

w 

H.W. 

42- 

49- 


f  r  "TES,  ASE  B-C 

B.  Ah  sat  how  meny  times? 

90-4 

C.  When  anas  the  loot  Hina  T 


Once  or  twice  •  n  few 
Three  or  four 
Fire  or  more 

Don't  know . . . 

HORC  use . 


12  months  ago  or  loss  . . . . .  91-1 


Oie  to  3  years . 2 

Feu  r  or  more  years  . .  3 

Don't  know . 4 

HORC  use .  9 


•»ir  "HO»,  ASK  P 


D.  Has  anyone  in  year  family  aver  flown  In  ona? 

.  SI-« 

No .  7 

Don't  know . 1 

HORC .  y 


35.  Now  what  la  the  hlghsat  grada  of  school  you  completed? 

Completed  0-4  ynars  of  grads  school . 44-1 

Completed  9-6  years  of  grads  school,.,...  2 

Completed  7-8  years  of  grads  school .  3 

Completed  1-3  years  of  high  school .  4 

Cum^latud  t  yctais  of  high  tiiLoul  ..  .  3 

Completed  1-3  years  of  collage ...........  6 

Completed  4  or  mors  years  of  college.....  7 

NORG  use . . . . .  ¥ 


40.  A.  What  aort  of  work  dose  (main  earner  in  the  family)  do? 
Job: 

Industry: 
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IF  RESPONDENT  IS  NOT  MAIN  E ABNER,  ASK  B: 


52- 


BJ.  Do  you  have  a  )ob  away  from  your  horn*? 


Y«a  . .  I* 

No  . . . .  I** 

Don 't  know . . .  3 


42.  A.  By  Ut  way.  do  you  or' anyone  m  your  family  happen  to  own  their  own 
builMM? 


Tea .  54-1* 

No . . .  2** 

Don't  know . .  3 

NOHC  us*.  ........... 4 


♦IF  "YES"  TO  Bl,  ASK  B2: 

B2.  What  sort  of  work  is  that? 

Job: 

Industry; 

♦♦IF  "NO"  TO  Bl.  ENTER  STATUS  BELOW:  (atudoot,  hoosowUa,  rotirod,  are.) 


•If  “Too**  aak  B 

B.  Do  yoo  (tWy)  tm  do  ktiiatii  directly  with  the  Air  Ra«a  or  with  any 
civilian  or  military  persona*)  worktag  at  th*  Bata* 


Y«a .  Si) 

No .  i 

Don't  know.. 7 
NOftC  «•« .  t 


••If  "Ha"  aak  C 


41.  A.  Hava  you  avar  beta  a  me  mb#  r  or  worked  for  mm  of  th*  militate  #***!<<•*♦ 


Y*a . 

No . 

Don't  kaow 
NORC. us* 


M-l* 

2 

3 

Y 


♦IF  "YC3",  ASK  BIC 

B.  Which  on*  (a)?  C.  Aro  yoo  (a  momhor  working  th*ra 


now? 


Air  Fore*  54 

-4 

Now 

55*1 

Not  MOW 

99*2 

Army 

i 

Now 

3 

Net  so* 

4 

Navy 

ft 

New 

5 

Na*  now 

ft 

Marine* 

7 

Now 

7 

Not  sow 

• 

Other 

8 

Now 

9 

Not  row 

ft 

NORC 

X 

NOftC 

Y 

C.  Do  yoo  or  aayaat  In  your  family  hap  poo  to  work  for  a  company  that  dot* 
hoslaoa*  with  th*  hate  or  with  p*op«*  working  ot  th*  has*? 


97 

ft* 

49 

59 

44 

70 

99 

49 

71 

44 

44 

72 

41 

47 

79 

42 

44 

74 

Dai* _ _  Nam*  of  lateral 


Ya* . .  96- 

No . . . . 

Don't  haoo.. ......  ...... 

NOAC  use . . . 

7$ 

74 

77 

rt 

79 

20 


.  Final  Questionnaire 


In  general,  the  above  revisions  worked  very  well  and  very  few  additional 
changes  are  suggested  in  table  7  (App.  A),  the  final  form  of  the  questionnaire.  Detailed 
analysis  of  the  data  from  the  second  and  third  field  trials  did  reveal  the  possibilities  for 
further  simplifications  which  are  discussed  below.  Table  8  (App.  A)  summarizes  the 
structure  and  use  of  the  questions  retained  on  the  final  form  of  the  questionnaire. 

There  are  two  major  changes  made  in  tJ;e  final  questionnaire.  The  first 
involves  combining  questions  on  Jet  and  prop  noise;  the  second  omits  questions  on 
the  Air  Force  image. 

The  second  field  trials  specifically  questioned  all  respondents  about  their 
feelings  about  jet  and  prop  noises  to  determine  if  there  are  differential  effects.  As 
table  9  (App.  A)  shows,  jets  are  generally  rated  about  twice  as  disturbing  as  prop  planes. 
Table  10  (App.  A)  reveals  that  when  specific  activities  are  questioned,  very  few  people 
report  that  propeller  planes  disturb  an  activity  but  that  jet  planes  do  not.  By  asking 
about  propeller  planes,  separated,  only  1-3  percent  additional  disturbances  are 
mentioned.  The  one  exception  was  on  the  West  Coast,  where  8  percent  additional 
vibration  disturbances  are  reported.  This  can  be  explained  by  the  numerous  prop¬ 
eller  transport  planes  in  operation  at  that  base.  Consequently,  it  can  be  seen  that 
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•4X0* 


where  jets  ana  propeller  planes  are  using  the  same  base,  a  count  of  individuals 
reporting  jet  disturbance  constitutes  about  97  -  98  percent  of  all  disturbed  people. 
Since  the  separate  question  on  jet  and  prop  disturbances  are  both  tedious  and  time 
consuming  and  since  it  produces  practically  identical  responses,  the  two  sets  of 
questions  are  combined  in  table  7  (App.  A). 

The  second  important  change  involves  the  elimination  of  10  questions  on 
a  general  Air  Force  image.  Despite  our  revisions,  it  was  impossible  to  develop  a 
scale  for  Air  Force  maturity.  Large  non-scale  types  persisted.  Additional  experi¬ 
mental  work  would  be  necessary  to  develop  a  satisfactory  measure  for  this  item. 
Furthermore,  it  is  unlikely  that  such  a  scale  woo'd  contribute  greatly  to  our  prob¬ 
lem.  Originally,  it  was  felt  that  a  generalized  scale  of  Air  Force  maturity  might 
reflect  hidden  feelings  about  pilot  coneiderateness,  since  the  questions  did  not  deal 
with  local  base  personnel  directly.  An  analysis  of  answers  reveals  that  many 
respondents  appear  to  generalize  in  terms  of  their  own  local  experiences.  Conse¬ 
quently,  these  Air  Force  image  questions  duplicate  more  direct  and  more  efficient 
questions  about  the  local  base. 


It  was  possible  to  develop  a  scale  for  the  image  of  Air  Force  considerate¬ 
ness,  and  as  table  11  (App.  A)  shows,  it  adds  very  little  to  our  direct  data.  Conse¬ 
quently,  it  is  our  recommendation  that  these  questions  be  omitted. 

TABLE  7  (APP.  A) 

noise  survey  m  final,  ?  November  1957 


Respondent  ?*0.  1  - 

Block  No. _ 

rJ+rmt  •  _ 


NATIONAL  OPINION  RESEARCH  CENTER 
University  at  Chicago 


Time  Interview  begen_ 
ended 


Hello.  I'm  from  the  opinion  reeeareh  center  at  the  Untverelty  of  Chicago. 

Wr  *ra  doing  a  study  about  how  people  feel  about  living  in  different  places,  and  I'd 
like  to  gel  iow«  of  your  views. 

1 .  In  gsnsral,  how  do  you  fsnl  about  living  in  this  part  of  (name  of  area)?  Do 
you  rate  it  as  an  excellent,  good,  fair,  poor,  or  very  poor  place  to  live? 


Excellent . . 

Good . 

Fair . 

Poor . 

Very  poor. . 
Don't  know . 
NOP.C  use. . 


Ask  Q.  2  then  3 


Ask  Q.  3  then  2 


sir  ~SOME  DANGEROUS  CONDITIONS,  "  ASK  B: 

B.  Could  you  describe  them  to  met  (Anything  else?) 


9.  New  to  be  sure  I  hare  el!  your  feelings  straight.  I  Is  re  is  a  list  of  things 
that  many  people  consider  important  in  a  residential  area. 

I'd  like  yoe  to  tell  me  for  each  of  these  items  how  you  would  rate  this  area 
in  terms  of  actually  having  them.  For  example,  would  you  say  this  area  was 
very  good,  good,  fair,  poor  or  very  poor  in  terms  of  being  "close  to  your 
work  or  place  of  boetaeseT"  (How  about  schools?  etc.) 

Very  Very  Don't  NOItC 

Good  Good  Fair  Poor  Poor  Know  Use 

A.  Close  to  Wk-ex  or  place  of  business ...  10- 1  2  S  d  5  6  Y 


What  are  lomt  of  tha  things  you  Hks  about  living  around  here  --  things  that 
you  feel  are  advantages  or  that  make  thle  a  good  place  to  live? 

(Anything  else?)  h 


C.  Amount  of  noise. 


6-  D.  Shopping  faculties  . 


A.  Now  what  are  some  of  the  things  / ou  don't  like  about  living  around  here  -- 
things  you  feel  are  sometimes  nuisances  or  ars  unpleasant  or  dtsagrseabls 
to  you?  • 


E.  Taxss  or  rant. 


F.  Safety  of  area  . . . 


ii.  Netghoors  . 


H.  Close  to  church  . 


B.  Have  we  overlooked  anything  even  little  thlnga  that  may  bother  or  annoy 
you  that  you  just  taka  f-ir  granted  because  nothing  much  can  be  done  abcit 
them? 

A.  Taking  everything  into  cnee  {deration,  would  you  aay  this  la  a  very  eafe 

plar*  to  live,  or  rre  them  soma  dangerous  conditions  effecting  this  area? 

Some  dangerous .  9-1* 

Very  safe..., . 0 

Don't  know  . . X 

NOR  C  . .  Y 


Now  Including  all  the  different  noiees  you  hear  around  here,  would  you  say 
in  general,  that  it's  very  noiay,  fairly  noiay.  fairly  quiet  or  very  quiet 
around  hare? 

Very  noisy. . 1C- 1 

Fairly  noisy. i 

Fairly  quiet .  I 

Very  quiet  . . . . . . 4 

Don't  know  .  9 

NORC  use . . .  1 
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Could  you  tell  me  (agem)  about  the  different  kind*  of  noises  you  sometimes 

hen r  around  here? 

A.  First  do  you  ever  hear  airplanes  fly  by  here? 

B.  And  do  you  ever  beer  plane*  warming  up  or  tenting  their  engine*  on  the 
ground  ? 

C.  Now  how  about  care  and  truck*  --  do  you  ever  hear  them  ge  hy? 

D.  And  *re  there  any  other  coiser  sometimes  hear  around  hare? 


Cl.  Ie  year  rest  er  re l* nation  ever  disturbed  hy  th**  planet  -  v«r»  f-: 

fairly  often,  occasionally,  or  don't  they  *ver  disturb  your  reel  at  all? 

Very  often . . . 29- 

Fairly  often  ...  . . . 

Occasionally  . ............ 

Not  at  all . . 

NORC  uae  . . 


•pacify  type(s)_ 


•  I |  HEAR _ NOISF,,  ASK  f: 

C.  Doll  th.  noi.e  oi  Vary  mack.. 

Ih.  both.r  or  Mad.raMly,, 

tnnuy  you  very  much,  A  lUtiai.Mi 

mode  lately,  only  a  Not  at  all  , 
little  oi  not  at  all?  Don't  know... 

(llow  about  the  NORCuae..,, 

noise?) 


C  V 

Cara.  Other 

Trucke  Noises 


*!-!•'  22  H 

i—  :« 

j» 

4—  4* 

9  9 

.4  4 


•IF  PLANES  "DBTUmi  REST.”  ASK  C2: 

Cl.  When  the  plane*  disturb  your  reel,  doe*  thU  make  you  feel  very  annoysd, 
moderately  annoyed,  a  little  annoyed,  or  not  annoyed  at  all? 

Very  annoyed . 29-5 

Moderately  annoyed  ......  .  b 

A  little  annoyed. .  7 

Not  et  M*  ,  . . 8 

won't  know . . 9 

NORC  use.  . 0 


Df.  By  the  way.  do  you  happen  to  havo  a  TV  aet  la  .hie  house? 

Yoa . 30-14 

No .  2 

Don't  kitow . . .  3 

NORCuae . 4 


♦«IF  BOTHERS.  ASK  F: 

F,  Does  it  bother  you  Very  often  ....  I4-?  20-?  21-?  22-? 

(category  of  Part  fi)  Fairly  often...  t  9  9  4 

very  often,  fairly  Occasionally. . .  9  9  9  4 

oftm  or  ciily  Don  *  know,.,,  X  X  X  X 

o«.c**ion»'i v?  NORC  use, ....  Y  Y  Y  V 

♦♦♦IF  NOT  BOTHER  AT  ALL.  ASK  G: 

C.  Wu  it  ever  Tea... .  23-1  24-1  25-1  24-1 

unpleasant  or  did  it  No  . . .  2  *  2  2 

ev*r  bother  you  at  Don't  know., ,  X  X  X  X 

all  In  th#  past?  NORC  use  ..  Y  Y  T  Y 

t.  Now  I'd  Iks  to  get  a  better  idea  how  you  fee!  about  tome  of  these  noieee. 

Al.  Could  you  tell  me.  do  the  plane*  wake  you  op  or  keep  yeu  from  going  to 
sleep  very  often,  fairly  often,  only  occasionally,  or  don't  they  ever  wake 
you  up? 

Very  often . 27-1* 

Fairly  often .  2* 

Occasionally . , . *  3* 

Not  at  oil .  4 

Don’t  know  ....  . .  X 

NORC  use .  Y 

♦IF  PLANES  "WAKE  UP,  '  ASK  A2: 

A2.  When  they  wake  you  up,  do  you  feel  very  annoyed,  moderately  annoyed, 
only  a  little  annoyed,  or  not  at  all  annoyed? 

Very  annoyed . 27-5 

Moderately  annoyed .  4 

A  little  annoyed .  7 

Not  at  all .  8 

Don't  know .  9 

NORC  use .  0 


♦IF  TES,"  ASK  02  4  P3: 

D2.  Do  the  plans*  make  your  TV  plcturo  flicker  —  very  of 
occasionally,  nr  don't  they  over  Interfere  at  oil? 

Very  often  . . . 
Fairly  often.. 
Occasional  I  yi . 
Not  at  all  ...  • 
Don't  know  .  „  . 
NORC  nee.  .  .  . 


fairly  often, 


♦»r?  PLANES  '  INTER FER E."  ASK  D.: 

D3.  When  they  interfere  do  yen  feel  very  use 
little  annoyed,  or  not  annoyed  et  ell? 


moderately  annoyed,  a 


Very  annoyed. ...... 

Modornlely  annoyed  . 
A  little  annoy**. ... . 

Not  at  oil . 

Don't  know. . 
NORC  one. . . 


El.  What  about  talking  to  other  people  on  the  telephone  or  In  normal  conver¬ 
sation  —  Do  the  planes  ever  interfere  with  this  very  often,  fairly  often, 
occasionally,  or  not  at  oil  ? 


Very  often  . . 
Fairly  often . 
Occasionally 
Not  at  oil  . . . 
Don't  know. . 
NORC  ueo  . . 


Bl.  Do  the  planes  ever  startle  you  very  often,  fairly  often,  occasionally 
or  don't  they  evsr  startle  you  at  all? 

Very  often . 28-1* 

Fairly  often  . . .  2* 

.Occasionally.. . 3* 

Not  at  all  . .  4 

Don't  know  . .  X 

NORC  use .  Y 

♦IF  PLAINS  "STARTLE, 11  ASK  B2; 

B2,  When  thn  planes  startle  you,  does  it  make  you  fesl  very  annoyed,  m^ier- 
ately  annoyed,  a  little  annoyed,  or  doesn't  it  annoy  you  at  all? 

Vs  ry  annoyed . . 28-5 

Moderately  annoyed  .......  h 

A  little  annov'd . 7 

Not  at  all  . . • 

Don't  know  . .  1 

NUI  w  uaa  . . «...  0 


♦IF  PLANES  "INTER FERE,"  ASK  E2 : 

E2.  When  they  interfere  does  thia  make  you  feei  very  annoyed,  moderately 
annoyed,  a  Itttle  annoyed  or  not  at  all? 

Very  annoyed . 32-9 

Moderately  annoyed .  4 

A  little  annoyed.  ...........  7 

Not  at  all .  • 

Don 't  know . X 

NORC  use .  0 


FI.  How  about  listening  to  the  TV  or  radio  --  Do  they  ever  make  It  more 

difficult  for  you  to  do  these  things  —  very  often,  fairly  often,  occasionally, 
or  don't  thay  ever  disturb  your  listening  at  all? 

Very  often .  ...  .3  1* 

Fairly  often .  2* 

Occasionally... . .  3* 

Nut  at  all . .  4 

Don't  know . X 

NORC  use .  V 
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VIK  Pi.  A  NFS  J’DIS.'  UK  H,  "ASK  F2; 

F2,  Whin  the  planes  Interfere  doe*  thte  make  ymt  feel  veiy  annoyed,  moder¬ 
ately  annoyed,  a  little  annoyed,  or  doesn't  It  annoy  you  at  all? 

Very  annoyed . . . S3-1 

Moderately  annoyed  . .  I 

A  little  annoyed . 

Not  at  all . 1 

Don 't  know . ' 

NORC  uee .  ( 


12.  A.  At  ike  pretest  time.  do  you  tMr.>  that  scientists  and  engineer!  have  way* 
of  reducing  the  aotee  a  ad  danger  of  airplanes  where  it  te  bothersome? 


Tee . 33*1 

No .  ge 

Don't  know . )• 

N'TIC  uee .  f 

♦IF  -NCI"  OR  "DON’T  KNOW,”  ASK  B: 


B.  Do  yee  tUak  aossieoes  ie  likely  to  find  a  eolation  in  the  next  few  years? 


10. 


Cl.  Now  the  last  of  these  questions.  Do  the  planes  ever  make  the  house  vibrate 
or  shake  --  very  often,  fairly  often,  or  occasionally.  --  or  don't  they  ever 
do  thi e  ? 

Very  often  . . 

Fairly  often. 

Occasionally 

Not  at  all  ... 

Don’t  know . . 

NORC  use  .. 

♦IF  THE  P1.ANE3  MAKE  HOUSE  "VIBRATE, "  A3K  C2: 

GZ.  When  they  do  this,  do  you  feel  very  annoyed,  moderately  annoyed,  a  Itttle 
annoyed,  or  not  annoyed  at  all? 


Very  anqeyed. . . 34*3 

Moderately  annoyed ...........  4 

A  little  annoyed .  7 

Not  at  all .  • 

Don't  know .  X 

NORC  use . 0 


34-1*  - 

2*  13. 
3* 

4 

X 

Y 


When  you  hear  planee  fly  overhead,  do  you  ever  feel  there  Is  aay  danger  that 
they  might  crash  nearby? 


Yea . 

No . 

rx»n*t  knew 
NORC  use. 


35-1 

2 

3 


▼  14. 


A.  In  your  opinion,  how  important  is  the  job  of  this  Air  Bate  near  her#  -- 

would  you  eay  It  Is  one  of  the  very  most  Important,  that  It  le  fairly  Impor¬ 
tant,  or  that  it  is  hardly  important  at  all  ? 


Very  meet  important  . 34- 1 

Fairly  Important  . .  2 

Hardly  important . .  3 

Dent  know .  4 

NORC  uee .  Y 


B.  Do  you  feet  that  the  Air  Base  here  has  some  special  imporatnce  to  (name 
of  area)  or  is  it  mainly  important  to  the  general  defense  of  the  country? 


Yee . 3<M 

No . 4 

Doc t  know  . 7 

NCRC  uee .  X 


A.  From  what  yr.'w  read  or  heard,  do  you  fo-1  that  'J-.*  pilots  fly  by  here  at 
high  ae  they  peeelbty  can,  all  of  the  Ifr.e-  most  of  the  time,  only  sometimes, 
or  that  they  never  fly  ae  high  an  the  r  can? 


All  of  the  time . 40- 1 

Moet  ef  the  time .  2 

Sometimes . . .  3 

Never. . 4 

Don t  know . . .  5 

NORC  use . Y 


B.  What  ahem  the  nolee  the  plane  makes.  De  feel  thet  the  pilots  could 
fly  quieter  all  ef  the  time,  moet  of  the  time,  emly  r  eietimei,  or  that  they 
can  never  fly  quieter  than  Jiey  do? 


All  of  the  time . 40-4 

Moet  of  the  time . . 7 

Semetlmea . • 

Never. . 4 

Don't  know . . . 0 

NORC  nee .  X 


Ae  far  ae  yen  knew,  how  much  concern  do  the  Air  Bate  officials  have  lot  the 
fee  Huge  and  cenaJert  of  residents  like  yourself  --  would  you  eay  they  are 
cencerned  very  much,  moderately,  only  .  little,  or  not  at  all  ? 


Very  much . . . 41.1 

Moderately  . .  2 

A  little . j 

Not  at  all .  4 

Don't  know,. . 9 

NORC  uae .  Y 


A.  Ae  yon  know,  the  Air  Baee  officials  make  rules  and  regulation*  for 
military  airplanes  flying  around  here  --  Do  yen  fee!  they  could  change 
the  flight  patterns  sc  the  planee  would  pass  over  other  areas? 


Special  importance . 34-5 

General  defense .  4 

Don't  know .  7 

NORC  use .  X 


C.  How  shout  ths  prosperity  of  (name  of  area),  do  you  think  the  amount  of 
money  spent  by  the  Air  Base  is  very  important,  only  moderately  impor¬ 
tant,  or  hardly  Important  at  all  to  (name  of  area) ? 


Very  Important . 37-1 

Moderately  important .  2 

Hardly  Important  . . 3 

Don't  know . .  4 

NORC  use .  Y 


D.  If  you  wera  asked  to  pick  the  one  activity  most  important  to  prosperity  of 
(name  of  area)  which  of  the  following  would  you  pick  --  trade,  farming. 
Air  Base  spending,  or  manufacturing? 


Trade . 37-5 

Farming . . 4 

Air  Basa .  ? 

Manufacturing .  t 

Don 't  know . .  9 

NORC  use .  X 


11.  How  much  concern  do  you  feel  ths  pilots  have  for  the  feelings  end  comfort  of 
residents  like  youreelf  when  they  fly  by  here  --  would  you  eay  they  are  con¬ 
cerned  very  much,  moderately,  only  a  little,  or  not  at  all? 


Very  much  . 38-1 

Moderately . 2 

Only  a  little... .  3 

Not  at  all  . . 4 

Don 't  know . . 9 

NORC  uee .  6 


Yee . 42-1 

No .  2 

Don't  know  . . . 3 

NORC  uee . . .  4 

B.  Do  you  think  they  could  show  the  pilots  how  to  fly  higher  than  they  do  now? 

Yee . 42-5 

No . 4 

Don't  know .  7 

NORC  uee . 8 


C.  How  ilnet  the  noise  --  do  you  think  the  officials  could  show  the  pitots 
how  to  make  lees  nolee  than  they  do' 

Yee . 42  9 

No .  0 

Don't  know . .  X 

\  NORC  uee .  Y 

D.  Do  you  tklnk  ti»e  officials  could  do  anything  alee  to  reduce  any  disturbances 
esused  bV  the  airplane*  ? 

\  Yee . 43-1 

\  No .  2 

Don't  know .  J 

NORC  uee .  4 


16.  Do  you  feel  most  pilots  obey  aU  the  flying  rulea  and  regulations  all  the 
time,  most  of  the  time,  only  occasionally,  or  hardly  ever* 


All  the  time  . . .  44-  1 

Most  of  the  time .  2 

Occasionally . . . J 

Hardly  ever . . .  .  4 

Don't  know . 9 

NORC  use .  Y 


12  3 


!?.  A  Suppose  yon  yo-irav.f  were  )-<.•>  ••rsd  by  fhr  pl-tne*.  do  you  thhik  it  *-m(d  do 

any  go>d  to  call  or  write  the  Air  Base  officials? 

Tee .  45-1 


No . 

Don 't  know . 

NORC  use . 

.  .  .  .  2 

..  ..  3 

_  Y 

H.v«  you  your. Ilf  .v.r  f.i<  lik«  ««•<!»«  ‘*  <~<*  »“■>  -orr>.b-«ly  .bout 
the  alrplsn**  stout*!  here? 

.,..45-4* 

....  5 

....  4 

. . . .  ? 

•IF  YES  ’,  ASK  C: 

Cl.  H.vO  yoo  your, elf  ovor  celled  uytw,  el.bed  .  potltlo.  «<1«-  Mythi*. 

else  about  it? 

, . , .  4S-8** 

....  V— 

. . . .  • 

. ...  X 

•  •If  "YES’'  TO  P APT  Cl.  ASK  C2 

C2.  Dir  it  do  any  good? 

....44-1 

....  2 

....  3 

....  Y 

•  •♦IF  ’NO’  TO  PART  Cl,  ASK  CJ 

Oj.  Could  you  tell  me  why  not? 

II, 

Juat  from  what  you've  heard,  could  you  toil  mo  now  your  neigl.'uon 
the  airplanes  -  are  most  of  them  annoyed  very  much,  modarately. 
or  not  at  all? 

i  feel  shsul 
only  •  little 

. 47-1 

Mod.r.uly . 

NORC  use . 

14. 

A,  Aa  far  as  you  know  have  you  ever  heard  ©f  any  of  them  (neighbors)  trying 
to  do  something  about  the  airplane  disturbance? 

Yea . 

. 44-1* 

•IF  "YES,"  ASK  3: 

B.  Did  it  do  any  good? 

.  7 

20. 

Suppose  moat  o'  your  neighbors  were  bothered  by  the  airplanes,  do  you  think 
they  would  get  together  and  try  to  do  something  about  It? 

. . 

No  . . 

NORC  uss . . . . 

21. 

If  you  and  your  neighbors  did  got  together  and  got  In  touch  with  officials 
at  the  Air  Bass,  do  you  think  that  you  would  have  a  vsry  good  chance  of 
Improving  ths  situation,  a  good  chance,  only  a  fair  chance,  or  hardly  any 
ehanca  at  all  to  improve  things? 

Very  good . 

Fair . . . 

Hardly  any . . . . 

NORC  use . 

ll.  A.  Do  yc.u  know  of  any  *s  .«»  Civilian  gro  or  mrganie  at  iiomH  here 
that  anight  take  aa  interest  in  airplane  disturbance  proMe  r>«? 


Yc- . 

No . 

Don't  know 
NuRC  use. 

•If  "YES,"  ASKB1: 

Bt.  Do  you  happea  to  belong  to  any  of  them? 

Yea  . 

No . 

Don't  know. 
-  NORC  use. . 

••IF  ’  YES"  TO  Bl,  ASK  tU 


50-t* 

l 

i 

4 


50-S** 

4 

7 

• 


B2,  Are  you  an  ?ffi**ee  or  active  member  of  any  con* Lillee ? 


Yes . . . *»«.... 30 -  »  • 

No .  0 

Don't  know  . . X 

NORC  use . . .  Y 


2).  U  some  o 4  the  loco?  n-gaii* .  «oent  became  concerned  about  the  airplanes  and 

got  in  touch  with  the  r  Bose  officials,  do  you  think  they  would  have  a 
very  good  chance  of  iw«.tivis|  the  situation,  o  good  chance,  only  a  hir 
chance,  or  hardly  any  chance  at  all  to  im^.ove  things? 

Very  gvt  J . .  ...  .  ......51-1 

Good .  2 

Tair .  3 

Hardly  any. .......  .......  4 

Don't  know...... .  5 

NORC  use .  b 


24.  A.  Now  suppose  same  of  your  neighbors  who  were  concerned  about  the  air¬ 
planes  asked  yon  to  sign  n  petition  urging  the  Air  Base  official*  to  reduce 
their  disturbance  --do  yon  think  that  you  would  very  likely  sign  it,  that 
you  might  but  you're  not  sure,  or  that  you  probably  wouldn't  sigh  euch  a 
petition? 


Very  likely . 52-1 

Might .  2 

Wouldn't .  3 

Don't  know  . . 4 

NORC  use .  Y 


B.  How  about  calling  up  or  writing  to  these  officials  --If  your  neighbors 
naked  yon  to  call  ar  write  about  the  noise  or  danger,  do  you  think  you 
would  very  likely  call  or  write,  you  might  but  you're  not  sure,  or  that 
you  probably  wouldn't  write  *»-  call? 


Very  likely  52-5 

Might .  6 

Wouldn't .  7 

Don't  know . 9 

NORC  are .  X 


C.  If  a  meeting  was  called  to  voice  the  community's  concern  about  the  air¬ 
planes  do  you  think  you  would  very  likely  attend,  that  you  might  but  you're 
not  sure,  ar  that  you  probably  wouldn't  attend? 


Very  likely . . . 52-1 

Might .  2 

Wouldn't,.. . 3 

Don't  know . . .  4 

NORC  vise . Y 


D.  If  they  asked  you  to  visit  the  officials  at  the  Air  Base  to  discuss  ths  air¬ 
planes,  do  you  think  you  would  very  likely  go,  that  you  might  but  you'rs 
not  sure,  or  that  you  probably  wouldn't  go? 

Very  Uksly... . 53-5 

Might .  4 

Wouldn't .  7 

Don't  kb'tw.Mi. . 5 

NORC  use .  X 


E.  Now  suppoee  some  of  your  neighbors  asked  you  to  help  them  set  up  n 
special  committee  to  irT*j»r«v»*  *h<»  s'*p!ene  altuatioi,  do  you  think  you 
would  very  likely  kelp  them,  that  you  might  but  you'r*  not  sure,  or  that 
you  probably  wouldn't? 


Very  likely . 54-i 

Might . 2 

Wou'dn't . 3 

Don't  know  . .  4 

NORC  use . Y 


124 


years** 


^  >4r  li  >ou  know,  arc  you  ✓ery  likely  to  move  from  th.s  are*  in  the 
«^»«  f»w  v#*r*  nr  not? 


Very  likely . . . 55-I* 

Not  . .  t 

Don't  know . *  3 

NORC  . .  X 

»IE  "VERY  UKELY,"  ASK  B: 

B.  H.v.  you  .Ir.wiy  found  .  pl.c.  to  Iiv.  in  anoth.r  ar.a,  of  notf 

. . **-» 

No .  *  31. 

Don't  know, . .  7 

NORC  it. .  T 


Now  h.r.  nr.  «om»  qu.itlona  .bout  our  count rv  th.t  .ff.ct  (Mm*  of  .»»»(  a.  W.U 
ii  other  eommunltie*. 


20.  Son-,,  p.opi.  hnv.  ..Id  th.t  the  b«.t  w.y  to  »t»v  out  of  wnr  I.  U  b.  .o  .troog 
:h.t  no  on.  would  d.r.  ntlnck  u>.  In  g.o.r.1,  bow  do  yo  -  f..l  .bout  ifci.  .U 
ment  --  do  you  strongly  acre*.  disagree,  or  strong ly  disagree 


Strongly  agree.  . . 56-1 

Agree . . . * 

Disagree .  * 

Strongly  disagree .  4 

Don't  know . 5 

NOIIC  use .  Y 


D.  How  long  did  you  live  there  ?  — 

••IF  TOTAL  Of  A  9  D  IS  LESS  THAW  3  YEARS,  ASK  E -G 

C.  Aad  ekere  did  you  live  before  that? 

F.  And  hew  long  did  yen  live  there 7  _ year* 

G.  And  did  plane*  nsually  fly  overhead  there ?  Yea....... . .  t 

Ho .  2 

Don't  know . .  3 


Family  Composition: 

Including  yonreelf,  how  many  people  U»'  with  you  in  this  house? 
Flea**  Hat  them  for  me. 


SEX  FACE 


Re  lotion  to  Respondent 

H  T  About  Wen  *M  •* 

W'H.'W. 

he  J 

M  F 

W  N.  W. 

M  F 

W  N.  W. 

V  F 

W  N.  W, 

M  F 

W  N.  W. 

M  f 

W  N.  W. 

U  F 

W  \  N,  W. 

41- 


42- 


n.  If  the  United  States  should  get  Into  another  war.  which  on*  *2  the  Armed  Ser¬ 
vices  do  you  think  would  be  most  important  in  winning  that  war  —  the  Army. 
Navy,  Atr  Force  or  Marine  Corps? 


Army . 

Nav* . 

A’r  Force. ... 
Marine  Corps 
All  important. 
Don't  know... 
NORC  as*  ... 


47-1 


52.  Hew  whet  ie  the  highest  grade  of  school  yon  completed? 


Completed  9-4  year*  of  grade  school. 
Completed  S-4  years  of  grade  school. 
Completed  7-1  year*  of  grade  school. 
Completed  l-S  year*  of  high  school. . 
Completed  4  years  of  high  school .... 

Completed  I-S  years  of  t'lleg* . 

CeseUiad  4  a-  more  yeare  of  college 
Note  nr* . 


43-1 

2 

3 

4 
3 
6 
7 
Y 


28.  Now,  thlnkir  |  of  {name  of  areal  as  a  who.e: 

A.  How  much  Inconvenience  and  disturbance  altogether  would  you  aay  the 
Air  Base  creates  here  In  (name  of  area)  --  a  great  deal,  a  moderate 
amount,  or  hardly  any  inconvenience  or  disturbance  at  all? 

Great  deal  . . .  S3- 1 

Moderate  amount .  2 

Hardly  any. . . .  3 

No  inconvenience .  4 

Don't  know. . .  S 

NORC  . .  Y 

3.  All  In  all,  how  would  you  describe  the  overall  effect  of  having  the  Air 
Base  here  --  would  you  say  it  ia  entirely  good  for  the  people  around 
here,  it  Is  a  good  thing  but  It  has  some  disadvantages,  or  that  it  la  not 
such  a  good  thing  to  have  here? 

Entirely  good. . . 58-6 

Good . 7 

Not  good  . .  I 

Don't  know,'. .............  f 

NOPC  use. . .  X 


29.  Now  w*  have  what  we  call  background  data,  and  we'll  be  through. 


Are  you  usually  In  this  neighborhood  during  tha  morning?  The  afternoon? 
The  evening?  The  night? 


Don't 

Yes 

No 

Know 

Morning  (SAM  -  1 1:59  AM). . . 

59-1 

2 

3 

Afternoon  (I2N  -  3:59PM)  . . . 

4 

5 

6 

Evening  (6PM  -  10:59PM)  ... 

7 

8 

9 

Night  (11PM  -  7:59AM) . 

0 

X 

Y 

39.  Here  la  a  rani  with  a  list  of  typical  family  incomes.  Could  you  tell  me  tht 

owe  which  comes  closest  to  the  amount  that  all  members  of  your  family  earned 
U*t  year.  I  mean  how  much  money  cHd  they  get  all  together  from  all  sources  - 
before  taxes  nod  ether  deductions  ? 


A.  safer  U.OM .  64-1 

B»  $2,000  -  4.000 .  2 

C.  $4,000  -  6,000  .  3 

D.  $6,000  -  1.000  . 4 

K.  $9,000  -  10.000  .  3 

F.  $10,000  aad  more . 6 

Refused . X 

NORC .  Y 


34.  Do  you  rent  nr  own  this  bouee?  (Circle  code  and  get  appropriate  Information) 

45- A  Rent  —  IF  RENT,  ASK:  A.  How  much  do  you  pay  per  month,  including 
tt>e  cost  of  heat,  light  and  cooking  fuel? 


$ 


65-B  Own  --  IF  OWN.  ASK:  B.  About  bow  much  would  you  aay  your  home  Is 
worth  today  7 


$ 

35.  A.  By  the  way,  have  you  ever  flown  in  e  plane? 


Yes . 66-1* 

No .  2*6 

Don't  know . . . .  •  3** 

NORC  use . .  Y 


>0, 


A.  How  long  have  you  lived  In  this  part  of  (name  of  arsa)? 
•IF  LESS  THAN  3  YEARS,  ASK  B-P: 


years* 


40- 


B.  Where  did  you  live  just  bsfors  moving  hare? 

C,  Did  planes  usually  fly  overhead  whan  you  lived  there?  Yes . 1 

No . 2 

Don't  know  . ,  3 


•IF  ‘YES,"  ASK  B-C: 


B.  About  hew  many  times? 


Once  or  twice  -  a  fern....  64-4 


Three  or  fouc  . .  5 

Five  or  more. ...........  6 

Don't  know . . 7 

NORC  us# .  8 


125 


C.  Wh*«  wa*  th*  iant  lime? 


»IF  "YES.  ASK  B  6  C: 


12  month*  ago  or  1«m  ..... 

Ob#  to  3  y#ara . 

four  or  more  year# . 

Don't  knew. .  . . 

NORC  uae . . . 


♦♦IF  "NO. 11  ASK  D 

D.  Hat  anyone  In  your  family  ever  flown  to  one? 

Tea  . . *7-* 

No . ? 

000*1  know. . . . • 

NORC  . .  t 


B»  Which  onefa)?  C.  Are  you  (a  member)  working  there  now? 


Air  Force 

Td-4 

Now 

71-1 

Not  now 

71-2 

Arwty 

» 

flow 

3 

Not  now 

4 

Navy 

6 

Now 

5 

Not  aow 

6 

Marine# 

7 

Now 

7 

Not  now 

• 

Other 

• 

Now 

9 

Not  now 

0 

NORC  nae 

V 

NORC  uae 

Y 

14,  A.  What  aort  of  work  dn*a  (main  earner  In  the  family)  4a? 
Job: 

Induetry: 


ir  RESPONDENT  IS  NOT  MAIN  EARNER,  ASK  B: 

01.  Do  you  have  «  job  away  from  home? 

Tea .  !• 

No .  2** 

Ooo'i  know .  J 


♦IF  YES  ’  TO  Bl,  ASK  B2 : 

B2.  What  aort  of  work  la  that? 
Job: 


Induetry; 


69- 


♦>ir  "NO”  TO  Bl.  ENTER  STATUS  BE*  OW:  (Student,  kouaewife,  retired,  etc. I 
Bl. 


17.  A,  Have  you  ever  been  a  member  or  worked  far  one  of  the  military  aervicea? 

Yea . . . 70-1* 

No .  2 

Don't  know . . ) 

NORC  uae .  Y 


Data 


A.  Ay  the  way,  da  ywa  or  anyone  ta  ytmi  family  happen  to  own  their  own  hue. 
taeee? 

Tea . 72- 1  ♦ 

No . . . .  2*e 

Don't  know . . .  $ 

NORC  nao  . . 4 

♦IT  "TE5."  ASK  B: 

B.  Do  ywa  (Ray)  «e«r  do  heetneee  directly  with  the  Air  Bate  er  with  any  civ. 
tUan  or  military  ye  re  one  1  working  at  the  Baae? 

Te . 72-6 

Mo .  6 

Don't  know . .  ? 

NORC  nan . $ 

*-_ir  "NO."  ASK  C: 

C.  Do  yw*  or  anyone  In  ya*r  family  happen  to  work  for  a  company  that  doea 
bo  aloe*  a  with  fee  base  or  with  people  working  at  the  baac? 

Tea .  . . 72.? 

No . o 

Don't  know. . X 

NORC  nao . Y 

73 

74 
74 
76 
T7 
76 
79 
•0 

_ _  Name  of  Interviewer 
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16- Pilots  Obey  Scale  8 

Rules 


KDZ-open-  Language  clarified 
ambiguous 


24 -Readiness  an  Scale  12 

Cowtplaln 

29- Move  front  Area  Mobility 


2b- Importance  of  Correlate  Scale  11 

Military 
Strength 


27-HrUrtn  C.rf»tat*  Seal*  1 1 

Importance  In 

w"  \ 

(OU  M  -  AT  )M«t|  i 


28 - Summary  a«ti-  Scale  11 

tndee  abont  Also  Scale  b 

Base 

29- 18  Personal 
Data  nr  Age. 

Sea,  etc. 


A.  F.  Image  Not 
productive  - 
Difficulty  in 
Scaling. 


Old  38  not 
ton  pro¬ 
ductive 


Gu'.tlo.  J«  |.wr.Unt 
lor  multi-base  use 


TABLE  9  (APP.  A) 


TABLE  10  (APP.  A) 


COMPARISON  OF  OVERALL  REPORTED  DISTURBANCE 
BY  JET  AND  PROPELLER  PLANES  IN  FLIGHT 


PER  CENT  OF  RESPONDENTS  REPORTING  PROPELLER  PLANE 
DISTURBANCES  BUT  NOT  JET  PLANE  DISTURBANCES 


A.  West  Coast  Base 


A.  West  Coast  Base 


Average  Number  Seconds  Per  Hour 


Average  Number  Seconds  Per  Hour 

i  Interference  Level  bO  4b 


Disturbance 

50  Sec.  " 
or  More 

40- 

49  Sec. 

20-39  Sec. 

Leas  Than 

20  Sec. 

Type  Disturbance 

or  Mere 

40-49  Sec. 

20-19  Sec. 

Less  Than 
20  Sec. 

Categories 

Jet  '  ' 

Pr°P 

Jet 

Prop 

Is 

Pr°J 

Jet 

Prop 

8% 

8% 

8% 

•• 

Very  much  ,,,,, 

17% 

6% 

14% 

4% 

10% 

J% 

-- 

— 

Talking . 

2 

1 

i 

— 

Moderately . 

. .  23 

15 

21 

12 

20 

10 

-- 

-- 

Listening . . 

2 

2 

i 

A  little . 

..  30 

27 

22 

22 

2b 

24 

-- 

-- 

Sleeping  . . 

2 

2 

1 

Not  at  all. 

..  10 

92 

41 

60 

44 

b) 

•• 

*• 

Rest  and  Relaxing  . . 

1 

2 

0 

*• 

Number  of  interviews  (190) 

(JJo) 

(1*0) 

(U0) 

(244) 

(244) 

Number  of  Interviews  . . 

(7  J0) 

(140) 

(244) 

B. 

East  Coast  Bass 

B.  Cast  Canal  Bate 

Vibrations . . . 

0% 

0% 

0% 

0% 

Very  much  . 

19% 

2% 

17% 

5% 

24% 

•% 

11% 

7% 

Talking . 

0 

1 

1 

t 

Moderately . 

26 

15 

29 

10 

12 

22 

27 

10 

Listening . . 

• 

0 

1 

1 

A  little. . . 

..  27 

21 

23 

22 

15 

22 

24 

11 

1 

2 

0 

1 

Not  at  all . 

. .  28 

62 

15 

63 

27 

48 

36 

74 

Rest  and  Relaxing . . 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Number  of  Inttrvlews  (•!) 

(*u 

(144) 

(1561 

(227) 

(227) 

(714) 

(714) 

Number  of  Interviews  ......... 

(•it 

(174) 

(227) 

(JI4) 
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TAbLE  :I  <API\  A> 


COMPARISON  OF  LOCAL  BASE  CONSIDER  AT ENESS  SCALE 
WITH  THE  AIR  FORCE  CONSIDER  AT  Elf  ESS  SCALE 


Average  Number 

_ 

m  of  Considers*  e«  ess 

Seconds  Per  Hour 

Least 

Made  rale 

Moot 

Noise  Exceeds 

SIL  40  db 

Number  of 
Interviews 

Bees 

Scale 

AF 

Scale 

S5T 

Scale 

AF 

Scale 

Base 

Scale 

AF 

Scale 

•0  ♦ 

19:  • 

100% 

54% 

51% 

43% 

33% 

23% 

34% 

50  -  79 

4*1 

100% 

25 

35 

44 

34 

31 

29 

40  -  44 

424  • 

100% 

2« 

IS 

44 

37 

23 

’3 

20  -  14 

•  ’4  a 

100% 

5  ▼ 

37 

43 

37 

2* 

24 

-  20 

422  • 

100% 

29 

34 

47 

42 

23 

22 

6.  Specifications  for  Final  Questionnaire 

Table  12  (App.  A)  Includes  the  detailed  instructions  for  interviewers  in 
administering  the  final  questionnaire.  With  minor  exceptions,  it  is  identical  with 
the  instructions  used  in  the  actual  field  trials. 


TABLE  12  (APP.  A) 

SPEClf  ICATIONS  FOR  NOISE  5URVEY  IS3  REVISED.  1  NOVEMBER  1437 

NATIONAL  OPINION  RESEARCH  CENTER 


SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  NOISE  SURVEY 

1  Purposes  of  Survey 

The  following  information  on  the  background  end  purposes  j£  this  survey  Is  oily 
lor  you,  the  interviewer.  Under  no  conditions  should  it  be  revealed  to  any  re«- 


Thts  Is  an  experimental  survey  of  people  living  near  a  0.  S.  Air  Force  base 
and  their  reactions  to  the  noise  and  air  traffic  resulting  from  base  operations. 
Oth  the  rapid  development  of  air  power,  the  aise  and  speed  of  propeller  and  jet 
airplants  have  steadily  Increased,  As  a  by-product  of  these  technical  develop¬ 
ments,  the  level  of  noise  and  air  safety  problems  have  also  multiplied.  Persons 
livlne  in  the  vicinity  of  air  bases  have  complained  about  these  disturbances  and 
have  urged  th*  An  Force  to  change  its  operations  in  order  to  minimise  in  ter - 
f  - renee  with  residential  living  activities.  Consequently,  the  Air  Force  has 
become  increasingly  concerned  about  the  effects  of  Its  operations  on  nearby  pop¬ 
ulation  centers  and  has  rsqusstod  NORC  to  conduct  this  study. 

Ths  Air  Force  is  intsrsstsd  in  assessing  the  extent  of  actual  disturbances 
resulting  from  its  operations,  and  its  affect  on  people's  feelings  toward  the  Air 
Fores,  It  is  aleo  interested  In  evaluating  ths  influence  of  various  socio-psycho* 
logical  factors  on  ths  tolerance  of  noise  end  other  disturbances  and  on  tha  read¬ 
iness  of  people  to  express  that*  feelings  of  bother  and  annoyance. 

This  area  has  been  selected  for  study  because  It  affords  a  variety  of  acous¬ 
tic  end  flight  conditions  whteh  art  important  to  our  experimental  research.  The 
area  was  not  selected  because  of  any  special  concern  about  local  complaints  or 
contemplated  change*  in  air  operations.  Qir  interest  Is  not  to  solve  Its  loca.. 
problems  but  to  learn  something  about  the  different  acoustic  situations  which 
happen  to  be  present  here. 

You  will  readily  recognise  the  prime  importance  of  keeping  the  real  purposes 
of  this  study  confidential.  Our  Interest  is  in  determining  the  unbiased  reports  of 
disturbances  and  people's  feelings  about  them.  If  a  person  knew  this  study  wee 
sponsored  by  the  Air  Force,  and  if  he  felt  that  his  answers  might  influence  tome 
administrative  action,  ha  might  exaggerate  his  answers  in  an  effort  to  emphasise 
his  feslings  about  the  Air  Force.  That  la  why  we  are  cautioning  you  at  the  outset 
never  to  reveal  the  purposes  of  this  study  to  a  respondent. 


opinio*  survey.  you  tel)  Mm  you  want  his  Ideas  and  opinions,  and  you  go  immedi¬ 
ately  into  the  first  question.  The  wording  of  the  suggested  introduction  follows: 

"Hello.  I'm  from  the  opinion  research  center  st  the  University 
ef  Chicago.  We  are  doing  a  study  aSout  how  people  feel  about 
living  ir  different  places,  and  I'd  like  te  gel  some  of  your 
views."  . 

Usually  tMs  brief  statement  Is  sufficient  to  start  the  interview.  You  do  not 
oak  trim  whether  be  waste  to  interviewed,  or  whether  be  has  the  time  to  be 
interviewed.  Ten  de  not  tell  him  what  the  survey  is  specifically  about.  You  do 
not  go  hate  details  about  NORC  unless  be  Is  curious  or  suspicious.  Your  aim  is 
to  forestall  any  hesitancy  on  his  part  by  getting  Immediately  to  the  most  inter- 
••uag  thing  —  the  questions  -  and  to  avoid  wasting  time  in  lengthy  explanations. 
You  will  find  that  meet  of  your  respondent*  will  answer  Q.  1,  start  thinking 
about  Q.  2.  and  very  often  will  go  through  the  entire  Interview-  •ritkout  once 
raising  the  question  of  whom  you  represent  and  why  you  want  their  answers.  In 
such  cases,  when  you  complete  the  Interview,  make  your  farewell  and  leave 
promptly. 

If  the  respondent  wants  to  know  what  the  survey  Is  about,  what  kind  of  ques¬ 
tions  you  have,  eay,  "Well,  the  first  one  is  ...  "  In  general,  how  do  you  feel  about 
living  ia  this  port  of  (  )  etc."  If  he  seeks  further  information,  explain  that, 

"This  surv  *  <s  designed  to  assist  City  Planners  in  their  work  and  Is  concerned 
with  the  way  -  whir*  different  people  in  different  communities  feel  about  various 
problems.  Tks  ways  In  whuh  you  and  other  people  have  actually  solved  your  local 
problems  will  assist  in  the  planning  of  new  communities." 

During  the  interview,  some  of  the  respondents  will  realise  that  many  of  ths 
questions  are  concerned  with  the  a£r  base,  and  they  may  ask  you  directly  whether 
the  eurvey  is  for  the  Air  Force.  Always  deny  any  Air  Force  connection.  Tell 
them,  "This  study  has  no  ronnertion  with  the  Air  Force,  y>rh  community  we 
study  be*  its  own  different  problems.  Before  we  interview  in  an  area,  we  talk  to 
a  number  of  local  residents  to  get  an  idea  of  the  important  problems  in  that  area. 
Then  we  try  to  word  our  questions  eo  we  get  their  attitudes  on  their  own  local 
problem*.  In  this  area  the  air  base  seems  to  be  quite  important  and  we  have  a 
number  of  Questions  abo  rt  «t  In  other  cities  we'll  U  interested  In  other  problems 
which  are  important  in  those  areas."  Remember,  be  brief  and  avoid  any  lengthy 
explanation. 


II  Approach 


UI.  Finding  Your  Respondent 


Most  respondents  are  generally  curious  about  the  "purpose"  of  a  study  and 
wOl  usually  ask  about  It  some  time  or  other  during  an  interview.  A  simple 
approach  which  has  bssn  thoroughly  pretested  on  hundreds  of  NORC  surveys  is 
printed  on  the  flrit  page  of  the  questionnaire  and  should  be  used  as  your  mtr'o- 
duetton.  You  greet  your  respondent,  You  explain  that  you're  wording  on  a  public 


A.  General  Consld**  ratio 


£,cH  i.mpllng  art-.  h>»  brrn  ..refully  .alerted  bv  .n  ,<  ml. tic.  engineer  to 
rrpre.rr  t  particular  nol.c  level.  «nd  flight  chnr.clrrl.tlc.  of  Air  force  plane. 

n»'l>  «ml  oil  path  at  rtirf.-r.nl  .vrr.ge  .lilt, ntr.)  Aft.  r  we  h.ve  completed  our 
Interviewing,  the.e  engineer,  will  rrvi.lt  the,,  ire,,  and  make  .mind  re.ormng. 
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h  .  if-  phr.j*  locution  i>i  ik.it  th«>  Actual  physical  rhorarterUiirsoi  th-  air 
•  M  int-  Miiiiilm  run  be  romi»iiti  d.  Since  the  sound  lev  #1  change*  rapidly  when  the 
altitu'i*-  of  it  )*] .,!,«•  i«  low, utter- Sowing  a»»i|nmrnti  are  lAmtiinin  n-iirn  trd  to 
oniv  half  a  city  block.  The*.'  limitations  are  not  arbitrary  but  reflect  the  actual 
c»!i  illation*  of  thr  sound  eng.ueers  and  our  deal  re  to  have  homogeneous  a<ou»tic 
c  and  it  ion*  in  each  sampling  Be  mire,  therefore,  to  interview  only  i;:  the 

assigned  areas.  If  you  select  a  respondent  outside  the  assigned  area,  he  mu 
hr  located  in  a  different  noi»<*  stimulus  environment,  and  it  will  be  impossib  e 
for  us  to  us.-*  the  interview  in  thi-  study.  In  case  of  doubt,  consult  your  fie.d  f 
super  i,  isor, 

R.  General  Qu;«  location*  of  Respondents  - 

],  Ail  respondents  must  be  18  years  of  age  or  over. 

2.  AM  mint  have  their  permanent  residence  on  the  bloch.  Do  not  interview 

visitors  or  housegvietts. 

},  Do  not  interview  people  whose  corr.mvid  of  English  la  so  poor,  or  who 
•*  rr  :j  hard  of  hearing,  that  interview  results  would  he  dubious. 

4  In  every  case,  interview  only  one  respondent  from  the  same  household. 

C.  $»•*  Quota*  - 

Five  interviewers  will  normally  be  assigned  to  each  sampling  area,  with  a 
quote  of  five  respondents  for  each  interviewer.  Since  half  o»  all  respondents  will 
be  men  g.id  ha'f  women,  specific  quotas  will  be  assigned  to  each  interviewer. 

Some  will  be  requested  to  select  5  women  and  2  men;  others  will  l*  asked  to 
interview  2  women  and  J  men.  Normally,  an  interviewer  will  be  given  a  pair  of 
nc*  rhv  sampling  areas,  so  that  he  will  select  5  men  end  5  women  in  these  two 
sampling  area*.  Be  careful  to  meet  your  specific  quota,  because  someone  rise's 
assignment  balances  yours. 

D.  When  to  Interview  - 

While  you  are  not  required  to  Interview  at  any  specific  ».our  of  the  day  or 
night.  thr  scheme  described  below  *•  designed  to  give  you  the  most  efficient 
results.  An  overu!!  consideration  underlying  the  suggested  scheme  is  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  completing  all  interviews  in  a  small  area  ar  soon  as  possible.  Since 
spontaneity  of  response  is  an  important  objective,  u  te  .1erc**a/>  U  Complete 
all  assignments  quickly.  Experience  has  shown  that  neighbors  will  diacus*  their 
interviewing  experiences  and  if  we  prolong  interviewing  in  an  area,  the  respondent 
may  be  forewarned  of  the  contents  of  the  questionnaire.  A  second  underlying  con¬ 
sideration  is  the  desirability  of  avoiding  "interviewer  fatigue."  If  loo  mar/  inter¬ 
views  a x*  completed  without  interruption ,  normal  fa*‘guc  vili  generally  dull  the 
alertness  of  the  intervia-wer  The  «M|'"<  *ted  »crt*me  Q.o.idrs  fot  a  maximum  of 
three  ie*e  r/iewa. 


S.nr*  a  iiirmal  assignment  will  ton*l«t  of  !  v«<»i*  n-  and  i  men  in  <n  e  van  p|> 
.  ..reu,  *nd  .*  women  and  1  turn  tn  an  a'4  latent  *ump!|rp  the  f.t(«<vvtii  g  ume 

»•  h«-«i  lie  i  »  »  gested 

l.  S»  hed  tie  2  or  I  interviews  with  won  en  during  the  morning  hoot  * 
before  lurch. 

L.  Schedule  2  or  I  inter-,  iews  with  women  in  the  adjoining  area  for 
the  .  arly  afternoon. 

J.  Return  in  the  evening  and  schedule  2  or  3  interviews  with  men 
in  one  area. 

4.  Sched  lie  the  return  of  your  first  da»  s  completed  interviews  to 
the  fir'd  supervisor  and  discus*  them  with  him.  This  -t,  p  ,« 
mandatory  <o»-  all  interviewer*.  After  your  fust  VsVigiv  umt. 
ret-irw  yoir  compirlro  interview*  «no  r,rriv>  --.u>  new  axugn- 
men1  Is.-*  yrotrH  to  mirrsirw  woi.'  lj.  *j  tl,i<  morning 
end  a'ternoon  ttours. 

4.  Return  In  the  evening  to  the  area  In  which  you  interviewed 
women  nnly  the  day  before,  and  eon  pie  te  your  interviews 
with  men. 

r.  Selection  of  Respondents  - 

1.  Block  Assignment  Sheet 

The  specific  sides  of  the  streets  from  whit  k  you  are  to  select 
your  respondent,  will  he  clearly  a:.»ted  on  a  Block  Assignment 
hheer.  Remember  to  stay  within  the  slated  boundaries  of  your 
assignment. 

2.  FamlT  arise  T ourself  With  The  Assigned  Areas 

Before  yoa  begin  your  selection  of  res-Hanlents,  walk  along  the 
sides  of  *«r  assigned  block  so  that  you  are  familiar  with  them. 

This  will  help  yon  plan  your  work  and  to  call  the  field  supervisor 
in  the  event  of  any  situation  not  covered  In  these  instructions. 

3.  Use  Random  ProceAur-  in  -'election  of  Homes 

The 'following  system  will  be  used  in  the  selection  of  dwelling 
unit*-  The  use  of  a  systematic  procedure  will  minimize  any  biases 
is  your  selections. 


-  A  - 

LLOCK  ASSIGNMENT  SHEET 


-  B  - 

II  RECORD  OF  UNSUCCESSFUL  CONTACTS 


National  Opinion  Research  Center 
Survey  385  -  June  1,  1957 


For  each  unsuccessful  contact  give  *.11  necessary  information 
in  appropriate  categories 


Interviewer 


Block 


Side  A 
D  B 

C 


I  -  COMPLETED  ASSIGNMENT 

Address  oi 
Respondent 


Block 


Side  E 
H  F 

G 


Block 


SPECIAL  INSTRUCTIONS! 


Side  I 


L  J 


K 


Explanation 


A. 

Address  of  Unit 
Approached 

B. 

Time 

c.  U.  E, 

*  .1  Horn.  Wrong  It  Reiu.al 

Characteristic,  or  Breakoff 

Yes 

No 

Sex 

Other 

Age 

Sex 

Reason 

III,  Address  of  Units  Not  Approached 


Quota-  Male  remale 


REPORT  ALL  UNSUCCESSFUL 
CONTACTS  ON  THE  BACK  OF 
OF  THIS  SHEET 


12  9 


A  i\,ont.) 


a)  On  your  first  assigned  block,  start  with  the  first  comer 
home ,  then  skip  every  other  ho-"-  until  you  have  filled 
your  quota.  On  your  second  assigned  block,  ftart  w.th 
the  second  houae  from  the  corner  and  proceed  ae  dee- 
cribed  abov.;.  On  the  third  assigned  block,  »Urt  with 
the  firat  corner  houae  etc  .  ,  ,  Thja  procedure  will 
avoid  your  aelection  of  too  many  corner  houaea,  only 
the  well-kept  home*  etc. 

b>  If  you  reach  the  end  of  your  assigned  block  and  have 
not  filled  your  quota,  return  to  the  firat  skipped  houae 
and  try  each  akipped  hcuae  until  you  have  filled  your 
quota  ,  ,  . 

c)  If  you  arc  unable  to  fill  your  quota  after  contacting 
every  houae  cn  the  <T- ii^ned  block,  <ai.  y«ur  field 
auperviaoi  for  furthci  *r»»t ruction •  • 

F.  !r.;.tructioh»  for  Block  Assignment  Sheet  - 

1.  The  assigned  sides  of  m,,!i  block  will  be  ah  own  in  rad  on  the 

map*  of  the  Block  Assignment  Sheet.  Any  special  llmltatione  in  farms  'A 
house  numbera,  etc.,  will  be  Hated  under  Special  Inat.  uetiona.  If  there  <• 
any  doubt  about  the  limita  of  the  aaai gned  area,  call  your  field  anperviaor 
for  clarification. 

2.  For  each  completed  interview,  Hat  the  address  and  een  af  the 

reapondent  wfder  Part  1  on  the  front  of  the  Block  Assignment  Sheet 
Be  aure  to  check  the  sex  quota  requirement  a  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Block  Assignment  Sheet,  beiore  you  priv»~i  with  you*-  selection  of 
respondents. 

J,  far  each  unaucceaaful  content  which  ••**>;  it  m  • 

completed  Interview^  recorti  the  following  information  on  the 
back  ul  the  Block  Assignment  Sheet: 

a)  The  addreaa  of  the  unit  approached 

b)  The  time  of  approach  --  A  call-back  may  be  ecbeduled 
at  a  different  time. 

c)  Check  "Yes"  or  "No"  to  indicate  whether  any  adult  was 
at  home  et  the  time  o 4  contact. 

d}  tl  the  reason  for  not  securing  an  Interview  wae  that  the  person 
did  not  meet  the  eurvey  requirements,  indicate  the  epoci/ic 
reason  under  ”D”  --  i.e.  transient,  visitor,  deaf,  language 
difficulty  etc. 

e)  If  the  person  refused  to  be  interviewed  or  broke  off  the 
interview  before  completion,  indicate  the  eea  and  approx¬ 
imate  age  of  the  person  and  the  epecific  circumstance*  of 
the  refusal  or  break-off.  This  information  ia  important 
because  in  the  case  of  a  refusal  due  to  temporary  inconven¬ 
ience,  a  call-back  may  be 

Do  not  viunt  an- refusals  persons  whom  you  approach  and  then 
find  do  not  fit  year  quota.  Such  persona  have  not  refused. 

Similarly,  do  not  count  as  refusals  people  who  are  willing 
to  be  interviews?,  but  whom  you  yourself  reject  because 
they  apeak  no  English,  are  drunk,  or  otherwise  not 
qualified. 

Don't  count  it  aa  a  refusal  if  nobody  comes  to  the  door, 
even  though  you  have  reason  to  believe  eomsonc  *»  home. 

Count  as  refusals  only  those  persons  you  approach  who 
refuse  to  answer  your  questions,  or  who  terminate  the 
interview  after  you  have  started, 

4.  If  you  complete  your  quota  before  contacting  every  house  in  your 
assigned  block,  Hal  the  oddreee  of  each  unit  which  you  failed  to  contact 
on  Part  111  of  this  form.  It  may  be  necessary  to  assign  these  homes 
to  another  interviewer,  and  this  information  is  vital  to  the  field 
eupervisor  so  that  a  current  inventory -of  available  dwelling  units 
may  be  maintained, 

IV  SPECIAL  REMINDERS 

Please  study  again  your  "First  Instructions  to  New  Interviews  re",  and  brush  up  os 
the  notes  you  took  during  the  training  sessions.  The  general  rules  of  good  Inter¬ 
viewing  are  not  repeated  here,  except  as  they  are  particularly  relevant  to  the  study. 

A.  .  BE  PATIENT  --  USE  ONLY  NEUTRAL  PROBES. 

The  general  interviewing  instructions  have  pointed  up  the  general  rule  for  all 
interviewer*  to  mslr.tstn  an  impartial,  objective  attitude  while  interviewing.  You 
should  bi  especially  consrlous  ol  this  in  the  present  survey,  because  the  problem  of 


aircraft  noise  and  safety  is  probably  particularly  important  to  the  people  We  will  inter¬ 
view.  Some  sf  the  respondents  may  be  slow  in  answerme  question*  because  th*  y  may 
»«•  kj-f  thc-ijht  through  the  problem.  You  may  be  tempt**!,  therefore,  to  show  your 
approval  of  certain  responses,  or  you  may  unintentionally  use  a  biased  probe  to  elicit 
■  trrtsis  response.  Forget  your  own  interests  and  attitudes  toward  the  problem 
while  in  the  process  of  inter viewug  aad  concentrate  only  on  giving  your  respondents 
the  ma*: mum  opportunity  for  the  free  expression  of  their  own  opinions  and  ideas  within 
the  limits  set  by  the  questionnaire. 

B.  USE  A  CL  CAB,  LEGIBLE  HANDWRITING. 

Unless  we  ean  read  tie  answers,  your  hard  work  will  be  of  little  value.  There¬ 
fore,  as  soon  os  yon  can.  take  the  time  «o  edit  the  completed  questionnaire  and  to 
r  !e  in  »p  any  baa  writing. 

C.  ASK  A  L?.  THE  OU  OH  OHS  INCLUDtNC  Tt*F  3 -LEVANT  SUB- PARTS. 

In  im  s|  Instance#,  a  series  of  rotated  qt  rations  have  b»*en  included  on  each  dif- 
f<  rent  psychological  factor  unde  r  study.  If  one  or  more  pa  ts  of  the  series  is  acci¬ 
dentally  left  blank,  the  entire  battery  of  questions  may  bo  voided. 

To  help  you  select  the  nypeupesaU  «ub- parts,  a  code  ol  asterisks  has  been  used. 
For  example:  On  question  4  if  she  reapondent  (h)  answers  Part  A,  "There  are  some 
dangerous  conditions’*,  «irrls  punches rd  cade  *T',  You  will  acte  a  ■♦;.*!*  afc'erisk 
next  to  codo  "I”.  and  ,  immediately  V  ■•low  an  expi -nation  of  the  stable  asterisk.  In 
capital  inters.  It  says.  IF  "SOMr  DANG  Eh  Of .»  CONDITION,  ASK  Part  B  arks 
R  to  describe  the  "dangerous  cesfttisM".  Note  that  if  R  are  eered  Part  A.  "The  area 
is  very  safe  with  wo  dangerous  renditions’*,  then,  you  would  circle  C".e  "ry'  and 
since  there  ia  no  asterisk,  you  would  skip  part  B.  aa  Irrelevant.  Therefore,  when¬ 
ever  you  circle  a  cade  that  has  awe  nr  more  asterisks  next  to  it,  look  for  the  sub-part 
immediately  he  tow  with  the  same  number  of  ostertsks,  and  ask  the  sub-part  question 
as  directed. 

Below  ooch  pre-coded  question  is  a  category,  "NORC  use.”  This  coda  is  vued 
whenever  a  question  is  accidentally  left  blank.  You  ara  never  to  circle  this  category, 
end  we  hope  we  waver  have  to  circle  it  either. 

D.  RECORD  ALL  RELEVANT  COMMENTS. 

Some  of  the  questions,  especially  the  first  four,  are  of  the  free-answer  type  and 
require  the  recording  of  verbatim  comments.  This  is  extremely  Important  because 
the  exact  language  used  is  very  efteo  a  significant  clue  of  the  intensity  of  tho  respond - 
eat’s  feelings. 


Even  more  Impartsnt  are  the  extra  -unsolicited  comments  which  a  respondent 
may  offer  ia  connection  with  a  pre-coded  question  --  or  as  an  afterthought  to  a  pre¬ 
vious  question.  The  subject  of  this  study  involves  the  complex  emotions  of  foar, 
anoyance,  national  security  etc. .  and  our  experience  indicate*  that  the  most 
revealing  comments  are  often  made  at  the  most  unexpected  moment*  of  the  inter¬ 
view. 

BE  ALERT  TO  ALL  RELEVANT  COMMENTS  WHENEVER  THEY  ARE  MADE 
AND  RECORD  THE!*  IN  THE  MAKC1NS  OF  fHE QUESTIONNAIRE  OR ON  THE 
bA^k  6r  EACH  PAGE.  leirsmpf,  our  only  clues  about  the  respondent1  s^eeTlngs 
sre  the  pre-coded  answers  and  »He  comments  whic1-  you  actually  record  on  the 
questionnaire. 


E.  AVOID  LAZT  ”PQtf’T  KNOWS." 

We  are  >*Mng  the  respond  sals  to  pin-point  their  attitudes  and  experiences. 

Bat  for  many  — '  them  the  process  of  answering  our  questions  will  be  the  first  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  think  through  the  problem.  Be  patient  and  reassuring.  If  the  respondent 
gets  impatient  or  unsure  of  himself.  Interrupt  your  questioning  and  explain,  "Thert 
are  ao  right  or  wrong  answers  -  -  we're  interested  In  finding  our  Just  how  you  fori 
•bout  these  things.  Don't  accept  an,  "1  don't  know",  answer  immediately.  It 

may  be  an  easy  way  out  --  of  not  thinking  about  the  questioo.  Use  such  neutral 
probes  as,  "Well,  nobody  can  be  sure  --  but  what  do  you  think  from  what  you've 
heard  or  read...”  or  "Nobody  really  knows  --  but  what  do  you  believe  (the  situa¬ 
tion)  to  be  .....  T” 

"Don't  know"  answers  make  the  analysis  of  the  questionnaire  more  difficult,  but 
some  "don't  know"  answers  are  bona  fide  answers.  You  itill  learn  to  Judge  a  real 
"don't  know* 'from  a  "Easy  dor't  know".  After  making  an  extra  effort  to  get  the  ■ 
respondent  to  answer  the  question,  and  he  still  does  not  know,  accept  it  as  such.1 
In  some  cases,  the  ''don't  know”  Is  the  rest  answer  and  reflects  the  lack  of  know¬ 
ledge  or  c rystalixatlon  of  thought  among  a  certain  segment  of  the  population. 


F.  PROBE  AMBIGUOUS  PHRASES  SUCH  AS,  "AIRPLANES",  "AIR  BASE. 
"NOISE",  Affo  "I-6'V  FLYlNo7^  “ 


In  analysing  verbatim  answers  recorded  on  the  questionnaire.  It  Is  necessary 
to  select  from  among  many  closely  related  categories,  the  one  which  most  nearly 
fits  the  actual  words  of  the  reapondent.  It  Is  Important,  therefore,  to  secure  as 
elesreut  an  answer  as  possible.  Special  care  nhould  always  be  taken  with  the 
following  ambiguous  words: 
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1,  AIRPLANES  -  If  a  rcipowfent  t.yt  the  ''.irpLn.."  bather  hint,  be  eure  to 

find  out: 

a)  ^*at  of  plAnes  --  "j«U"  or  "propsllsr" 

b>  In  what  way  they  bother  --  Is  it  noias  disturbance,  foar,  TV 
picture,  flicker,  vibration,  etc.  Uss  such  probss  as  "Caa  you 
tell  me  a  little  more  about  that  *  . . . .  What  do  you  moan  by 
that  7  ....  In  what  way  do  they  bother  ?  . .  .  .  Juat  what  do  they 
do  to  make  you  feel  that  way  7  ....  Can  you  give  m«  an  exam¬ 
ple?  ..." 


The  question  kae  an  important  objective,  however,  ao  be  aure  that  the  per  am  hear* 
all  of  the  pre-coded  scale  from  "excelWat"  to  "very  poor"  before  giving  *»•  ^ntwtr. 
We  want  a  measure  of  the  respondent's  generalised  feelings  about  the  area  is  which 
be  lives  before  ftt  is  possibly  colored  by  the  discussion  c *f  particular*. 

Some  people  start  right  la  to  dlacoss  particular  things  that  they  like  or  dis¬ 
like.  either  expanding  on  their  general  rating  or  without  actually  giving  it.  This 
is  perfectly  natural,  and  you  should  go  right  along  with  them- -writing  down  their 
rtssoatrs  verbatim.  Before  leaving  the  question,  however,  get  their  rating  by 
reformulating  tsi  question  as  follows:  "That  is  fine,  now,  'siting  everything  into 
consideration,  how  do  yon  fool,  etc." 


2.  Am  BASE  -  A  respondent  may  also  say,  "The  Air  Bass  is  a  nuisance."  This 

m*y  cover  a  multitude  of  items.  Be  sura  to  And  out: 

a)  WH«t  aspect  of  the  Air  Bess  is  bothersome  --  Is  it  the  jet 
planes  making  noise,  social  problems  of  baas  personnel, 
land  values,  congestion  of  population  ate.,, 

b)  In  what  way  a  particular  aspect  is  bothersome.  What  about 
the  J«:  pl«4CS  etc.  Is  disliked.  Gel  a  clear  statement  about 
the  person's  feelings. 

3.  NOISE  -  Jf  a  respondent  saya  the  "noise"  bothere  him,  find  out: 

a)  What  hind  of  noise  -  la  it  jet.  propeller,  truck  er  auto  -- 
children  -  -'Jogs  etc. •••  Ask  neutrally,  ’Vue*  what  kinds  of 
nolte  do  yco  meant" 

t>)  In  what  way  does  noise  bother  -  la  ft  alssp  interference, 
speech  or  radio  listening  --  telephone  conversation  or  jsiat 
rsst  or  relaxation.  Usa  the  neutral  probes  suggeetad  above. 

4.  LOW  FLYING  -  Very  often  a  respondent  will  use  the  term  "those 

WTf  ijing  plane*"  Find  exit: 


What  kinds  of  pis  see  he  mease 


b)  In  what  way  is  low  flying  an  aaneyaaca  la  it  the  noiee  of 
fear  wiii ch  is  Important  --or  both.  Soma  respondents  merely 
meat*  that  they  come  to  tow  that  they  are  very  loud.  Others 
mean  that  thty  are  so  lew  that  they  are  a  th-vat  is  their  pet- 
aonal  safety.  Use  the  usual  probes  *  -  "What  do  yon  mean  by 
that  t  .  *bat  about  low  flying  don't  »«•  MkoT. . .  .etc," 


V  --  THE  QUESTIONNAIRE 
A.  General  Structure  of  Questionnaire 

One  of  the  major  problems  iavc'ved  in  devising  a  standard  questionnaire  is  the 
arrangement  of  question*  in  a  nature!  sequence.  Certain  questions  frequently  stim¬ 
ulate  a  typical  pattern  of  thought  and  unless  the  questionnaire  la  organised  to  cor¬ 
respond  with  the  natural  flow  of  answers,  interviewing  problems  are  increased.  In 
analysing  the  spontaneous  pretest  interviews,  great  care  wae  taken  to  determine 
these  normal  patterns  of  retponae  and  to  adapt  them  in  the  design  of  the  question¬ 
naire. 

In  general,  the  questionnaire  is  divided  into  six  major  unite: 

1)  General  Open  discussion  about  feelings  Involved  In  living  in  the  neighborhood. 

2)  Direct  questions  about  the  noiee  environment. 

3)  Direct  questions  about  the  Air  Base  mission  said  personnel 

4)  Question*  about  overt  expressions  of  annoyance  with  and  aircraft. 

3)  Questions  shout  general  attitude*  toward  national  defense, 

6)  Background  data  on  the  characteristics  of  the  respondent. 

Each  unit  generally  has  a  similar  structure  which  begin*  with  more  general 
question*  and  proceed*  to  more  specific  direct  questions.  This  approach  gradually 
introduce*  each  topic,  permit*  a  spontaneous  discussion  of  qualified  feelings  and 
indicates  the  relative  importance  oi  venous  factors.  It  generally  puts  the  respon¬ 
dent  at  ease  since  it  permits  him  to  think  about  the  overall  features  of  the  problem 
end  to  emphasise  the  particular  aspects  which  he,  himself,  fails  are  important. 
Another  important  advantage  is  the  likelihood  that  the  general  discussion  will  include 
volintary  reports  of  some  of  the  detailed  aspect*  of  the  problem  and  it  will  appear 
lest  prying  for  the  Interviewer  to  follow  up  these  leads  with  more  specific  probes. 

It  has  been  our  frequent  experience  that  when  Interviews  begin  "cold"  with  very 
specific  and  detailed  questions,  that  respondents  become  suspicious  and  lees  will¬ 
ing  to  express  their  frank  objections. 

Following  ample  opportunity  for  spot  lentous  mention  of  airplanes  and  noises, 
a  series  of  uniform  questions  la  aakad  about  the  component  aapacta  of  thi  problem. 

If  these  disturbances  are  not  voluntarily  reported,  the  direct  questions  serve  ae  a 
last  resort.  In  this  way,  not  only  can  the  content  of  the  anewars  be  analysed  but 
the  sequence  of  different  answers  can  also  be  studied  for  salience  and  intensity  of 
feelings. 


T  the  respondin'  gcr.crr.My  r*t*.*  living  m  his  arc*  L*>«L*nt,  Guud.  or 
'•Fair,  *  you  will  pm**'  to  QsssHwn  L  *4iich  sake  a  Soot  po't'rutar  things  that  he 
likes,  then  to  Qoestioo  3.  which  ieqwru  istf-  th  ’Ui.de  that  he  doesn’t  like.  If 
Me  answer  to  Qss/tsa  1  ta  "Poo r"  or  "Very  Poo*,"  first  ask  all  parte  of  Ques¬ 
tion  3.  the  i  return  to  Question  2  and  ask  aM:  :be  things  that  he  likes.  This  order 
ha-t  keen  sound  to  ho  oaey  and  sstvrj  to  most  respondents. 

QUESTION  2:  The  aim  of  this  qoee*io#  is  to  learn  what  the  re  e  pond  err"  value  ■  in 

Ms  residential  environment.  Any  aspect  which  he  values,  social  or 
physical,  tangible  nr  »sts,i||t.  >.  U  an  appropriate  response.  You  will  observe  that 
the  Question  has  many  aepcvte  to  it.  It  sake  for  "things  you  Ilk*'."  "thing!  (hut  you 
feel  are  advantages"  nr  "that  make  Cis  a  good  pie. a  to  live."  Ail  of  these  phrases 
have  been  pretested  very  swccessfoJCy  both  as  porta  •>'.  separate  questions  and  in 
combination.  The  csmMnstion  form  Is  employed  here  to  avcH  duplication  In 
response  and  to  Mggoet  the  generally  of  our  interests.  Probe  for  "Auytlui.g 
else?"  a*  long  as  the  respondent  has  anything  to  offer.  Be  eure  to  probe  for  clear, 
intelligible  and  complete  answer*.  Th*  tendency  to  classify  and  generalise  has 
proven  tn  be  tisuhlsssms.  When  the  respondent  says  "Oh.  I  sort  of  like  the  snvi- 
ronmesrt,"  for  example,  he  hasn't  really  told  you  much.  You  will  have  to  ask, 

’Hu,  hew.  I  see,  and  ohaf  Is  it  abont  the  environment  that  you  like?"  Similarly, 
a  respondent  may  say  ’H'l  very  peaceful."  Wc'vc  found  In  pretesting  this  may 
m#Mi  th»  essence  of  noise,  or  a  comparative  social  isolation  such  that  one  Is  not 
often  disturbed  by  callers  nr  the  telephone.  It  may  also  me.w  the  slow  pace  of 
activities,  or  the  absence  a t  disagreeable,  bickering  people  In  the  vicinity.  There 
ate  many  other  specific  meanings  which  the  term  could  have  for  different  people, 
The  moral  ia  obvious:  You  must  be  alert  to  v«gu«  and  unspecific  answers  and  you 
must  probe  patiently  for  clenr  and  rpeciflc  ones.  "Wh-*»  about  the  eo*and-ao?" 
"Whet  are  you  thinking  of  particularly  *"  "What  sort  of  thing  do  you  have  in  mind?" 
"Can  you  tell  me  a  liule  more  about  it  >'•  etc.,  are  examples  ol  neutral  probe* 
that  you  can  use. 

Don  It,  en  the  other  hand,  pursue  ana  we  re  which  are  actually  l»  *elevant  to  the 
question.  Keep  is  mind  that  we  are  interested  to  learning  about  things  which  affect 
the  respondent's  satisfaction  with  living  where  he  does.  Conditions  which  contribute 
to  personal  happiness  but  which  have  no  particular  connection  with  hie  residence  -- 
since  'hex  would  obtain  no  matter  where  he  resided  —  Uke  a  "happy  marriage"  oir 
"my  wonderful  children"  --  are  not  actually  relevant  to  the  question.  Record  all 
such  responses,  hut  probe  for  further  feelings  in  terms  of  "living  around  here.  " 

NOTE:  You  will  find  that  a  question  about  "things  you  like"  will  sometimes 
prompt  the  respondent  spontaneously  to  tell  you  about  something  he  doesn’t  like. 
This  is  perfectly  all  right.  Don't  cut  him. off.  Probe  for  a  clear  picture  of  what 
he  has  in  mind.  When  you  resume  your  questioning,  however,  return  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  question  sequence  you  were  following  before  fie  digressed.  A  suggested 
transitional  phrase  might  be,  "I  see.  Now.  are  there  im  olher  things  you 
like 

QUESTION  V  As  in  Question  2,  both  parts  of  Question  3  have  the  sunt  general 
s/m  --  to  learn  the  sources  of  dis  satis  faction  to  th#  respondent  in 
Ms  residential  *  nviiwneat.  Both  Parts  A  and  B  must  be  asked  of  every  respond¬ 
ent.  As  in  Question  2,  the  combination  form  has  barn  employed  for  the  sake  of 
brevity.  You  should  practice  resiling  these  questions  aloud  until  you  can  deliver 
them  smoothly  and  naturally  —  without  giving  undue  stress  to  particular  phrases 
and  under#*  res  sing  other  parts  of  the  question. 

Keep  in  mind  here,  too,  that  not  all  factors  which  affect  the  life  satisfaction  of 
the  respondent  --  an  unhappy  marriage,  illness  uncomplicated  by  climate,  etc,  -  - 
are  connected  with  his  residence,  and  such  response*  should  not  be  pursued  *' 
length.  Rather,  you  will  have  to  shift  the  emphasis  Co  things  connected  with  "living 
around  here",  as  discussed  earlier  for  Question  2. 

It  cannot  he  stressed  too  emphatically  that  you  will  have  :o  be  on  your  guard 
against  vague  and  general  nnswcis  to  all  parts  of  Question  1.  Beware  of  too  easily 
arespling  uns-word  answers,  which  all  too  often  seem  plausible  enough  in  the  inter¬ 
view  situation  but  are  later  found  to  lie  hopelessly  vagus.  In  response  to  Q.  3-A, 
for  exempts,  the  respondent  mey  say  emphatically  "The  neighbors"  in  a  tons  and 
manner  that  suggests  that  he  expects  you  to  know  exactly  what  he  means.  But 
what,  in  fart,  doe*  he  mean?  Are  they  over-friendly  or  not  friendly  enough?  T>v» 
old  or  too  young**  Do  they  make  too  much  noise  or  don’t  they  like  people  (like  him) 
who  make  noise ’  Probe  --  "Uh  huh,  n>w  could  you  tell  me,  whet  is  it  about  the 
neighbors  (you  don’t  like)?"  etc. 


B.  SPECIFIC  QUESTIONS 

•QUESTION  l:  This  question  is  an  "easy  opener",  It  ties  in  vsry  neatly  with  your 

explanation  of  the  purpose  of  the  interview  and  helps  to  set  with  res¬ 
pondent  at  ««*«  right  at  the  outset  with  s  simple  end  familiar  topic  of  discussion. 


Certain  answers  seem  clear  enough  on  first  hearing,  for  example:  "The  heavy 
traffic  on  this  corner  Is  pretty  annoying".  But  again,  the  question  ia,  what  Is  the 
specific  annoyance  --  what  la  It  about  the  traffic  that  Is  annoying?  There  are  aev- 
eral  possibilities,  any  or  all  of  which  may  apply  for  a  particular  respondent. 
Among  these  are  vibrations  of  the  house,  interference  with  hearing  other  desired 
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sounds,  the  danger  involved  in  crossing  the  street  for  the  respondent  himself  or 
other  member*  of  his  household,  and  so  on.  Remember  always  probe  vague  answers 
such  as:  "Airplanes,  Air  Base,  Noise  and  Low  Flying.  '* 

Caution:  while  it  has  been  stressed  above  that  you  must  probe  conscientiously 
for  clear  statement  of  the  nature  of  the  "dislike,"  "annoyance"  or  "disagreeable 
condition,"  you  must  exercise  reasonable  caution  to  avoid  going  too  far  into  details 
uith  respect  to  questioning  about  various  aspects  of  noise  and  aircraft  matters  at 
this  stage  of  the  interview.  Unfortunately,  if  the  respondent  goes  into  considera¬ 
ble  detail  in  describing  his  feelings  about  aircraft  operations  in  the  vicinity  of  his 
residence  he  frequently  becomes  uneasy  later  on  wj.rn  this  mrtter  la  taken  up 
intensively  in  the  battery  of  direct  and  detailed  "airplane"  and  "noise"  questions. 

On  this  account,  caution  is  necessary  in  exploring  these  subjects  in  the  early  part 
of  the  interview.  On  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  major  purposes  of  these  open  ques¬ 
tions  is  to  permit  the  respondent  to  volunteer  his  feelings  about  aircraft  operations 
and  other  noise  sources  freely  and  tn  describe  them  in  the  context  of  other  environ¬ 
ments!  'irtum stances  which  are  sources  of  satisfaition  or  of  dissatisfaction  of 
him.  Therefore,  when  you  feel  the  respondent  ha*  gotten  his  most  important  feel- 
’ V, c *  "off  his  cheat"  proceed  to  Q,  4. 

The  following  example  will  illustrate  an  adequate  series  of  probes! 

Ri  The  airport 

I:  Mn  hmm  --  what  la  it  about  ths  airport  that  you  don't  like  t 

K:  It's  a  nuisance. 

I:  How  do  you  mean? 

Rr  Welt,  it's  those  darn  airplanes  1  You'd  think  they  wero  going  to  come 
through  the  roof! 

•i  1  see,  tell  me  some  more  about  that  --  1  want  to  be  sure  I  know  Just 
what  you  mean. 

R:  Well,  what  more  can  I  aay? 

I;  Well  you  cay  you'd  think  they  were  going  to  come  through  the  roof  -- 

Rt  Yeah,  well  what  1  had  in  mind  there  it  mainly  the  noise.  Ho^asl,  t&aia- 
times  you  can't  hear  youraelf  think  when  the*  coma  over  lit;ii  that. 
There's  alao  a  fear  that  they  might  not  make  it  someday  liho  they  never 
h»v*  hn<$  t  real  serious  accident  around  here,,,. not  yet. 

li  Have  we  overlooked  anything. ,,  .(Part  B  of  Q.  1) 


Probed  sufficiently?  In  yur  Judgment,  yea.  The  respondent  will  have  many 
later  opportunities  to  amplify,  clarify  (and  even  contradict)  hia  feelings  about  alr- 
,  lanes,  the  way  in  which  the  noise  bothers  him,  the  hasard  of  airplane  operations 
and  hi*  feelings  about  that,  etc.  At  this  point,  however,  we  have  what  we  need  to 
•atufy  the  objectives  of  this  question  area  and  would  be  content  to  proceed,  the 
respondent  permitting. 

Re  sure  to  ask  Part  B  of  all  respondent  a.  It  is  a  summary-type  probe  and 
iugge'.U  iTT-Tt  we  are  ic.tcrestpl  In  all  kinds  of  problems,  frequently,  a  respondent 
may  be  quite  bothe.cd  bv  something  but  will  be  reluctant  to  discuss  it  because  he 
feels  nothing  ran  be  (tone  about  It.  We  are  Interested  in  finding  out  whether  such 
feelings  of  futility  affect  Air  Base  problems. 

UU  Kh  riON4.  This  is  a  direct  question  about  the  presence  of  "dangerous  conditions" 
"'''h*""'  In  iMs  area,  It  Is  neutral,  however,  in  that  It  does  not  auggest  any 
particular  type  of  danger,  )(  |k«  respondent  anewers  that  there  are  come  dangers 
In  the  area,  circle  Coda  I,  and  aak  Part  B.  (1  the  answer  Is,  "This  is  a  very  safe 
place",  circle  code  0  and  procaed  to  Q.  %.  Ifjl  says,  "it's  very  safe,  except  for 
the  jets'  ,  circle  code  I,  add  "Jets"  under  Part  B,  and  probe,  "what  do  you  mean  by 
that?" 

In  Part  B,  probe  for  a  clear  statement  of  the  hind#  of  dangerous  situations.  It 
could  be  traffic,  a  hole  or  pit,  lack  of  atrset  lights,  etc,  it  also  may  be  tke  first 
mention  of  the  danger  of  Jet  or  propeller  planes.  Do  not  go  into  details  about 
annoyance  with  Jei  or  propeller  planes,  but  be  sure  to  gel  a  clear  at. .'ament  about 
the  way  In  whlrh  they  are  dangers. 

QUESTION  4i  TMa  question  asks  for  a  rating  af  aeveral  specific  aspects  of  the 

-rt-r— r-f-f-  f p , * a  residential  area,  Ha,  himself,  may  or  may  not  have 
brought  up  ln*»»  mailers  earlier,  In  any  event,  he  geta  a  chance  tn  consider  them 
nnw,  The  question  constitutes  the  second  screening  device  to  the  respondent  to  tell 
us  about  all  of  his  likes  and  dislikes  in  hia  residential  situation, 

It  R  doesn't  volunteer  one  of  the  five  categories,  probe,  o.g, ,  "Would  you  aay 
this  area  was  »efy  good,  good,  fair,  poor,  or  very  poor  In  terms  of  its  achools?" 
Then  « id- Is  tht  appropriate  rode  number  and  proceed  to  the  neul  item. 

If  H  answer’  ambiguously,  "Well,  lit  pretty  good,"  piJie,  "Would  you  aay  vary 
gmst,  or  IslfT-  Conversely,  if  he  says,  "It's  not  ao  good,  "  or  "pretty  bau , 

probe,  Would  you  say  fair,  poor  or  very  oonr t " 


If  R  qualifies  hie  answer,  record  the  qualification  aa  a  voluntary  comment  and 
continue  as  follows,  "Well,  taking  everything  into  consideration,  would  you  say  it's 
very  good  etc?" 

In  Part  A  if  R  says,  "I'm  a  housewife  and  have  no  job  away  from  home, "  ask, 
"Well,  how  about  your  husband's  work?" 

If  R  is  retired  and  there  is  no  other  "main  earner"  in  the  household,  ask  "Well 
considering  most  people  who  live  around  here  how  would  you  rate  this  area  in  terms 
of  being  close  to  their  work  etc. . . .  ?  " 

Likewise,  in  Part  B  if  R  has  no  children  in  school,  and  says,  "1  don't  know," 
probe,  "Well,  from  what  you've  heard  from  neighbors  and  others,  how  would  you 
rate  the  schools?" 

QUESTION  6:  This  question  Sims  at  R's  overall  assessment  of  the  noise  level  in  his 
evidential  environment.  If  R  q*1  .••Ties  his  answer,  "It's  generally 
quiet",  except  for  those  planes  or  trucks"  r*rord  the  comment  and  probe,  "I  see, 
j*clud.?g  all  the  different  noises  —  etc?"  Be  sure  to  get  an  overall  rating. 

QUESTION  7:  This  question  deal*  with  R's  overall  feelings  about  airplanes,  and  is 
...  divided  into  seven  parts. 

Parta  A-D  record  whet'1,  r  R  aver  hears  particular  noises.  Parta  E-C  record 
R  'a  feelings  of  annoyance  them. 

Parta  A-D:  We  are  interested  in  recording  whtH-  -r  FI  sometimes  or  ever  hears 

a  particular  noise.  The  term  "again"  la  ins?' ted  parenthetically 
because  R  may  have  mentioned  some  of  the  noiles  earlier.  Be  surC  ,j  ge»  a  com¬ 
plete  Hating  on  this  question  because  Parts  E-G  are  skipped  if  R  reports  never 
hearing  a  particular  noisa. 

Aak  P«rt  A  first  and  circle  code  R  under  Part  A  if  the  answer  Is  Yes,  or  Code 
"O"  if  No,  Then  ask,  Parts  B,  C  and  D  and  circle  the  appropriate  codes  for  "Yea" 
or  "Nn"  answers. 

If  R  says  Yal  Id  Par?  »,  ask  for  the  types  of  noises  R  has  in  mind  situ  list  them 
on  the  blank  line. 

Parts  E-Cii  Th*«(  pi  Dated  to  the  first  noia,  bMrrf  (first  R  circled),  and  ash  part  E 
for  that  hula*.,  invert  the  name  of  the  nnlae  heart  ««  follows:  (If  19-R 
is  circled)  "Does  the  noise  of  the  planes  In  flight  bother  or  annoy  you  very  much-- 
rtc?"  Circle  the  code  number  corresponding  to  the  appropriate  answer  end  proceed 
directly  to  Part  F  ar  G,  If  R  is  bothered  and  code  1-3  is  cirrled  (single  sslsiUk) 
ask  Part  F,  Inserting  "very"* much,"  "moderttely"  or  "only  a  little"  aa  appropriate, 
ir  R  la  not  bothered  or  don't  make  a  decision  and  Code  4  or  3  is  circled,  skip  Part  F 
and  ask  Part  G.  Then  go  back  snd  ask  Part  E,  for  the  second  ndiav  heard,  etc, 

If  R  starts  to  elaborate  his  feelings  record  his  comments  but  don't  tncouragt 
lengthy  details.  If  he  dietingulshea  between  different  kinds  of  planes,  tell  him  ws 
ire  concerned  with  both  Jets  end  propeller  planes  and  the  effects  oi  either  or  both 

on  his  feelings. 


QU  ES  riON  B:Thia  is  one  of  the  most  important  questions  in  the  survey  since  it  pin¬ 
points  the  activities  affected  by  the  different  noises  and  It's  feeling* 
about  each  Interference.  If  jl  Indicates  that  he  has  already  mentioned  some  of  the 
items  on  previous  questionsTindirate  that,  "It  is  important  to  find  out  the  extent 
of  the  dist  irbances. . .  that  Is  why  we  are  aaking  about  them  again  in  this  way. "  Try 
to  use  a  conversational  tone  and  humor  R  when  you  repeat  Ihe  categories.  If  the 
number  of  specific  selections  appears  tj  be  tiresome  to  R  you  might  aay,  for  exam¬ 
ple  on  E  ami  auhaequent  parts  of  this  question,  "How  dors  this  interference  make 
you  feel  ••  you  know  the  categories  -  *  very  annoyed ,  moderately  annoyed,  a  little 
annoyed  ,  o  *■_:>*  sn't  annoy  yon  at  all?"  “ 

In  Mart  D,  ask  Parts  1)2-3  only  if  code  I  la  circled  in  part  Dl  (R  has  TV  set). 

In  Mart  F.  emphasise  the  "listening"  vs  "picture  Interference," 

QUESTION  9:  This  is  a  second  opportunity  for  It  spontaneously  to  report  his  feel¬ 
ings  about  airplanes.  Question  B  covered  the  topic  tn  detail  but  you 
shouldn't  be  surprised  if  this  question  pr  duces  a  different  delayed  response. 

Remember,  the  question  Is  "ever  feel  there  is  any  danger,"  If  R  say*  only 
once  In  a  while,  circle  Code  I  for  "Yes"  and  proceed  to  Q.  10. 

Thl*  **Hei  of  qtvallons  Inquires  about  the  purposes  and  Important* 
of  the  lore  I  Air  ?.ase.  If  R  wants  to  know  what  we  mean  by  "lobs," 
say,  "You  know,  what  do  they  have  the  planes  hers  for  . . , ,  What  ihry  are  supposed 
to  be  doing  w  hen  they  fly  around  he  re  9  ,  , , ,  “  etc. 

All  four  parts  of  this  question  (A*D)  must  he  asked. 

In  Mart  B,  we  are  intereated  in  the  Importance  of  the  Base  to  the  immediate 
locality  as  distinguished  from  Us  Importance  |o  Ihe  defense  of  Ihe  general  region. 
Whenever  "name  of  area"  appears  in  parenthesis,  insert  the  name  ol  the  locality. 

In  Marts  (!  and  D,  In*  hide  direct  spending  by  Ihe  Air  Base  or  by  civilian  snd 
military  j.e.tnonnel  who  are  paid  by  the  Atr~Kase; 
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CUES  HON  II.  Thu  is  the  firnt  direct  question  about  the  con  aid  erateness  of  Air 

Fort  **  pilot*.  While,  xr  don't  a*k  R  to  explain  why  he  feels  the  way  be 
do**,  he  may  volunteer  turh  comment*.  Record  them  and  proceed  to  Q.  12. 

If  R  want*  to  know  what  we  mean  by  "feeling*  and  comforts,"  »ay,  "You  know, 
could  i hey  fly  differently  and  create  Imi  disturbance?" 

QUESTION  12;  The  previous  question  dealt  with  the  intention*  and  conalderatenee* 
of  Air  Base  pilot*.  Thia  question  concerns  the  physical  possibili¬ 
ties  of  reducing  noise  and  danger.  Does  anyone  have  the  te  -finical  knowledge  to 
improve  the  situation  where  it  is  bothersome?  Again,  a  distinction  may  be  made 
between  noise  and  danger.  Record  the  qualification  and  if  eifhtr  one  can  be  redxced 
circle  Code  1  and  proceed  to  Q.  13.  Don't  accept  a  lasy  'Vion't  know.”  Reassure  R 
by  telling  him,  "Of  course  we  may  not  know  how  it*#  done,  bo*  irom  what  you've”* 
heard  or  read,  do  you  think  . . .  etc.  »" 

11  R  feels  no  one  knows  hew  to  reduce  the  noise  and  danger  at  the  present  time, 
circle  7ode  2  and  ask  Part  ft,  A  "don't  know"  should  be  treated  like  a  "no"  -«sp<ms* 
£mi  Part  B  should  be  asked. 

Part  B  attempts  to  distinguish  between  temporary  futility  and  total  futility,  k 
may  not  know  the  answer  now  but  does  he  or  does  he  not  expect  that  a  solution  wffi 
'be  lound  in  a  few  years? 

QUESTION  13:  This  question  dalvea  Into  two  specific  aspect  a  of  pilot  considerate- 
nasa  •  low  flying  and  noisa  oi  pl»«i.  If  R  says  he  doeen*t  know 
enough  about  Hying  to  answar,  tell  him  that  there  are  no  right  or  wrong  answers. 

It's  Just  his  opinion,  what  ha  belisvet  the  situation  to  be. 


QUESTION  24;  This  'juration  is  asked  of  ell  persons  whether  or  not  they  are  bothered 
by  airplanes.  If*  a  projection-type  question  which  asks  them  to 
imagine  mm  assumed  situation  awl  to  report  their  reaction  to  it.  We  are  concerned 
w  th  a  summary  measure  of  "resdinea*  to  act’  under  a  variety  of  circumstance*. 

Some  people  may  be  so  literal-minded  that  they  will  bale  at  ac-repting  the  sug¬ 
gested  assumptions.  U  they  say,  "But  they  (the  neighbors)  aren't  bothered  by  the 
airplanes,"  reassure  |l  by  saving.  "Well,  just  suppose  they  wars,  and  Ihsy  asked 
you  to  sign  --  do  you  think  that  you  would  very  likely. ,*ti  ?■'  If  further  reassur¬ 
ance  is  needed,  explain.  We  are  interested  in  fuming  out  how  different  people 
would  express  themselves  in  different  situations." 

Be  patient  ard  alert  to  "I  guess  so"  answers.  Remember,  k  may  not  have  ever 
thought  of  doing  the  'hinge  we  are  asking  him  to  evaluate  Give  him  time  and  repeat 
the  categories  alowty,  so  he  can  make  a  rounder*  i  selection.  In  most  cases,  R 
will  ee-er  into  the  "game"  of  supposing  am  gv  right  thru  the  list  without  a  question, 
But  if  h*  hesitates,  take  the  time  to  explain  *h*t  there  are  no  "right  and  wrong" 
answer*  ..  that  we  are  merely  interested  in  hit  own  feelings  about  these  things, 

QUES  f  fOW  15:  Thia  la  an  easy  "change  of  pace"  question  about  R'e  expectations 

mi  moving  and  tl.e  iLiui  of  ,iis  plans.  If  R  experts  to  move,  circle 
Code  I  and  ask  part  ft  b>  «»t  B.  we  are  interested  in  finding  out  if  R  has  a  def¬ 
inite  time  and  place  mo**,  or  whether  he  is  Jest  looking. 

QUESTION  Ik  Thia  Is  a  straightforward  qoeeiiu/-  on  the  threat  of  war  and  the 
importance  of  tmfiding  up  onr  arms  program  a.  Repeat  the  cate¬ 
gories  of  .  strongly  agree,  ur«o.  disagree,  strongly  disagree  -  aiovlysoR 
caa  dieting  each  category.  If  R  starts  to  anewer  before  you  finish  reading 
the  categorU  *  repeat  the  question,  before  recording  Ms  answer. 


QUESTION  14:  This  is  a  parallel  question  to  Q.  II,  and  concerns  the  Air  Base  offi¬ 
cials.  If  R.  wants  to  know  "what  officials,"  answer.  "Too  know,  the 
officials  in  charge  of  the  way  the  Base  is  run." 

QUkoTiON  15:  flails  of  Air  Base  management  and  the  avoldabilBy  of  disturbances 
by  proper  Air  Bass  regulation*  are  probed  in  this  question.  Ail 
four  parts  A-D  must  be  asked.  If  the  answer  is  "aosnetimea,"  circle  the  code  foe 
"yea."  In  Part  D,  we  ars  imefected  in  any  action  other  than  change  of  flight  path, 
fly  higher  or  fly  quieter.  If  R  repeats  unu  of  these  three,  probe,  "la  there  any 
other  thing  the  officials  can  do?" 

QUESTION  16:  Thia  is  a  summary  question  about  Pilot  obedience  of  Air  Base  regu¬ 
lations.  Again  reassure  ft,  jr  necessary,  that  we  want  Ms  own 
honset  feelings  -  whatever  the  situation  may  be  V.  R  qualifies  his  anawar,  "Some 
pilots  break  the  rule*  -  but  moat  don't,"  recorc  answer  and  repeat  question  in 
terms  of  "most  of  the  pilots.  " 

QUESTION  17:  This  question  concerns  R^«  actual  complaint  behavior. 

In  Part  A,  emphasise  the  hypothetical  nature  of  the  question.  If  |l  says,  "but 
I'm  not  really  bothered,"  answer,  "I  realize  that,  but  we  want  to  know  if  you  were 
bothered,  whether  you  feel  it  would  do  any  good. . ,  .etc.  ••  ” 

Ask  Part  B  of  ail  persona.  If  the  answer  to  Part  B  is  "Yes,"  ask  Part  C.  If 
the  answer  is  "tToi "  skip  to  Q.  19. 


If  tha  snswer  tc  Part  C.  is  "Yea."  ask  C2t  if  "No."  ask  C3.  If  R  asks." What 
do  you  mean,  did  it  do  any  good?"  answer,  "Well,  did  it  improve  the  situation  or 
not?" 

QUESTIONS  18-21:  If  R  reports  he  doesn't  know  how  his  neighbors  feel,  don't  acrept 
a  "lasy  don't  know"  right  away.  Our  pretests  show  that  some 
people  art  reluctant  to  rapert  ok  «  neighbor's  feelings,  perhaps  because  they  feet 
it's  tike  gossiping.  Reassure  R  that  "We're  not  interested  in  having  you  quota  your 
neighbors  --  we're  not  checking  up  on  them  --  but  we're  Just  interested  in  what  your 
impression  is  of  your  neighbors '  reactions  to  the  airplanes. ...  Just  from  what  you've 
Heard  or  discussed  with  them." 

QUESTION  19:  If  ft  saya,  "I  don’t  know  of  any  neighbors  aver  complaining, "  circle 
cb3e  2  (No).  We  want  to  find  out  whether  R  evar  beard  of  any  neigh¬ 
bors  taking  action.  If  R  says,  however,  "I  really  don't  know  whether  they  have  or 
not,  "  indicating  uncertainly,  circle  code  3  for  D.  K, 

QUESTION  20;  Concerns  ft  belief  in  the  willingness  of  netghbore  to  get  together  for 
a  common  object.  Stress  the  hypothetical  question,  "Suppoxe  they 
were  bothered. , . .  etc,  " 

QUESTION  22;  Concerns  the  existence  of  local  groups  that  taka  an  interest  in  such 
Civic  problems  as  airplane  noise  and  safety  and  RJa  affiliation  with 

them. 


OUBTIOH  *7:  TV*  .tt.mpo  to  ..ukli.h  fwlia*,  .bout  lb.  r.l.tiv. 

iaqtoftear.  of  tb.  different  branch.,  of  the  armed  fore.  Tl.«  quo.- 
tion  approerhre  the  problem  in  terms  of  military  effectiveness. 

While  R  is  asked  fsr  a  selection  among  the  four  major  branches  w  Uit  armed 
forces,  if  R  refuse  a  to  distinguish  among  them,  stating  chat  they  are  equally  import¬ 
ant.  cirri*  Code  9. 

QUESTION  29:  Thia  is  the  last  opinion  question  about  the  Air  Force  and  in  a  sense 

la  a  summary  measure  of  ITs  feelings.  While  it  is  a  pre-codad  ques¬ 
tion,  be  sure  to  record  any  i  etc  vent  comments  which  explain  R*a  selection. 

In  Part  B.  note  that  the  question  is  not  in  terms  of  R's  welfare,  but  in  terms 
**•  perception  of  the  general  welfare  of  moat  people  UTthe  ar*.e.  If  R  qualifies 
his  answers,  use  the  standard  probes  to  secure  an  overall  selection  of  “extremely 
good,  "  "good"  or  "not  good." 


QUESTION  29:  Thia  is  the  first  of  the  questions  about  respondent  characteristics. 

Use  the  introductory  phrase  printed  on  the  questionnaire  to  aasMra 
R  that  we  are  almost  finished.  If  necessary,  we  have  also  found  it  helpful  to  explain 
Hie  purposes  of  these  "background"  questions  a*  follows.  "You  know  all  of  your 
•newer*  are  strictly  confidential.  They  ere  put  on  tabulating  cards  and  combined 
with  arawer#  from  many  other  people.  But  to  help  in  the  analysis  of  answers,  the 
office  hat  to  know  something  about  the  people  we  talk  to  -  -  that’s  why  we  have 
these  questions  about  yourself.  " 

In  Question  29,  we  want  to  know  how  often  people  are  around  tha  neighborhood 
and  are  exposed  to  the  airpianea.  If  R  gives  a  qualified  answer,  tell  him,  "Well 
we're  not  interested  in  any  single  day  or  week  --  but  in  general,  would  you  say  you 
are  usually. ...  etc?” 


Biter  ly  .;  codm,  a  separate  one  for  morning,  afternoon,  evening,  and  nj|ht, 

QUESTION  30-  The  question  concerns  £'*  length  of  residence  over  tha  peat  three 
yeara.  If  R  hat  lived  at  hi*  present  address  leas  then  a  year, 
enter  the  number  of  months  end  cross  out  the  word  "years"  and  enter  "month*" 
over  it. 

If  R  has  lived  at  his  present  address  leas  than  three  years,  aak  Parts  B-D, 
Under  Part  B,  get  the  name  of  the  neighborhood,  if  it  is  a  neighborhood  of  the  same 
area,  otherwise,  the  name  of  the  town  and  state  will  be  sufficient. 


If  R_*a  present  length  of  residence  plus  the  time  he  lived  at  the  place  "before 
moving  here”  still  total*  leas  chan  3  years,  aak  Parts  E-G.  Since  Part  E  I*  com - 
parable  to  Part  B.  the  above  comments  also  apply  here, 

QUESTION  II;  Thia  is  a  listing  of  the  family  and  related  groups.  Enter  the  total 

number  of  persons  living  in  the  house,  whether  or  not  they  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family;  i.e.  lodgers,  friends,  ate.  Under  the  column  heading,  "Relation 
to  Respondent",  start  with  R  and  o»#rrihe  the  relationship  to  R,  ,  ,  ,  I.  e.  wife  -  - 
mother-in-law,  ate.  List  the  relationships  of  all  other  pera  onr  living  in  the  houss. 


If  R  asks,  "What  do  you  maan  by  local  groups  ur  organisations  ?"  anawar,  "Wall, 
you  know,  any  civic  groups,  property  owner  associations  --  any  clubs  that  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  local  community  problems," 

If  £  says  the  r#  are  such  groups,  circle  Cod*  1  and  aak  Part  ft. 

If  R’s  answer  is  there  ar*  no  such  groups  or  "I  don't  know  of  any  groups, " 
circle  code  2  (No),  and  skip  to  5,  ii, 


For  each  person  listed  including  "ie|/,  "  circle  "M"  if  he  ia  a  male  or  "F"  if 
■  he  is  a  female,  enter  his  approximate  age  as  of  his  last  birthday,  and  'vhether  ha 
Is  whitr  (W)  or  non-white  (N.  W,  ).  Mexicans  are  included  in  the  "while"  category, 
While  Negroes,  Chinese  end  other  Orientals  are  Included  as  "non- white*.  M 

One  comment  about  "Age"  is  in  order.  Some  people  believe  that  women  are 
ecperlally  reluctant  to  reveal  the|r  age*  to  polluter*.  In  general,  this  is  not  true, 
You  will  find  that  If  your  introduction  preceeding  Q,  29  w*«  made  properly*,  *hst  It 
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«vitl  rr  a!izr  wc  are  no:  prying  but  are  interested  in  getting  these  personal  fact*  lor 
statistical  pm-poagg  only.  If  necessary,  reassure  R  about  our  purposes.  You  will 
note  the  huggr stecPprobe  printed  on  the  questionnaire  is  purposely  vague,  "About 
how  old  is  ?**  Indicate  that  we  only  want  the  approximate  age  --  not  the  actual 

birthday,  etc.’  If  R  still  refuses  to  reveal  his  age,  eater  your  best  guess  in  parenthe¬ 
sis  (  )  and  put  the  letter  "I"  for  interviewer  neat  to  it, 

QUE5  HON  32:  We  are  concerned  only  with  years  c 4  formal  schooling  --  usually 

eight  years  of  grammar  school,  four  years  of  high  school,  and  four 
year*  of  college.  Do  not  conn*  trade  schools,  correspondence  or  adult  education 
courses.  Circle  the  one  code  that  describes  the  number  of  years  of  formal  schooling 
the  person  had. 

QUESTION  33:  Give  the  card  with  the  list  of  income  categories  and  have  Mm  select 
the  income  group  that  reflects  the  entire  family  a  earnings  from  all 
sourtes:  wages  and  salaries,  self-employment  income,  internal  sou  dividends,  pen¬ 
sion?,  relief  checks,  etc.  If  he  objects  that  he  doetn  t  know  foi  sere,  indicate  th jt 
we  only  want  his  best  guess  of  the  income  group  for  statistical  purposes  only.  If  be 
absolutely  rsiust-s  to  make  a  selection,  circle  code  "X". 

QUESTION  34:  Circle  65- A  or  65- B  whether  JR  owns  or  rents  his  honse,  and  ther  i»k 
"  ’  about  rent  or  sale  value  of  house.  If  R  says  I  he  cost  of  heat,  t*ic.  , 

varies,  indicate  we  only  want  "an  average  figure  including  summer  and  w>**er  months. ' 
By  "worth",  we  mean  how  much  would  it  sell  for  on  the  present  market. 

QUESTION  3$:  This  question  concerns  R'n  experiences  as  a  passenger  In  an  airplane. 

If  the  answer  to  Part  A  is  "Yes,"  Circle  code  "1,"  ask  Part  Band  C. 

If  "No.  "  circle  code  2  and  ask  Part  D. 

QUESTION  36:  Part  A  is  seksd  about  the  main  eamor  In  the  family.  If  R  is  to#  main 
sarner,  skip  Part  B;  if  he  Is  not  ths  main  eamsr,  ask  Part  B  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  A. 

The  precise  phrasing  of  this  item  can  best  be  left  to  you.  If  the  respondent  is  e 
man,  it  is  usually  wise  to  inquire  about  hu  occupation  and  (vnlesa  he  is  retired  or 
un.mplov'J  or  his  job  is  of  such  a  nature  to  make  you  doubtiull  to  assume  that  he  is 
the  main  «arner.  If  £  is  a  woman,  it  is  usually  best  to  ask  shout  her  husband's  job 


(*f  Q.  SI  indicates  she  has  o c»e)  or  the  main  earner's  job  if  the  answer  to  Q  II  does  not 
indicate  who  the  main  earner  is.  If  It  is  not  the  "main  earner"  and  is  temporarily 
unemployed  circle  the  code  for  "Tea,"  enter  the  comment  "temporary  unemployed  " 
and  enter  hie  naual  line  of  work  in  B2. 

Ash  Part  B  of  all  per  sow  a  who  are  not  main  earners.  If  R  is  not  working  away 

fJO  i.  Lome  circle  Code  2  and  eater  wEetSer "lie  ui  she  n  student,  retired,  a  housewife, 
chronically  ill  etc.  in  Part  B3. 

If  J*  does  hove  a  Job  away  from  horns  asm  la  not  the  main  earner,  ask  Part  B2. 

refers  to  the  person' a  liae  of  work,  the  job  he  performs.  Examples  are: 
Farm  owner.  Farm  tenant.  President,  Owner,  Manager.  Lawyer,  Physician,  Sale* 
cleffc.  Bellhop.  Domestic.  Secretary,  etc.  In  the  case  of  factory  labor,  record  the 
job  title  -  -  what  the  jeb  is  called. 

'Industry**  refers  »o  (he  type  of  business  that  employs  the  person.  Examples 
■••th  bet  Dairy  farm.  General  farm.  Real  -elate  -*r»ncy.  t'rag  store.  Bowling  alley, 
Private  p*ertic«.  Oil  company.  Tire  company,  b.rber  shop.  Private  family,  S«U- 
employrd  etc.  Do  not  record  rhe  names  o*  <  empales  and  agencies;  we  merely  want 
♦o  know  the  type  ef  bestness  or  industry  or  agriculture  which  employs  him  and  whether 
it  is  private,  gov*t  or  self-employment. 

QUESTION  %7:  If  R  ever  was  «  or  worked  for  one  of  the  military  services, 

circle  code  **!"  In  W-rt  A  and  ask  parts  B  and  C.  Under  Part  C,  code 
whether  Jt  is  now  or  "member  of  working"  for  each  branch  mentioned  In 

P»rt  B. 

QUEST! OH  IB:  This  last  question  involves  the  eaten:  of  R's  actual  business  dealings 
with  the  base. 

If  R  wants  to  know  what  we  mean  by  "business"  In  Part  B  say,  "You  know,  do  you 
set!  anything  or  perform  some  aervire  for  them.  " 

if  R  wants  to  know  who!  we  mean  by  "family."  aey.  "Your  close  family  --  Uke 
yeur  hushane.  your  sans,  or  your  father,  or  your  brother#. " 

PA  *L  N.  BORSKY 
STUDY  DIRECTOR 
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FIRST  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  NEW  INTERVIEWERS  9  JUNE  1994 

ON  NOISE  SURVEY  MS 

NATIONAL  OPINION  RESEARCH  CENTER 


GEN ERAL  INFORMATION 

All  Interviews  are  to  be  conducted  face-to-face  with  each  respondeat.  Never  inter¬ 
view  anyone  over  the  phone. 

Ths  respondent  should  never  be  permitted  to  read  the  questionnaire,  or  to  fill  it 
out  himself.  The  interviewer  asks  the  questions  and  records  the  person's  answers. 

Never  interview  people  in  groups.  Try  to  avoid  interviewing  any  person  in  the 
presence  of  another. 

No  substitutes  or  assistants  are  allowed  to  do  your  work.  If  you  cannot  do  the 
assignment  yourself,  contact  the  Held  supervisor  Immediately  and  hold  all  mater¬ 
ials  until  you  hear  from  him. 

All  NORC  questionnaire#  and  material#  ars  confidential.  Problem#  about  the  work 
should  b«  discussed  only  with  ue. 

Do  not  reveal  the  results  of  your  Interviews,  nor  the  answers  of  any  particular 
respondent,  to  anyone  except  NORC. 

WHERE  TO  INTERVIEW 

Ordinarily,  all  of  your  interviews  will  be  conducted  in  homes,  where  the  respond¬ 
ent  will  be  more  at  ease. 

HOW  TO  INTERVIEW 

Make  your  approach  briefly  and  caaually.  Go  diractly  into  ths  first  question  as 
quickly  as  possible,  with  ths  very  minimum  of  explanation. 

Introduce  yourself  by  saying  something  like  this:  "Hello.  I'm  from  the  Opinion 
Research  Center  at  ths  University  of  Chicago.  Ws  ars  doing  a  study  on  how  people 
feel  about  living  in  different  places,  and  !'d  like  to  get  eorr.^  of  your  views,  " 

Aim  to  interview  every  individual  you  approach.  Explain  that  no  names  are  taken, 
that  people's  opinions  are  important  in  a  democracy. 


Your  attitude  at  all  times  should  he  friendly,  conversational  and  impartial.  Take 
all  opteloea  1»  stride.  Never  show  surprise  at  a  person 's  answer,  nor  reveal  your 
own  opinion#. 

Remember  that  the  interviewer  is  fundamentally  a  reporter.  Your  job  is  simply  to 
obtain  answers  to  the  questions,  and  to  rsport  those  answers  faithfully. 

Keep  the  res  pendent  on  ths  point.  Discourage  Irrelevant  conversation. 

Ask  all  questions  exactly  as  they  are  worded  on  the  questionnaire,  and  in  tha  same 
order. 

Do  not  expiate  a  quaetion  or  elaborate  upon  It.  If  the  respondent  does  not  under¬ 
stand  the  question,  repeat  it  slowly  with  proper  emphasis.  Your  survsy  specifica¬ 
tions  suggest  specific  explanatory  probes. 

Do  not  accept  as  final  aaewore,  replies  that  do  not  specifically  answer  the  question. 
In  such  eases,  repeat  the  qaestloa,  or  tell  the  respondent  you're  not  quite  sure 
what  he  means. 

Avoid  qualified  answers  (Vfc!!,  It  depends")  by  pressing  for  an  opinion.  "Yfoll, 
taking  everything  into  consideration"  or  "Ota  the  basis  c  '  He  way  things  look  now.  " 

Do  not  accept  a  "Don't  know"  answer  until  you  have  first  repeated  the  question  and 
emphasised  that  you  want  "Juat  your  own  opinion.  " 

Indicate  ths  respondent 'e  ir*v?r  by  circling  the  particular  code  number  that  comes 
closest  to  his  opinion  on  the  question.  Do  not  use  X's  or  checks. 

Use  a  soft  pencil  (preferably  a  No.  2)  to  mark  your  questionnaires. 

Chi  free  answer  questions  (where  the  question  la  "open"  and  no  selection  of  cods 
numbers  Is  provided),  write  down  the  person's  answer  word  for  word.  In  his  own 
language.  Do  not  presume  to  summarise  or  paraphrase. 

Never  suggest  a  possible  answer,  nor  help  the  respondent  to  arrive  at  any  partic  • 
uler  answer.  Let  him  express  his  own  opinions  in  his  own  way. 
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Throughout  the  interview,  be  on  your  toes  to  write  down  any  pertinent  comment*  or 
elaboration*  on  hi*  opinion  that  the  respondent  volunteer*.  Write  these  worn  for  word. 

Inspect  each  questionnaire  carefully,  question  by  question,  to  catch  any  error*  or 
omission*.  Do  thin  immediately  after  you  finish  the  interview,  and  preferably  before 
you  leave  the  premises.  Be  sure  it  i*  filled  in  completely  and  accurately  before  ynu 
(to  on  to  your  next  respondent.  Do  not  wait  till  you  get  home  to  do  this. 

Never  recopy  your  interviews. 

Approved  abbreviation*  that  are  universally  accepted  and  self  evident  will  be  allowed. 
SPECIFICATIONS,  TIME  AND  EXPENSE  ft EPORT,  INTER VIEW JJt'S  BEKOgT 

Specification*  (specific  instructions)  are  enc  losed  with  the  materials  already  given 
to  you. 

These  should  be  studied  carefully,  word  for  word,  before  you  start  out  on  ynur  assign¬ 
ment.  NOPO  pay*  you  for  this  studying  time. 

Interviewers  find  it  Important  to  review  the  specifications  after  they  have  comple-.  d 
each  phase  of  the  assignment  to  make  sure  they  are  following  the  correct  procedure  on 
every  aspect  oi  the  job. 

All  time  and  expenses  must  be  billed  on  NORC  Time  and  Expense  Reports,  and 
returned  along  with  your  completed  interviews. 

Checks  are  sent  to  interviewers  from  the  Chicago  office,  usually  about  one  week  after 
corny .t«t ion  of  the  survey. 

IMPORTANT!  ! 

Re  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  Instructions  before  you  oveo  try  to  interview. 
INTRODUCING  YOURSELF 

Introduce  ycirrrlf  in  the  shortest  possible  way.  Memoriae  the  introduction  noted  on 
Page  1  of  these  instructions. 

If  you're  not  sure  whether  your  respondent  is  of  age.  you  might  substitute  the  follow¬ 
ing  for  the  last  sentence  of  the  introduction: 

"1  want  to  interview  an  adult  member  of  your  family  --  anyone  It  y*ors 
old  or  over.  The  first  question  is..." 

"The  first  question  is,,."  is  included  to  emphasise  that  you  should  get  is«  Interview 
started  just  a*  r„un  a*  you  can.  In  this  way.  yov  avoid  tedioCl  *  t  planet  ions  and  the 
'  U  »  busy"  reaction.  If  someone  asks  how  long  it  will  take,  him  that  it  will 

only  take  about  20  minutes.  After  you  have  started,  *ost  respondents  will  forget  all 

•ut>  »i  fhe  time. 

£*»  questions  about  sponsorship,  talk  to  the  respondent  about  NORC.  (You  have  been 
supplied  with  pamphlets;  give  one  if  necessary.)  Explain  that  NORC  is  a  non-profit 
Oighh.  ation,  and  we  do  these  surveys  all  the  time  all  over  the  country.  Don't  talk 
about  the  content  of  the  study  --  let  the  questions  do  that. 

1/  anyone  asks  "Why  rne?"§  say  "The  statisticians  in  the  Chicago  office  tall  me  where 
m  go."  (You  can  always  rsfer  questions  to  the  Chicago  office.)  If  that's  net  enough, 
ctmtini'  j  your  explanation  with  something  like  this:  "You  see,  our  sampling  department 
figures  out  a  random  sample  uf  all  the  places  in  the  United  States  sum!  then  they  pick 
sv.v.e  blocks  from  each  place  (it's  almost  like  drawing  numbers  out  of  a  hat),  and  your 
hou*s  just  happened  to  fall  Into  cur  sample!  It's  all  don#  very  carefully  ••  that  are  get 
s  good  cross-section  of  the  American  people.  You  sea,  we  want  jo  be  sure  that  the 
peopl-  we  interview  include  both  rich  and  poor,  people  from  the  city  and  people  from 
the  country,  people  from  all  walks  of  life.  That'*  why  It's  important  that  1  tain  to  you 
and  wot  to  someone  else.  Of  course,  when  they  sent  me  to  this  block,  they  had  no  idea 
who  lived  here. . .  " 

Get  inside  the  house  (or  apartment)  and  sit  down  before  you  really  get  Into  the  inter¬ 
view,  Even  though  you've  seen  pictures  of  "pollsters"  standing  in  the  doorway,  clip¬ 
board  in  hand,  we  want  you  to  get  inside  your  respondent's  home  for  the  interview, 
lou'ii  both  be  more  relaxed  and  more  comfortable  and  so  you'll  get  a  better  interview, 
li  there  seems  to  ha  some  legitimate  reason  for  not  letting  you  ineide,  don't  press  the 
issue  and  dc  your  interview  on  the  stairs,  But  you'll  find  yourself  seated  ineide  sec¬ 
onds  after  you  have  suggested  something  like:  "Why  don't  we  go  inside  and  lit  down 
1  don't  want  to  deep  you  standing  too  long!" 

THE  ET1PCS  Of  INTERVIEWING 

The  interviewer  must  ask  many  questions  hs  would  never  dream  of  asking  a  close 
friend,  questions  one  might  regard  as  "too  personal."  But  you  will  find  th#  averags 
person  willing  to  answer  questions  •  -  or  even  volunteering  information  -  -  he  would 
never  tell  a  rlose  friend  or  relative.  Just  as  a  stranger  on  a  train  heart  many  con¬ 
fidences  from  peopls  hs  will  probably  never  see  again,  the  interviewer  has  the  great 
advantage  p f  anonymity  which  encourages  the  respondent  to  confide  in  him. 

The  main  reason  survey  research  organisations  are  able  to  collect  useful  data  is 
that  our  interviewers  can  and  do  assurs  thslr  respondents  that  their  replies  will  be 
completely  confidential.  We  promise  tha  people  whom  we  interview  that  we  will 
never  reveal  what  they  have  told  us,  hut  simply  publish  summary  statements  to  the 
effect  that:  "  %  of  the  people  interviewed  think  such  and  such."  IT  IS  YOUR  RES- 

PONSIBlUT7*A‘>  AN  INTER VI EWER  TO  KEEP  THAT  PROMISE. 


A  few  question*  ur«l  with  people's  attitude*  toward  Russia,  etc.  .Should  you  have  any 
fStatrs  that  this  iseue  I*  "hot"  or  ’^dangerous"  Or  that  you  will  encounter  a  great  ueitl 
of  suspicion  and  hostility,  we  ran  teil  you  quite  flatly:  That  is  mol  at  all  **«■».  fx»r 
interviewers  have  asked  qurstipa#  on  this  eubjert  before  with  little  or  no  trouble.  The 
issues  are  "hat,"  In  the  sense  that  they  are  current,  and  of  interest  to  almost  every¬ 
one.  Moat  people  have  thought  about  them  to  lomt  extent,  ana  i  vauy  have  strong  opin¬ 
ions  And  finally,  they  «r»  obviously  '  opinion"  questions  tn  which  there's  nn  "right" 
or  '  wrong"  answer. 

Similarly,  the  factual  data  wo  seek  on  the  last  pages  of  each  questionnaire  cover  some 
questions  that  inexperienced  interviewers  may  be  reluctant  to  ask.  Again,  you  need 
not  be  *fslcj:li;  asking  people's  income  and  the  like.  This  information  loo  is 

coafidratitl  and  will  never  be  divulge*. 

Once  in  a  while  a  r** spend mt  may  need  reassurance  that  the  interview  is  anonymous 
and  that  their  friends  o*  employer  will  never  know  th»ir  repl.r*.  Never  divulge  the 
opinions  expressed  by  anyone  you  interview.  W»  1"  Interviewers  are  entitled  to  their 
own  e-dnie*-e,  whatever  they  are.  they  coasted  let  Chose  opinions  enter  into  the  inter¬ 
view  sitost'on.  Moreover  they  must  not  report  -ay  suspicions  which  arise  aa  a  result 
of  itierr.utMa  they  get  from  aa  Interview. 

The  interviewer  has  a  responsibility  here  winch  Uke  that  of  the  yrtsit,  doctor,  nr 
lawyer,  none  of  whom  may  pass  on  .w  ot’-sre  what  his  clients  have  told  him  is  private. 
The  whole  bn* is  of  opinion  tos  »rck  rests  on  the  respondent's  confidence  that  what  ho 
soft  la  off  tho  rocord.  and  »i  Uvor  confidences  wore  violated  the  entire  profession 
would  suffer  great  harm. 

These  rales  apply  to  the  opinions  yon  hear,  the  information  ye.  receive,  no  matter 
what  the  subject.  There  cass  be  ao  exceptions  to  CONFIDENTIALITY! 

ROME  GENERAL  RULP 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  la  poor  first  assignment  for  NORC,  we  are  including  some 
general  rater  on  interviewing  for  yon  fee  study.  On  the  following  pages  you  will  find 
a  reviv  e  of  certain  problems  that  are  Important  in  all  af  our  aurvoya.  Before  you 
begin  interviewing  he  sure  yaw  have  studied  all  of  this  material  very  thoroughly. 

One  distinction  should  ho  mode  before  you  go  on  to  study  these  rul*j.  Aa  "open- 
ended"  question  looks  like  this: 

Q.  2.  A.  Whs i  are  some  of  the  thing*  yon  like  about  living  around  hate  - 
things  that  yon  feel  are  advantages  nr  that  make  this  a  good 
place  to  live? 

Sock  a  question  is  followed  by  loco  of  blank  apace,  with  ao  code  number  to  circle. 

It's  your  job  to  fill  in  that  blank  apnea  with  the  respondent's  own  words  —  word  for 
word  with  no  "summaries. "  We  want  strictly  verbatim  recording. 

A  "pre-coded"  question  looks  like  this: 

Q.  I.  h*  general,  how  do  yon  feel  about  living  in  this  part  of  Tucson. 

Do  yen  rate  it  aa  an  excellent,  good.  fair.  poor,  or  very  poor 
--place  to  live? 


Excellent . 

Good . 

Fair . 

Poor . 

Very  poor . 

Don't  know  ,,,, 

•IF  "EXCELLENT,-  "GOOD"  OR  "FAIR,"  ASK  Q.  2  Altl)  Q.  3 

•“►IF  "POOR.-  "VERY  POOR,"  OR  'DON’T  KNOW."  ASK  Q.  3  FIRST  AND 
THOi  on 

With  this  kind  of  Question,  yon  circle  the  appropriate  code  number.  If  the  respondent 
answered  "Excellent"  to  tho  above,  circle  the  number  I  with  a  careful  circle.  Then 
ask  O.  2  sod  3.  If  he  anew* red  "Good",  then  circle  2,  and  ao  on.  In  addition  to  cir¬ 
cling  the  right  number,  you  are  to  unite  in  whatever  relevant  volunteered  comment* 
are  offered  by  tht  respondent.  (In  circling  the  code  number*,  you  can  Ignore  the  turn 
bar  and  da*b  before  the  first  -I"  in  each  group  of  codas,  Thl*  simply  tails  tho  office 
where  on  an  IBM  caid  to  punch  the  rode  you  circled. ) 

If  you  cannot  fit  an  answer  Into  one  of  the  pre-coded  categorise,  circle  tho  "Don't 
know"  code  and  write  in  what  the  respondent  aaye  word  for  word. 

RULES  FOR  GOOD  INTERVIEWING 

The  main  task  in  Interviewing  It  to  take  every  precaution  to  make  aura  that  you  got 
a  clear,  complete  and  unambiguous  statement  of  your  respondent's  Meat,  Before  you 
can  confidently  circle  a  pro-coded  response,  you  must  nek  yourself  whether  the 
respondent  has  given  a  complete  answer.  Don't  accept  vague  and  unclear  answers 
here  or  in  the  opon-eaded  questions.  Before  you  can  leave  an  open-ended  question 
and  go  on  to  the  next  topic,  you  muat  aek  yourself  the  same  question*. 

The  primary  difference  between  the  correct  way  in  handle  pre-coded  and  open- 
ended  questions  ie  a  difference  In  recording.  In  the  pre-coded  question,  you  need 
only  circle  the  appropriate  code  and  rscord  those  spontaneous  comments  which 
add  something  relevant  that  would  not  be  reflected  by  the  pre-code  alone.  In  the 
open-ended  question,  you  are  responsible  for  writing  down  --  word  for  word  — 
everything  relevant  that  the  respondent  has  to  say. 
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Probing  is  imporUnt  for  both  thr  prr  ndrd  and  the  open-endrd  i)U«ition,  While  you 
do  not  have  to  record  the  verbatim  maw  or,  yoi  are  still  responsible  for  all  the  prob¬ 
ing  (continued  neutral  questioning)  needed  to  get  a  satisfar  tory  anawer  to  pre-iodcd 
qj-stions.  You'll  find,  of  courae,  that  nroat  pre-coded  question*  need  Ie*s  intensive 
probing  than  do  the  open-ended  question*,  but  they  will  often  need  probang. 

Mofct  interviewers  find  the  open-ended  question  somewhat  more  difficult  --  and  there' 
fore  more  challenging  -  -  than  the  pre-coded  question.  On  every  one  of  the  open  -  ended 
questions,  the  general  goal  is  to  find  out  exactly  what  the  respondent  is  thinking,  both 
in  relation  to  the  general  objectives  of  the  aurvey  and  the  specific  purpose  of  that  ques¬ 
tion.  Your  objective  is  to  draw  the  per#on  out,  and  to  get  him  to  express  all  of  his 
ideas  before  leaving  that  question  and  going  on  to  the  next  gne.  It  is  not  enough  simply 
to  get  an  answer  from  (he  respondent.  Instead,  you  must  follow  up  what  the  respond¬ 
ent  says,  using  probes  to  get  him  to  expand  and  clarify  his  answer,  until  you  are  sure 
that  you  have  the  entire  picture  of  the  way  the  responient  thinks  about  the  question. 

Ten  points  to  watch.  Her*  are  ten  things  you  must  do  In  order  io  get  a  good  Interview: 

1,  Keep  in  mind  the  purpose  of  each  question  ••  that  is,  the  kino  o i  infor¬ 
mation  we  are  try  ng  to  get  by  asking  this  particular  question.  (The 
Specifications  always  try  to  make  this  clear  for  each  questiosi.  )  Hoc* 
you  know  your  objective  on  any  particular  question,  you  wi‘.  find  if  much 
easier  to  tell  whether  you  have  a  satisfactory  answer  or  wn«;U:  •  am 
should  probe  further. 

2.  Beware’of  one-word  replies.  Generally  speaking,  fas  oar  surveys  one 
word  --or  even  on*  sentence  --  will  not  completely  meet  the.objectives 
of  the  question.  Try  the  suggested  probes  and  use  probes  of  your  own 

to  get  the  respondent  talking  more  fully.  For  instance,  "Can  you  tell  me 
more  about  that?4',  "Would  you  explain  that  a  little?",  "How  do  you 
mean?",  etc.,  will  often  get  the  respondent  to  talk  more  freely. 

S,  Be  sure  to  us*  only  neutraliy-wordsd  prohes.  We  have  triad,  both  in  the 
questionnaire  Itself  and  ia  the  Specifications,  to  suggest  helpful  prohes. 
These  cannot,  however,  pru.idc  for  every  possible  situation,  so  you  will 
also  be  using  probes  of  your  own.  When  you  use  your  own  probes,  remem- 
bei  never  to  suggest  answers  to  your  respondents.  ALWAYS  uss  probes 
like: 

How  do  you  mean  » 

Can  you  give  m*  an  example? 

What  do  you  have  in  mind’ 

Why  do  you  say  that** 

Could  you  explain  that  a  Hitts’ 

Do  you  ha v#  any  othe»  things  in  mind? 

Or,  you  can  rspest  the  respondent  's  own  words  with  a  Hslag  inflection,  to  suggest  that 
you  are  not  sms  of  exactly  what  ha  means. 

DON'T  SUGGEST  ANSWERS.  The  new  interviewer  may  find  It  hard  not  to  a«ggo*t 
answers  for  in  norma!  conversation  we  often  do  so  without  realising  it.  While  one  may 
think  of  Interviewing  ae  a  friendly  converaatinn,  it  la  a  rather  artificial  ona.  Ia  mod 
conversations  It's  quite  common  for  a  pereon  who  la  not  certain  what  hie  partner  means 
bv  *1  expression  to  suggest  th*  meaning. 

Several  common  conversational  devices  are  undesirable  interviewing  techniques  sim¬ 
ply  because  they  do  suggest  answer*.  For  example:  (1)  Asking  whether  a  pereon  means 
A  or  R  by  4  given  term  suggests  on#  of  two  answers,  even  though  there  may  be  many 
other  poesibilitlee.  (2;  Summarising  what  someone  has  said  may  suggsat  that  your 
i-.terpretatir  n  of  Mr  feelings  is  "the  right  answer,  "  even  though  you  may  be  interpret¬ 
ing  his  feeling*  inadequately.  (S)  Asking  whether  a  farm  Is  used  with  a  particular 
meaning  suggests  one  answer,  when  another  might  have  been  intended.  The  more 
insecure  your  respondent  feels  about  his  opinions,  th*  more  likely  he  ie  to  be  affected 
by  biased  probing  --  thinking  that  there  must  be  a  "right"  anawer. 

Here  are  some  examples  of  remarks  that  an  Individual  might  make  in  response  to  a 
hypothetical  question  about  the  most  ImporUnt  problems  facing  thla  country.  After 
each,  w*  cite  typical  examples  of  the  usual  conversationalist's  reply  (not  correct  for 
interviewers)  and  appropriate  probee  th*  Interviewer  might  u*e: 

A,  "Our  biggest  worry  today  la  the  economic  situation.  " 

A  friend:  "Do  you  mean  the  possibility  of  a  depression  or  of 
inflation?"  (Bad  interviewing  techniqua  becauae 
a  respondent  might  have  a  third  idea  or  NO  idea. 

Interviewer:  "What  do  you  have  in  mind  when  yob  say  the 

economic  situation  ?"  or 
"Economic  situation  --  how  do  you  mean?" 

R.  "Wa'va  been  having  a  lot  of  trouble  In  our  foreign  affaire,  but  you 
don't  hear  much  about  conditions  in  this  country.  " 

A  friend:  "Then  you  feel  that  foreign  affalra  represent*  a  more 

•erious  problem  than  domeatic  affaire?"  (Rad  Interview¬ 
ing  technique,  even  though  It  appears  to  summarise  what 
has  already  been  said.  Ills  friend's  interpretation  may  b* 
correct,  but  th*  respondent  may  feel  that  domestic  affalra 
repras«nt  a*  equally  Important  problem  oven  though  he 
hears  less  about  it)  he  may  be  raying  that  domestic  prob¬ 
lem*  are  more  vital  because  of  th*  fact  that  euch  problems 
are  not  being  discussed;  or  he  may  have  some  other  idee  in 
mind. ) 


Interviewer:  "Weil,  which  of  the  various  hints  of  problems  do  you 

think  a  *•  moat  important**"  or 

"That  '•»  an  interesting  point  of  view  --  can  you  explain 
that  a  little  *  " 

C.  "Th*  Communists  art  our  number  on*  problem.  " 

A  friend:  "You  mean  the  communlet  leaders  In  this  country?"  (Red 

Interviewing  technique  because  a  respondent  might  be  think* 
lag  of  all  communist*  ia  tMa  country;  he  might  be  thinking 
of  communlet  nation*  in  other  parte  of  the  world;  the  term 
"communist"  may  be  oat  which  he  ueee  frequently  b\.t  which 
la  a  fussy  term  with  no  clear  meaning  for  him. ) 

Interviewer:  "Could  you  explain  that  a  tittle  —  In  what  way  do  ytnt 
think  that' e  true?"  or 

"Th*  Communlet*  --  just  Lew  are  you  using  that 
term’"  or 

"When  you  i  eed  the  term  communlet,  what  did  you 
have  !n  mine  ?  ' 

4.  Be  mm  your  guard  against  Irrelevant  answer*.  We  ail  know  how  people  can 
talk  «  good  deal,  hut  all!  be  talking  off  the  point.  If  what  they  are  say- 
lag  la  relevant  to  -nr  of  ike  main  objective*  of  the  survey,  you  will  want 
•o  get  It  dew  at  i  explore  it  with  the  respondent,  hut  no  matter  how  much 
the  respondent  h»  *  catd  and  you  Have  written  down,  dont  t*m  the  ques¬ 
tion  until  you  are  out  ft  :%at  yon  have  gotten  an  anawar  to  that  question. 

*-  Be  eu  your  guard  agaluat  vague,  general  axsw*/#.  Sometimes  respond - 
euta  find  It  difficult  to  verbalise  what  they  mean;  they  l. having  dilticulty 
express  lag  themselves,  or  can't  find  the  word*  they  need,  and  take  rafuge 
!■  *tpa  generalities  which  might  mean  anything  or  nothing.  R  ia  very 
Important  to  try  to  get  the  respondent  to  sharpen  up  hie  thinking,  express 
hfaneotf  more  concretely.  R  may  help.  In  tuck  cases,  to  ask  ths  re  spond¬ 
ees  to  give  yon  an  example. 

*.  Be  on  your  f*rd  against  circular  answers.  A  respondent  can  talk  a  great 
deal  and  stfil  he  jeef  repeating  hfa  answer  to  the  previous  doted  question 
or  the  Info  •motion  you  have  Just  fiven  him  ia  the  question,  l.e  very  care- 
W  •#  this  point.  For  example.  In  aaawer  to  "Why  are  you  annoyed’",  he 
may  say  'Because  It's  so  botha.'aoma.  "  Th#  qua  ft  ion  ramainr*  "Why?" 

••  Bo  an  your  guard  against  ambiguous  answers.  Ask  yourself:  Are  you  sure 
Too  know  what  the  respondent  mean*  by  what  he  has  said?  And,  are  you 
••re  that  we  la  the  office  will  know  what  the  respondent  maare  from  what 
b*  has  said?  If  you  aro  not  sure  In  either  case,  you  should  probe  further. 
Ambiguities  frequently  occur  when  the  respondent  .<**»  certain  words  or 
phrases  without  explaining  whst  they  mean  by  them.  If  a  pereon  uses 
word*  which  could  be  interpreted  differently  by  different  people,  you 
must  go  back  to  this  and  ask  him  to  explain  th*  expression  he  used,  by 
asking:  "How  do  you  mean’",  "What  do  you  have  in  mind?",  etc.,  with¬ 
out  suggesting  anything  to  th*  respondent.  The  Important  thing  la  to  rec¬ 
ognise  ambiguity  when  it  occurs  and  ask  other  probes  until  you  c*#nr  it 
up. 

For  example,  if  your  husband  reported  at  the  dinner  table  that  "That  old 
stinker  eure  gave  me  a  rough  time  today,  "  you  might  know  that  he  was 
referring  to  kle  hoes.  Now  obviously,  ths  woman  who  knows  her  hus¬ 
band  know*  who  usually  is  labelled  in  this  fashion.  As  an  interviewer, 
you  do  not  share  her  familiarity  with  this  man's  vocabulary  and  you  would 
have  to  aak  questions  designed  to  get  thie  man  to  expand  hie  remarks. 

The  interviewer  muet  not  aecum*  that  a  term  with  several  possible  def¬ 
initions  means  what  tt  means  to  the  interviewer. 

1.  ’’•*  the  symbol  "X"  to  Indicate  where  you  probed,  either  by  repeating 

tat  question  or  by  using  a  new  probe.  That  ie,  write  down  what  th* 
respondent  said  unprompted,  then  an  "X"  for  what  you  said,  than  what 
he  said  to  that,  and  so  on.  Use  of  thie  symbol  will  save  you  a  tot  of 
recording  time,  and  etlli  permits  us  to  understand  the  Interview. 

4.  Be  sure  to  record  the  respondent's  replies  verbatim.  Everything  the 
respondent  says  on  the  question  will  be  useful  to  use  in  interpreting  his 
point  of  view.  If  he  tell#  illustrative  anecdotes,  cites  casss  with  which 
he  le  familiar,  etc.  v  U  sure  to  include  theas  in  his  answsrs. 

10.  Be  sore  to  clarify  one  rcepone*  before  asking  for  additional  fectors. 

Often  interviewers  find  that  probe*  like  "Anything  el**?"  or  "What  slat?" 
encourage  respondent*  to  add  to  a  listing  Of  factors  (or  »f  causes,  of 
namee,  or  whatever  the  question  asks).  It  t*  often  reeded  to  exhaust  all 
ideas  a  respondent  can  offer  on  a  given  subject.  (Of  couree,  it  ie  not 
appropriate  In  a  question  asking  for  ON?:  answer.  )  Thie  type  of  probe  la 
excellent  PROVIDING  that  what  the  respondent  has  already  said  ie  per¬ 
fectly  clear. 

Perhaps  an  axantpl*  ia  in  order:  Th#  respondent  who  defines  "What 
•acurlty  means  to  me"  ae  "  a  good  home.  "  should  be  asked  something 
like,  "And  what  do  you  mean  by  a  good  horn*’"  before  asking  what  alee 
th#  term  mean*.  One  respondent  will  reply  In  term#  of  financial  con¬ 
siderations  while  another  will  think  in  terms  of  personal  relationships, 
and  tt  la  important  to  find  out  precisely  what  ia  meant  hy  each  term, 
rather  than  to  continue  a  "cafeteria"  listing  of  unrelated,  vague  terms. 
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Til'SONH  r.  COR  PING 

n«  ready  to  write  Have  your  pencil  polled  --  ready  to  writ*  --  when  you  aik  your 
question.  Start  writing  wh««  your  r«ipor.dent  starts  talking.  V  you  wait  until  your 
r f  s pondr nt  complete!  a  complicated  thought,  you  may  loae  half  of  what  he  hae  to  aay. 
A*  you  become  more  experienced,  you  will  develop  the  knack  of  looking  at  your 
respondent  with  an  interested  expression  while  you  are  writing. 

Circle  codes  carefully.  When  you  circle  a  code,  be  sure  that  it's  obvious  which  code 
is  circled.  (Sometimes,  you'll  find  that  your  circle  embraces  two  numbers  when  you 
intended  to  include  only  one.) 

Use  the  margins  or  the  back  of  the  page  if  you  need  more  room. 

Always  record  in  the  respondent's  own  language.  Quote  your  respondent  directly  *  - 
Just  as  though  he  were  some  important  official. 

Don't  polish  what  the  respondent  says.  If  He  uses  slang,  had  grammar, 
or  profanity  we  •tilt  w,nt  it.  Let  our  Interviewees  speak  for  themselves. 

Don't  cummariae  what  the  respondent  eeye.  Don’t  change  "I  th '  *  the 
pilots  do  a  fine  job  on  to  "Agrees  with  pilot*  action  on 

W»t. h  tho<f«  pronoun*.  Cults  often  Interviewers  record  such  replies  as  "They  should 
get  together  on  It  like  he  ssid.  Those  f*»!ows  are  always  trying  to  upeef  things”,  etc. 

Sometimes  the  interviewer  accidentally  or  deliberately  substitutes  the  pronoun  for 
the  noun  used  by  the  respondent,  but  more  often  that's  the  way  the  respondent  actually 
talked,  and  ths  litter  viewer  probably  knew  exactly  what  he  meant  by  eeeh  words  as 
"  hey",  "it'*,  "he”,  "those  fellows”,  "things",  etc. 

When  ws  com#  to  code  the  response,  howsver.  we  are  often  completely  In  the  dark. 

Is  ths  rsapondsnt  talking  about  his  neighbors,  frtsnds,  the  pilots  or  what’ 

Plena*  he  sure  in  recording  free  answers  end  comments,  thet  you  yourself  understand 
whom  the  respondent  has  in  mind  when  he  uses  pronouns;  and  then  help  us  by  writing 
in,  in  parentheses,  the  person  or  thing  he  I*  referring  to. 

Don’t  use  quotation  marks.  We  use  quotation  marks  in  the  Spev  simply  to  clarify  the 
distinction  between  what  a  respondent  might  say  and  our  own  suggestion*,  flotation 
marks  are,  however,  unnecessary  in  your  interviews.  Unless  you  use  parentheses, 
w«  assume  that  all  comments  are  direct  quotes. 

Use  parentheses  to  Indicate  your  own  explanatory  remarks. 

II  you  have  trouble  writing  rapidly,  you'll  And  It  helpa  to: 

Us*  common  abbreviation*.  "DK"  I*  a  universal  symbol  for  "Don’t  know". 

You  can  also  use  "Govt"  for  "Government",  "A F"  for  "Air  Force”,  and  any 
Other  abbreviation#  thst  someone  else  will  he  able  to  Interpret. 

Cross  out.  instead  of  erasing.  Crossing  out  is  taster  than  erasing  ana 
besides,  it's  just  as  neat. 

How  to  tarry  the  respondent  along  with  you.  Respondent*  are  usually  flattered  when 
you  ask  them  to  speak  a  little  more  slowly,  or  repeat  something,  or  wait  a  minute 
until  you  catch  up,  because  you  "don’t  want  to  mis#  anything  he  is  saying"  or  "want 
t<  get  this  all  down", 

THE  QUESTIONS 

Listed  below  are  some  points  to  remember;  they  apply  to  all  questions: 

1.  Definition  of  terms  In  the  questions.  Sometimes  respondents  mey  ask 
you  to  define  the  term*  you  are  uelng.  You  should,  of  course,  leave  the 
matter  of  definition  10  the  respondent,  except  where  the  Specifications 
authorise  defining  the  term. 

If  the  respondent  asks  for  a  definition  of  a  term  used  in  your  question 
say  "danger",  your  reply  might  be:  "Whatever  you  think  of  as  a  danger.” 

2.  Questions  which  appear  to  be  of  information  type.  Some  respondents  may 
regard  opinion  questions  ••  dealing  with  matters  of  fact,  having  right  and 
wrong  answers,  Actually,  for  such  questions  there  are  no  "right" 
answers,  even  experts  have  different  points  of  view  about  them.  So,  if 

a  respondent  says,  "That’s  a  question  fot  experts,"  or  "I  don't  know  what 
the  facts  are,"  etc.  ,  you  should  reassure  him  that  these  are  not  factual 
questions,  and  ask  the  question  again,  adding  something  Uke.  "Just  the 
way  you  look  at  it,"  or  "Just  what  you  think,"  etc. 


I.  "Don't  know”  answers.  Ne\er  accept  a  "Don’t  know"  answer  the  first 
time  it  is  offered,  on  any  question.  Frequently,  these  respondents  trel 
it's  a  matter  ai  inlurmaltou  they  don't  have,  and  »(  you  use  the  approach 
just  suggested  in  2.  or  say  aomething  like, ."Well,  what's  your  point  of 
view  cm  that?”  they  will  have  an  answer  to  express.  Always  reassure 
the  respondent  and  repeat  the  before  recording  any  answer  as 

"Don’t  know” 

You’ve  probably  noticed  your  friends  --  and  yourself  --  initially  answer 
tag  a  question  with,  "1  don’t  know"  and  then  answering  it:  This  is  whet  we 
refer  tn  as  the  "laav  don’t  know"  -  -  it’a  simply  a  conversational  tool  to 
pWo  us  time  to  think  «4  what  we  have  to  say  Don't  be  in  too  big  a  rush 
tn  rode  a  reply  as  "Don’t  know”.  II  you  ait  quietly  -  -  but  expectantly  »• 
your  respondent  will  usually  think  of  something  further  to  say.  Aliened 
and  witting  are  frequently  your  best  probe  for  o  "Don't  know.”  You'll  also 
find  that  cfoer  useful  probes  are:  ''Well,  what  d.»  you  think?”  "!  just 
wist  your  own  ideas  on  that.”  "  Job,*!*  really  knows,  t  suppose.  But 
what'*  your  opinion?” 

4.  Ouatifled  answers.  On  some  survey*  we  provide  an  "escape”  answer  -* 
"Depends"  «  for  respondent*  who  say.  "Some  people  are  one  wdy,  some 
are  another"  or  "Sotne’ime*  It's  this  way.  other  times,  another",  etc. 

But.  before  yon  a«vep*  au«.u  an  answer  from  n  respondent,  you  should 
fir  ft  try  tn  grt  a  to  generalise  by  repeating  the  question  and  saying, 
"Just  generally  speaking."  it  it  this  way  or  that,  cr  "Most  of  th  •  time" 
or  "In  meet  cases, "  »f 

5.  Repetition  mess.  If  yw.r  respondent  la  talking  f'.eely,  you  may  feet  that 
he  has  already  anew*  red  some  of  the  questions  before  JV  •  g*»  to  them, 
even  though  these  are  queetion*  to  be  asked  of  everyone.  It  Is  usually 
not  safe  to  assume  that  the  respondent  hae  fully  answered  a  subsequent 
question,  however,  for  this  tends  to  make  the  respondent  sound  more 

consistent  than  he  actually  Is.  Aekiag  the  question  might  have  revealed 
•saw  contradiction*  la  hit  thinking.  Except  where  specified  under  the 
Individual  qneetions,  da  not  skip  over  any  of  the  questions,  even  though 
yon  gneea  there  may  he  some  repetition.  If  an  occasional  respondent 
should  get  a  little  annoyed  and  aay  something  like.  "T  thought  i  just  told 
you  that,"  yon  can  always  aay  something  pleasant  like,  "We*.,  th*  ques- 
tins  is  down  here,  and  1  Just  wanted  to  make  sure  that  I  had  your  full 
answer  to  that." 

4.  Ask  all  qaestioa*  exactly  as  they  are  worded.'  It’a  Important  that  every¬ 
one  ask  the  same  queetion. 

?.  Ask  all  questions  la  the  same  order  as  they  appear.  Do  not  let  the 

respond eu*  see  the  questionnaire,  so  he  can  tell  wb*t  question  is  coming 
next.  Never  go  hock  and  change  a  prior  answer  Is  the  fight  of  a  later 
response.  The  order  la  which  the  questions  are  asked  can  easily  exert 
an  influence  on  the  replies,  and  we  must  be  certain  that  all  our  respond¬ 
ents  hear  the  qoestlona  in  the  same  order  as  they  are  listed. 


WAIT  A  MINUTE  ’ 

I.  Take  a  couple  of  minutes  right  after  you  complete  each 
interview  to  inspect  the  questionnaire,  and  make  sure 
it’s  all  filled  out  accurately  and  completely.  Do  this 
before  you  conduct  another  Interview. 

When  you're  busy  asking  the  questions,  recording  anewers 
and  trying  to  hold  the  respondent's  interest,  it's  easy 
to  fnrget  to  circle  a  code  for  a  particular  question  or 
to  make  some  other  type  of  error.  Because  of  ths  Inter¬ 
related  nature  of  the  questions,  th#  omission  of  a  single 
item  can  make  a  whole  interview  worthless  in  various 
stages  of  the  statistical  analysis. 

Therefore,  be  sure  you've  recorded  an  answer  for  every 
questioo  that  applies. 

2.  Review  these  instructions  and  your  Specifications  after 
you  have  actually  completed  one  or  two  interviews.  By 
doing  so,  you  may  very  likely  catch  some  error  or  mis¬ 
understanding  which  would  otherwise  persist. 

3.  Review  your  Specifications  again  periodically  throughout 
the  course  of  interviewing  to  insure  a  thorough  understand¬ 
ing  of  all  pertinent  points. 
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APPENDIX  B 


STUDY  DESIGN  AND  FIELD  ADMINISTRATION 


As  most  experienced  researchers  know,  It  is  one  thing  to  plan  a  field  exper¬ 
iment  and  another  thing  to  administer  it.  Unfortunately,  the  researcher  is  never 
able  to  control  the  many  variables  operative  in  real  life,  with  the  result  that  the 
study  design  is  an  objective,  while  the  real  field  situation  never  quite  measures  up 
to  the  full  objective.  The  three  field  studies  discussed  in  this  report  were  no  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  rule.  Unforeseen  events  which  may  have  influenced  the  results  occurred 
in  two  of  the  three  air  base  a^eas.  We  can  only  describe  them  and  try  to  assess 
their  significance. 

I.  First,  West  Coast  Strategic  Air  Command  Air  Base 

The  objectives  of  the  first  field  study  were  entirely  developmental.  They 
were  to  test  the  understanding  of  the  questionnaire,  the  problems  in  administering 
it,  the  response  rate,  the  average  length  of  each  Interview,  and  the  development  of 
a  system  for  coding  and  analyzing  the  answers.  Since  a  parellel  objective  was  to 
develop  a  shortcut  technique  for  estimating  the  nature  of  the  acoustic  variables  from 
a  knowledge  of  operational  data,  a  relatively  simple  air  base  situation  was  selected. 
As  stated  in  the  body  of  this  report,  a  base  with  a  single  runway  was  selected  with  a 
flight  path  projected  over  10-12  miles  of  heavily  populated  neighborhoods. 

Since  the  objective  was  to  test  the  questionnaire  over  a  wide  range  of 
acoustic  situations,  seven  neighborhoods  were  selected  according  to  the  following 
criteria: 


Neighborhoods  1,  4,  and  6  were  directly  under  the  projected  take-off  flight 
path,  with  Neighborhood  1  being  close  to  the  edge  of  the  air  base,  Neighborhood  4, 
being  4-6  miles  from  the  air  base,  and  Neighborhood  6  being  10  -  12  miles  distant. 
Neighborhoods  2  and  3  were  close  to  the  air  base  but  off  to  the  side  of  the  theoreti¬ 
cal  flight  path.  The  slant-distance  from  Neighborhoods  2  and  4  to  the  average  flight 
path  were  planned  fo  be  equal,  so  that  the  sound  level  at  both  neighborhoods  would 
be  approximately  equal.  Likewise,  the  slant-distances  from  Neighborhoods  3,  5, 
and  6  were  designed  to  be  equal  so  that  their  noise  levels  should  be  comparable. 

It  was  hoped  that  this  design  would  enable  comparisons  of  response  under  compar¬ 
able  noise  levels  but  different  on-path  and  off- flight  conditions.  A  seventh  neighbor¬ 
hood  was  selected  on  the  landing  flight  path,  where  planes  were  estimated  to  be 
1500'  high. 

An  acoustic  engineer  from  B.  B.  N.  and  the  study  director  gathered  opera¬ 
tional  data  from  air  base  officials,  plotted  the  flight  paths,  and  made  a  number  of 
sample  observations  and  noise  level  readings  of  actual  take-offs  and  landings  before 
selecting  the  actual  study  neighborhoods.  Each  of  the  seven  neighborhoods  were 
then  enumerated  and  blocks  randomly  selected  for  interviewing  assignments. 
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In  general,  a  quota  of  100  interviews  was  scheduled  for  each  neighborhood, 
and  with  20  interviewers,  the  assignment  for  each  interviewer  averaged  only  5  per 
neighborhood.  The  plan  was  for  all  20  interviewers  to  start  a  single  neighborhood 
together  and  finish  interviewing  within  2-3  days.  In  this  way  the  interviewer 
effects  would  be  minimized.  Since  each  interviewer  contributed  only  5  cases  per 
neighborhood,  any  bias  due  to  differential  interviewer  skill  would  be  minimized. 
Likewise,  if  interviewing  was  completed  within  2-3  days,  the  opportunities  for 
neighbors  to  discuss  their  experiences  would  also  be  reduced.  Instructions describ- 
ingthe  random  procedure  for  selecting  respondents  are  included  in  table  12  (App.  A). 
Actual  performance  of  interviewer  assignments  was  close  to  ideal  d\»ring  the  first 
few  neighborhoods  studied.  Then,  as  drop-outs  occurred,  the  average  assign¬ 
ment  per  interviewer  increased  somewhat.  Also,  due  to  our  desire  to  maintain 
a  low  non-response  rate,  31  additional  call-backs  were  made  to  bring  the  total  of 
completed  interviews  to  732. 

About  30  interviewers  were  initially  hired,  with  more  than  half  of  them 
teachers  and  graduate  students  of  the  local  university.  The  others  were  mostly 
women  with  some  college  training,  who  were  active  in  civic  affairs.  After  an  eight 
hour  orientation  discussion,  each  interviewer  trainee  conducted  5  practice  inter¬ 
views  in  specially  designated  areas.  These  completed  questionnaires  were  evalu¬ 
ated  individually  with  the  trainee  and  if  the  performance  showed  a  grasp  of  the  basic 
interviewer  techniques  and  the  purpose  of  the  survey,  he  was  given  his  first  assign¬ 
ment.  Otherwise,  2-3  additional  practice  interviews  were  often  assigned.  In 
other  instances  it  was  decided  to  drop  those  trainees  who  proved  inadequate  for  the 
job.  In  no  case  was  an  interviewer  given  a  real  assignment  until  he  successfully 
completed  training. 

Interviewing  began  in  early  June  and  was  completed  during  the  first  week  of 
July,  1956.  As  "misfortune"  would  have  it,  on  the  first  day  of  interviewing  an 
F-86D  fatally  crashed  into  an  empty  lot  near  Neighborhoods  1  and  2.  The  press 
emphasized  the  pilot's  sacrifice  in  directing  the  plane  into  a  vacant  lot  and  avoiding 
the  loss  of  civilian  lives.  Comments  on  our  completed  interviews  indicate  that  most 
residents  accepted  this  version  of  the  accident.  On  Question  27,  in  answer  to  the 
question.  "Do  you  agree  with  the  statement  that,  '  Most  pilots  would  probably  sacri¬ 
fice  their  own  lives,  if  necessary  to  avoid  crashing  a  plane  into  a  populated  area?", 
many  R's  volunteered  comments  like  "That's  just  what  one  did  the  other  day.  "  How, 
if  at  all,  this  crash  affected  feelings  of  fear  is  hard  to  say.  A  four  point  scale  of 
fear  developed  for  all  three  air  base  areas,  indicates  that  SAC  respondents  had 
greater  fear  than  respondents  at  the  other  two  bases.  On  the  other  hand,  the  resi¬ 
dents  at  this  base  were  subjected  to  larger  B-47's  while  the  others  were  exposed 
to  F-102's  and  F-94  fighter  planes. 

A  second  minor  interference  worth  mentioning  was  the  chance  interviewing 
of  a  local  TV  newscaster's  wife  on  the  very  first  day.  On  the  11  PM  newscast,  the 
study  was  mentioned  in  suspicious  overtones.  The  newscaster  mentioned  that  peo¬ 
ple  from  the  University  of  Chicago  were  noseying  around  asking  a  lot  of  questions 
about  the  airplanes.  Through  the  local  Public  Information  Officer,  the  newscaster 
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was  immediately  contacted,  as  well  as  the  other  newspapers  and  radio  stations. 

They  all  promised  to  drop  the  issue  and  avoid  any  discussion  of  our  study  until  our 
interviewers  were  finished.  From  this  experience,  we  contacted  all  news  media  in 
advance  at  the  other  two  air  base  areas  and  avoided  similar  publicity.  The  net  effect 
of  this  newscast  appears  to  be  the  disqualification  of  19  people  who  mentioned  hear¬ 
ing  the  program  to  our  interviewers.  They  had  been  instructed  to  avoid  a  complete 
interview  with  anyone  voluntarily  mentioning  the  newscast.  It  is  doubtful  if  most  of 
the  respondents  actually  heard  or  noted  comments  on  the  TV  program. 

Perhaps  because  of  the  air  crash  or  because  the  area  was  particularly  secu¬ 
rity  conscious,  about  10  -  15  people  called  the  Better  Business  Bureau,  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce,  and  the  air  base,  asking  about  the  legitimacy  of  N.  O.  R.  C.  As  a 
standard  procedure  fortunately,  these  organisations  had  been  briefed  in  advance  of 
the  study  and  suspicions  were  allayed.  They  had  promised  to  tell  all  enquirers  that 
N.  O.  R.  C.  was  just  doing  a  regular  community  survey. 


As  table  14  (App.  B)  indicates  the  overall  response  was  extremely  good. 
Less  than  10%  of  the  eligible  persons  contacted  refused  an  interview,  and  only  10 
people  (1%)  broke  off  an  interview  once  begun.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that 
there  was  no  significant  difference  among  the  close  and  distant  areas,  revealing 
no  bias  by  intensity  of  exposure  or  annoyance.  A  definite  refusal  generally  included 
a  hostile  statement  by  the  respondent,  while  a  temporary  refusal  generally  involved 
some  sort  of  temporary  inconvenience. 


TABLE  14  ( APP.  Bi 

ANALYSES  OF  RESPONDENT  CONTACTS  AT  S.A.C.  AIR  BASE 
Neighborhoods 

Total  I  -  3  4  -  5  6  -7 


Number  of  People  at 

Mu.ne .  98£  442  278  260 

Number  of  People 

Ineligible . . .  I72  85  52  35 


Wrong  sex..., .  M  43  25  15 

Underage  ..........  17  7  4  6 

Illness  . . 25  14  6  5 

Informed  of  survey. , .  19  8  7  4 

Non- resident .  I»  9  8  1 

Language  difficulty, , ,  10  4  2  4 


Number  of  People 

Eligible  .  ~7T77. .  >2!  22"*  HI  10°*  226  |0°*  225  122* 


Refusals  and 

Breakoffs, 7, ........  It  LJ*  H  LI*  22  LI*  12  LI* 

Breakoffs .  10  6  0  4 

Definite  refusals. ,  *0  20  16  14 

Temporary  refusals,  16  8  6  2 

Completed  Interviews.  6%  323  9 0,  5%  204  90. 3% 

First  calls .  ’01  302  199  200 

Call-backs .  31  21  5  5 


TABLE  15  (APP.  B) 

LENGTH  OF  INTERVIEWS  AT  S.A.C.  AIR  BASE 

No.  of  Minutes  No.  of  Interviews  percent  Cummulative  Percent 


-25 

6 

.8% 

.0 

25 

10 

1.4 

2.2 

30 

50 

6.8 

9.0 

35 

65 

•.9 

17.9 

40 

86 

11.8 

29.7 

45 

123 

16.8 

46.5 

50 

98 

13.4 

59.9 

55 

67 

9.2 

69. 1 

6  ' 

90 

12.3 

81.4 

65 

Li 

8.7 

90.  1 

70 

30 

4.  1 

94.2 

75 

It 

1.5 

95.7 

80 

32 

4.3 

100.0 

Table  15  (App.  B)  indicates  the  average  length  of  our  interview  was  slightly 
over  45  minutes.  Almost  60%  of  the  interviews  required  50  minutes  or  less  and 
over  80%  were  an  hour  or  less.  Likewise,  although  the  data  are  not  presented  here, 
the  length  of  the  interviews  did  not  vary  greatly  from  neighborhood  to  neighbor¬ 
hood.  Contrary  to  expectation,  the  closer  areas  required  a  little  less  time  than 
some  of  the  distant  areas. 
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Second  f  ield  Trials  at  $.  A.  C.  Air  Bast.  ~ 


The  experimental  data  from  the  first  field  trial  looked  so  promising  and  the 
pressure  for  preliminary  substantive  data  was  so  great,  that  it  was  decided  to 
enlarge  the  objectives  of  this  research  project  to  attempt  to  secure  preliminary 
analytical  findings.  Since  research  funds  were  not  increased  with  the  change  in 
program,  it  was  decided  to  optimize  the  study  design  at  the  second  and  third  air 
bases  by  interviewing  only  those  residents  who  lived  closest  to  the  air  base.  Exper¬ 
ience  from  the  first  field  trial  and  from  other  studies,  indicated  that  distant  areas 
did  not  present  a  serious  annoyance  problem.  Consequently,  it  was  felt  that  if  a 
maximum  of  interviews  could  be  obtained  from  residents  living  under  the  most 
intense  noise  conditions,  it  would  increase  the  possibilities  of  determining  the 
dynamic  relationships  of  the  /arious  socio-psychological  variables.  This  belief  was 
based  on  the  assumption  that  the  influence  of  these  human  attitudes  would  be  greatest 
where  the  level  of  disturbance  was  greatest.  As  the  findings  indicate,  this  assump¬ 
tion  proved  largely  valid. 

Since  a  bomber  base  had  been  studied  in  the  first  field  test,  it  was  decided 
to  select  two  fighter  air  bases  for  the  second  field  tests.  One  of  these  bases  was  on 
the  West  Coast  while  the  other  was  on  the  East  Coast.  Both  had  a  minumum  of  100 
take-offs  and  landings  a  day. 

The  proceedures  described  in  the  first  field  trial  for  determining  the  flight 
patterns  and  selecting  interviewing  areas  were  repeated.  Assignments  for  800  inter¬ 
views  were  carefully  laid  out  at  each  air  base,  with  400  in  neighborhoods  closest  to 
the  air  base  and  400  at  the  next  closest  areas..  As  reported  in  detail  in  the  first  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  findings,  the  acoustical  engineers  returned  to  these  neighborhood?  after 
all  interviewing  was  completed  and  actually  recorded  the  noise  levels  with  their 
acoustic  equipment.  The  preliminary  noise  recordings  were  only  used  to  select  the 
interviewing  areas  but  the  detailed  recordings  were  used  to  describe  the  acoustic 
situation  in  the  analyses  of  responses. 

The  preliminary  judgments  of  the  engineers  proved  highly  accurate  At  tw> 
of  the  air  bases,  but  were  unfortunately  high  at  the  third  base.  At  the  latter  base, 
the  patterns  of  flight  attenuation  were  much  more  complicated  and  the  detailed  engi¬ 
neering  survey  revealed  that  noise  levels  were  lo  ver  than  originally  anticipated. 
F.a'urally  the  actual  estimated  levels  were  used  in  our  analyses,  but  the  net  effect  of 
tnir  nv  calculation  was  to  reduce  the  number  of  planned  interviews  under  the  most 
intense  noise  conditions  and  to  increase  the  number  under  less  intense  stimulation. 
This  imposed  some  limitations  on  the  kinds  of  analyses  which  were  possible  for  the 
analytical  report. 

Interviewing  at  the  West  Coast  base  started  during  the  last  week  of  May 
J 9 5 7  and  was  substantially  completed  during  June.  Interviewing  at  the  East  Coast 
base  started  in  the  middle  of  June  1957  and  was  completed  in  July.  Before  interview¬ 
ing  began,  all  of  the  local  radio  and  TV  stations,  newspapers,  police  officials.  Cham¬ 
bers  of  Commerce,  and  Better  Business  Bureaus  were  briefed  on  the  survey  objec¬ 
tives  and  promises  were  obtained  to  avoid  any  publicity.  Our  careful  preparations 
paid  off  at  the  West  Coast  base  but  were  not  fully  successful  at  the  East  Coast  base. 
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During  the  second  week  ox  interviewing,  a  Pentagon  General  wrote  to  the 
local  U.  S.  Senator  and  informed  him  that  the  local  A.D.  C.  air  base  would  be  closed 
"by  the  end  of  1958.  "  This  news  appeared  in  the  local  press  and  may  have  influenced 
some  of  the  answers  reported  to  our  interviewers.  Unfortunately,  it  wasn't  possible 
to  determine  even  the  direction  of  any  bias  because  of  the  survey  design.  Most  of 
the  close  neighborhoods  were  interviewed  during  the  first  week  before  this  announce¬ 
ment,  and  no  middle  distance  neighborhoods  were  surveyed  until  the  second  and  third 
weeks  after  the  announcement.  Consequently,  it  wasn't  possible  to  compare  answers 
before  and  after  the  announcement  since  the  respondents  lived  in  entirely  different 
noise  environments. 


As  table  16  (App.  B)  Indicates,  only  8%  of  the  eligible  contacts  refused  to  begin 
or  complete  an  interview.  I. ess  than  1  out  of  100  refused  to  complete  the  interview 
once  it  was  begun.  The  relatively  low  non-response  rate  attests  to  the  success  of 
the  questionnaire  in  mass  administration.  Although  an  effort  was  made  to  analyze 
refusals  by  age  and  sex  of  respondents,  interviewers  accidently  failed  to  supply  the 
necessary  information  on  1/3  of  the  refusals.  From  those  interviews  supplying  esti¬ 
mates  of  age  and  sex  of  respondents  it  appears  as  if  there  were  twice  as  many 
refusals  from  women  and  from  persons  over  40  years  of  age. 


Table  17  (App.  B)  indicates  the  median  length  of  interview  was  about  40 
minutes,  or  about  5  minutes  less  than  the  first  field  trial.  Between  80-  90%  of 
the  interviews,  required  only  50  minutes.  After  the  proposed  revisions  of  the  final 
questionnaire  are  pre-tested,  it  is  believed  the  average  length  of  interviews  will 
be  reduced  to  under  a  half  hour. 
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APPENDIX  C 


EDITING  AND  CODING  OF  QUESTIONNAIRES 


The  first  step  in  processing  completed  questionnaires  was  to  regroup  and 
renumber  them  according  to  the  series  of  block  numbers.  Each  questionnaire  was 
originally  numbered  by  the  field  supervisor  in  a  consecutive  series  as  it  was  returned 
by  the  interviewers.  There  were  160  blocks  assigned  to  interviewers  at  each  ADC 
base.  If  an  interviewer  assigned  to  block  No.  10  for  example,  returned  his  five  com¬ 
pleted  interviews  first,  his  questionnaires  were  numbered  from  00C1  to  0005.  If  the 
next  five  questionnaires  came  from  block  No.  6,  they  were  numbered  0006  -  0010  etc. 
This  system  was  used  to  determine  at  n  glance  how  many  completed  interviews  were 
returned.  For  coding  acoustical  data  however,  it  was  important  to  renumber  each 
questionnaire  according  to  the  series  of  assigned  block  numbers.  Consequently,  the 
five  questionnaires  in  block  No.  1  were  renumbered  0001  -  0005.  The  «ext  five  in 
block  No.  2  were  numbered  0006  -  0010  etc.  These  numbers  could  have  been  assigned 
to  each  block  in  the  first  place,  but  in  case  of  an  incomplete  assignment  there  would 
have  been  unusqd  numbers  and  tabulations  controls  would  have  been  complicated. 


The  second  step  involved  editing  the  questionnaires  for  completeness  and  con¬ 
sistency  of  coding  pre-coded  questions.  The  questionnaire  specifications  describe  in 
detail  the  proceedures  for  asking  sub-parts  of  a  question.  The  questionnaire  itself 
uses  an  inter  ual  system  of  asterisks  to  key  the  required  sub-parts.  The  coder,  in  a 
sense,  was  performing  a  100%  check  on  the  accuracy  of  the  work  done  by  the  inter¬ 
viewer,  Three  tasks  were  involved:  1)  Making  certain  that  only  one  code  was  circled 
in  each  question  as  required,  2)  Checking  the  verbatim  comments  to  make  certain  that 
the  proper  code  number  was  circled,  and  3)  entering  a  "Not  Asked"  code  number  if  the 
question  was  accidently  left  blank.  The  work  of  the  coders  was  spot  checked  by  a 
supervisor  as  a  further  effort  to  achieve  accuracy  and  as  an  administrative  quality 
check  on  the  coder's  performance. 


The  third  step  involved  the  building  of  codes  ror  the  free-answer  open  questions. 
A  random  sample  of  verbatim  responses  was  taken  from  the  questionnaires  and  simi¬ 
lar  answers  were  grouped  into  different  coding  categories.  Table  17  (App.  B)  contains 
a  complete  set  of  general  coding  instructions  and  specific  instructions  for  each  of  the 
different  open  questions  used  in  the  final  questionnaires.  The  question  and  punch  card 
column  numbers  correspond  to  the  revised  final  questionnaire.  Identical  code  cate¬ 
gories  were  actually  used  in  the  three  field  trials. 

Some  of  the  complicated  open  questions  such  as  Q.  2-3  were  checked  100% 
by  different  coders.  Other  questions  were  checked  50%,  33%  etc.  as  required  by  a 
spot  check  of  answers. 
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TAI-...&  16  tAPP.  Ci 


BASIC  CODING  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  KOBE  SURVEY  JRS  24  JULY  14‘* 

NATIONAL  OPINION  RESEARCH  CENTER 
Nr*  York  CXIlce 


C>nml  imtriiftiom 

Oxlln,  or  .urvoy  ro.ulu  to  o  procoo.  of  oUotafylo,  tolo  «  limit**  «"*.(  «f 
rolooortoo  th,  jntqu,  roopoo.oo  poroo.  mokoo.  It'*  purpoo#  it  lo  •“•"mor- 

l/e  the  original  Ooto  oo  that  Ihoy  ma,  bo  toonotorrod  la  pooch  coda  and  uhuUtrf 
marhanlral ly ,  A  hay  numbar  or  code  la  aaa^ned  to  oath  major  reapoaae  cate- 
«ory,  and  these  numbin  ir«  Uter  punchy  onto  a  card  f ©  represent  an  Individ¬ 
ual1*  response,  A  punch  card  ha«  eighty  column.,  each  of  which  la  used  for  • 
question  or  part  of  *  quegtin**:  the  complete  card  represent,  one  respondent's 
answers  to  the  entire  survey. 


This  brief  description  by  it.elf  should  tell  you  that  the  fundamental  rule  la  cod¬ 
ing  is:  ftfc  ACCURATE.  If  you  s.aign  the  wrong  code  to  an  answer  or  write  yaur 
figures  so  illegible  that  tht  puncher  misinterprets  them,  or  put.  them  la  the 
wrong  column,  the  results  of  the  survey  are  distorted,  fo  we  give  you  «\«se 
general  rules  to  follow: 


1.  Use  red  pencil 

2.  W/its  you  figures  clearly. 

j.  Do  iiui  Cros.  out  incorrect  material. 

4.  Enter  your  codes  just  to  the  right  of  the  eoluma  timWr. 

In  surveys,  two  types  of  questions  are  generally  used:  PR  EC  COED  AND  FREE- 
ANSWER.  A  precoded  question  is  one  for  which  the  answer  categories  were 
supplied  in  advance.  These  categories  sre  printed  In  tho  questionnaire  with  the 
code  numbers  already  assigned  to  them.  F ree-aaswor  questions,  an  tho  other 
hand,  are  not  worked  out  in  advance.  The  interviewer  simply  writes  down 
exactly  what  ihe  respondent  saye.  In  general,  the  following  rule  applies:  Chi 
precoded  questions,  you  edit  the  interviewer's  work  to  see  that  an  appropriate 
code  number  has  been  circled;  in  frse-answer  questions,  you  enter  the  appro* 
prii'H*  tiaic  number  yourself. 


B,  Instructions  for  Precoded  Questions 

Thsss  questions  ara  for  the  moM  part  already  coded  hy  the  Interviewer  who  haa 
cir-'lw  a  cMe  number  to  stand  for  the  respondent's  answer.’  You  ars  lo  check 
and  edit  the  Interviewer's  coding. 

4.  Make  sure  that  a  code  has  been  circled  for  each  question  which  should  have 
been  asked  of  the  particular  respondent. 

2.  Make  sure  that  nothing  has  been  circled  if  the  question  should  not  have  been 
asked  of  the  particular  respondent. 

5.  If  the  interview er  has  placed  his  circle  badly  —  so  that  the  puncher  might 
misinterpret  the  number  he  is  to  punch  --  reclrel#  accurately  in  red. 


The  coder  will  enter  the  appropriate  code(e)  for  each  question  on  the  code 

listing  sheet. 

1.  Whenever  the  qneetion  ie  applicable,  at  loast  one  code  must  he  entered. 

If  a  code  taetmetion  sheet  etatea  “multiple  coding  permitted",  this  meant 
that  more  than  one  code  may  he  used  for  the  question,  h  all  other  cases, 
only  one  code  is  to  he  ueed.  Aa  before,  if  tbe  question  should  have  been 
ashed  but  was  loft  blank,  eater  the  assigned  code  for  "Answer  not  Ascer- 
ftlMW*  H 

2.  Familiarise  yourself  with  the  codes  and  make  jure  you  understand  the  dlt- 
; ‘notions  between  cedes  for  a  g  w?.  '-••eetioe.  Read  alt  the  examples.  The 
title  od  the  code  category  lo  merely  a  guide,  not  a  complete  statement  of 
what  In  contained  In  the  categor  y. 

3.  Rend  each  verbatim  reopenoe  and  assign  a  code  or  codes  to  It.  You  are 
coding  ideas  net  words,  ee  you  may  not  find  the  enact  phrase  before  yon 
on  peer  code  sheer.  Moot  of  the  time  pee  will  find  the  Idea  behind  it  in 
tike  code,  how*-'-  r. 

i  One  Idea  abeuid  meet**  only  one  ro»«  If  yens  eon  two  code*  you  should  be 
ait*  to  point  to  separate  word#,  pbras-j  -*r  clauses  in  the  answer  corres¬ 
ponding  to  them.  If  y tm  have  to  point  to  tho  a  a*  -e  net  of  words  for  both 
coden,  only  owe  code  should  hare  been  used.  This  dlffivvlly  "anally  arises 
when  a  coder  thinks  an  answer  could  be  either  Code  1  or  Code  2,  and  then 
cedes  both  to  save  making  the  decision.  Double -coding  of  an  "either-or" 
type  e t  problem  In  always  incorrect. 

5.  Where  melt! pie  codes  are  permitted,  eve  *y  Idea  in  the  anawar  should  bo 
coded. 

6.  When  more  than  owe  code  Is  ueed  they  are  usually  to  ha  listed  alongside  of 
oach  other  with  a  dash  between  each  numbtr  as:  2-5. 

7.  A  ’'miscellaneous''  code  Is  provided  for  al  genuine  ideas  which  are  not  con¬ 
tained  in  the  code  proper.  Do  not  put  unin'elligible,  vague,  irrelevant 
responses  In  the  "miscellaneous"  category:  separate  provision  la  mads  In 
tho  codes  for  this  sort  of  response.  A  "ml seellansous"  answer  must  he  on* 
for  which  a  separate  code  could  be  provide*  if  it  arose  with  sufficient  frt- 
fwacy. 

I.  Write  in  e*  your  mac.  sheet  all  answers  which  you  h*»*e  codsd  "miscellan¬ 
eous".  Unanticipntnd  answers  may  come  up  with  a  frequency  which  dictatea 
that  they  bo  reported  eeporetely.  Writing  in  all  miscellaneous  responses 
enables  ee  to  know  what  ie  contained  In  the  "miscellaneous"  category. 

I.  "Vague,  "irrelevant",  "Don’t  know"  and  "No  answer"  codes  always  apply 
to  the  entire  answer  and  are,  therefore,  not  to  be  coded  in  combination 
with  any  other  rode.  If  anything  else  can  be  coded,  these  code*  are  not 

ueed. 


4,  U  the  interviewer  has  skipped  a  question  which  should  have  been  asked, 
enter  the  assigned  code  to  designate  "Answer  Not  Ascertainable". 

5,  If  the  Interview  *  has  left  tht  question  uncoded  but  has  written  in  what  the 
risperden;  said  •-  as  he  will  sometimes  do  if  he  is  not  sure  how  to  classify 
the  respondent's  .insurer  --  read  the  comments  and  circle  the  code  which 
seems  to  you  to  c-wne  closest  to  the  respondent's  oploiin,  If  the  written 
answer  is  too  qualified  *©  fit  any  of  the  msjor  categories,  it  will  have  to  be 
edited  to  the  "Don't  Know"  category. 

6.  If  the  Interviewer  asi  circled  two  contradictory  codec  on  the  same  question 
-  -  for  most  of  these  questions  only  one  code  can  logically  be  circled  -•  you 
are  also  to  edit  by  reference  to  the  comments  as  in  No.  5  above.  If  there  are 
no  comments,  consult  your  lupsrvlsor. 

7.  If  an  answer  has  been  circled  but  tbe  accompanying  comment  suggeata  that 
a  different  answer  should  have  been  circled  consult  your  supervisor. 

H,  A  sub-question  should  have  been  asked  only  when  It  Is  applicabls.  Its 

applicability  is  usually  dictated  by  the  answer  to  the  original  question  itself. 

If  the  sub-question  is  answered  and  the  original  question  is  blank,  or  If  appli¬ 
cable  and  Inapplicable  code  numbers  have  been  circled  in  the  original  ques¬ 
tion,  tht  sub-question  is  to  bs  considered  applicabls.  In  cast  of  contradiction, 
consult  your  supervisor. 

9,  In  some  cases  you  will  have  to  code  an  "other"  or  "qualified"  category  on 

preeoded  question!.  Here  you  supply  the  proper  code  from  your  code  sheets. 

C  ,  Instructions  for  Fret-answer  Questions 

Codes  have  been  developed  for  these  questions  by  reading  a  aampls  of  responses. 

These  codes  appear  on  the  coder's  instruction  shests  which  have  been  given  you. 


D.  Checking  Procedure 

All  coding  will  be  independently  checked  by  another  coder,  and  any  "conflicts" 
in  codes  will  be  resolved  by  the  supervisor.  The  checker  will  coda  each 
assigned  question  directly  on  the  questionnaire  next  to  the  appropriate  column 
number.  The  supervisor  will  compare  the  coder's  and  checker's  codt(s)  and 
w.  »  ?*st  all  differences  on  a  "conflict"  sheet. 

E.  Administrative  Procedures 

Questionnaires  ere  numbered  as  they  are  received  and  grouped  In  packs  of 
twenty-five.  A  pack  (or  25  questionnaires)  is  thr  unit  with  which  you  will  usu¬ 
ally  be  working  at  auy  given  time.  As  a  general  rule,  you  are  asked  to  code 
only  one  or  two  questions  at  a  time.  In  this  way  you  will  become  familiar  with 
the  codes  for  the  questions  more  quickly  than  if  you  were  to  code  the  entire 
questionnaire  at  once.  Thu*  at  any  given  time  you  will  be  working  on  'Tack 
X,  Area  X,  Pegs  X.  ” 

When  you  take  a  pack  be  certain  to  Initial  the  control  ahest  in  It's  proper  specs. 
When  you  complete  the  questions )  assigned  for  the  entire  peck,  return  it  to 
the  place  where  you  picked  it  up.  circle  your  initiate  on  the  control  sheet,  and 
continue  coding  the  next  pack  for  the  same  question(s)  or  receive  a  new  assign¬ 
ment,  as  the  case  may  be. 

We  have  established  several  rules  concerning  coding  operations,  which  we  ask 
you  to  observe: 

1.  ff  you  are  in  doubt  about  whjt  code  number  to  place  on  a  questionnaire, 
consult  your  supervisor,  not  your  fellow  coder*.  Since  we  maintain  a 
record  of  the  reliebility  of  our  coding  operations,  we  want  the  independent 
judgment  of  the  coder  on  a  question,  rather  than  group  Judgments.  The 
individual  whom  you  consult  might  later  be  asked  to  check  your  work,  and 
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-ii.i  cf  'Mir*!-  *<.■:  ».  •»»!»♦  If  ;i  u  >,i.  you,  thereby  spuriously 

lMiAtlnp  th«-  of  our  operations. 

?.  If  you  wi.  ,0  i.Oi.-.uil  the  supervisor  3,1  *  todii.g  problem,  wait  until  you 
have  finished  x  park  on  a  given  p^e.  Briny  up  sit  the  question#  you  have 
or.  thaf  pack  at  that  time.  This  procedure  saves  time  for  the  supervisor 
who  is  usually  engaged  in  other  v  ork. 

I.  Pleas**  keep  dis<  usaion  at  a  minimum  during  working  periods.  />is  to 
crowded  condition*  it  is  difficult  for  a  coder  to  work  accurately  while 
conversation  is  gr ur.#  on,  and  errors  Jnevl**b!y  result  when  a  c>dar  is 
trying  to  cod.  aid  listen  to  an  Interesting  conversation  at  the  same  tints. 
Whenever  you  nned  a  break  from  th#  v'ork  -  -  t»ka  It,  But  don't  get 
involved  in  any  discussions  while  working,  or  in  ths  i-mi  plats  others 
are  working, 

4.  *  It  is  the  responsibility  of  coders  coding  page  I.  to  make  sure  that  th# 

questionnaire  has  been  properly  pioceeeed.  The  following  check  should 

be  made  by  those  coding  page  I: 

(1)  .See  that  the  q  isetionnaire  is  adequately  stapled. 

(2)  See  that  each  questionnaire  has  been  assigned  a  numb*  •, 
land  that  there  are  no  number*  omitted  or  duplicated.  Aar 
•numbering  deficiencies  should  be  reported  at  -/nee  to  the 

supervisor. 

(3)  Rewrite  any  questionnaire  number  which  is  illegible. 

5.  Coders  in  general  should  watch  out  for  duplicate  pages,  or  omitted 
pages  in  the  questionnaire.  Tear  out  any  duplicate  pages.  Report  to 
the  supervisor  as  soon  as  discovered. 

6.  AH  material  Is  to  be  considered  confidential.  This  includes  questions, 
codes,  responses  and  any  names  or  addresses  that  come  to  your  atten¬ 
tion  during  coding.  NORC  surveye  are  done  entirely  for  non-profit 
organizations  and  institutions  and  we  have  committed  our  selves  to  both 
our  clients  and  our  respondents  not  to  reveal  anything  about  the  survey 
to  unauthorised  persons.  We  ask  yeu  to  alo  us  in  keeping  our  pledges. 
PJeass  do  not  discuss  any  aspect  of  the  survey  with  anyone  <*c*pt  NORC 

personnel, 

QUESTION  2 

"What  are  some  of  the  things  you  like  e'jout  living 
around  here  -  -  thing#  you  leal  are  advantages  or  that 
make  thlr  a  good  place  to  live?  {Anything  «lis  *)" 

Question  2  and  Q,  3  are  complementary  questions,  the  former  inquires  about 
A't vantages  and  likes"  while  the  latter  deals  with  "disadvantages  and  dls- 
Ht  •*  "  Respondent*  may  mention  both  like*  and  dislikes  in  answer  to  Q.  2 
amd  Q,  1.  home  voluntary  reports  of  "likes"  may  even  be  recorded  as  part 
of  .‘he  answer  to  Q,  1.  Read  all  answers  to  Q,  1,  2.  and  3  befors  coding 
ii,  2.  then  code  ail  mentions  of  "advantages  etc."  as  they  apply  in  Column  8. 

Multiple  coding  is  permitted. 

8  1  CONVENIENCE  OF  LOCATION:  COOP  TRANSPORTATION,  COOP  ACCESS 
*~0  town  AND  F.^ILI  l‘lES,  <jj.6SE  1 6  WORK  OK  HfSlNESj- 

Pretty  good  school  bus  service;  most  people  have  jobs  hear  here.  Close  to 
schools,  Close  to  my  husband's  work.  Accessible  to  town  about  7  miles. 
Convenient  to  work,  Convenient  to  shopping  centers,  Not  far  from  entertain¬ 
ment,  Easy  access  to  highways,  Fairly  close  to  Portland.  Seattle,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  W«  have  a  bus  right  here  on  the  comer.  They're  getting  ready  to  put 
a  playgound  5-6  blocks  down  the  street.  Ball  park  close  hv  f|n«^  to  ffce  llol  - 
verslty  and  its  activities.  Convenient  to  baae  -•  we're  AF  people. 

8-2  GOOD  COMMUNITY  FACILITIES  --  SHOPPING,  SCHOOLS,  CHURCHES, 

^feC^fcATlON,  utilitTes 

Have  gas  and  electricity;  schools  are  good,  School  system  best  In  Tacoma, 

The  parkn  --  (nearness  or  location  not  specified),  Shopping  facilities  are 
reasonably  good,  Very  nice  shops  -•  good  restaurants.  Good  shopping  cen¬ 
ters,  There’s  a  nice  park  tear,  Nice  shopping  centers.  The  high  schools  are 
very  good  institutions,  Uncrowdeu  schools,  Paving  of  streets. 

8-S  AREA  NOT  CONGEST  ED,  Mn»RspWt(  MORE  PRIVACY.  AWAY  FROM 

T6WR  1-1 - « - - - - — — * - 

Not  so  crowded  area,  neighbors  just  far  enough,  Space  for  children  to  play. 

We  don't  like  to  be  crowded  --  tots  of  acreage,  Like  the  farming  and  garden, 

All  the  houses  are  spacec,  It's  nice  and  residential. 

*’4  S0C1AL  ASPECTS,  PEOPLE  ARE  FRIENDLY  AND  NEIGHBORLY,  NICE. 

FRIENDS  OR  RELATiVESLlVE  I^EAR  HERE  - - - 

People  are  more  frlent  ly,  People  are  more  in  one  class  (l"e©me  group), 

Near  relation*,  People  are  fine,  People  are  good,  Close  to  our  friends, 

Nice  neighbors.  People  friendly  and  cooperative,  Very  nice  children,  Not 


fift-y  -  not  to(  n.»ny  professional  people.  No;  *©o  big  a  city  -  -  people  are 
friendly,  Nice  people,  everybody  minds  their  own  business,  Nice  class  of 
people  --  mostly  middle  income  group. 

8-5  PHYSICAL  ASPECTS  -  CLIMATE  GOOD,  SOU.  GOOD,  COUNTRIFIED, 

Ho  fiPS'T - 

Ground  better  tkaa  other  locations  for  crops;  good  soil;  cooler;  little  duet. 
Cool  place  as  you'll  find  la  towo  --  If  any  breeae  ore  get  It,  Climate  Is  most 
import  sat.  It's  dust  free  -  -  eway  from  send.  Have  good  top  soil  for  flowers. 
Climate  is  good.  We  like  the  ew»»ri  here  -  -  beneficial  to  boy's  health, 
Weather  is  wonderful.  Nights  are  at  wonderful  for  sleeping  --  It  gets  so 
cool.  Good  fresh  air,  Tacoma  la  clraa  little  towo.  Grate  grows  fine. 

Good  health  resort.. 

S-ft  OUirr  AREA  --  AWAY  FROM  HUB  BUB 

Place  is  quiet.  WWo  we  moved  her*  away  from  «vm  --  i  was  quieter, 

It’s  away  t« -*m  town's  businesses  awl  huh  huN,  Not  too  noisy  —  not  too 
much  traffic.  It’s  a  nice  quiet  neighbor  hex*!  -  no  one  bothers  you. 

8-7  AREA  IS  SATE  --  AWAY  FROM  TRAFFIC.  LESS  TRAFFIC,  POLICE 
PROTECTION,  AIR  FORSe  PRSTeZ  flON*  “ 

No  gangs  --  sole  for  yonreeter*.  Arot  away  from  traffic  which  la  danger- 
ous  for  rhiMr*o.  Crime  /„to  la  very  tow.  Police  protection  la  vary  good. 
Protection  of  the  AF  --  yon  know  it's  there.  Not  so  much  traffic  ss  in  ’***, 

■  APt>E*»  AWCg  or  AREA  HH~r 

People  keep  yard*  up.  Pleesani  Valid  lags  and  landscape.  People  try  to 
keep  their  plwcea  up.  People  take  good  car#  s  their  homes,  Nice  scenery. 

8-8  NO  ADVANTAGES 

8-0  MISCELLANEOUS  --  Houses  are  well  built,  law  cost  homes.  Getting  the 
bouse  cheap.  House  is  adequate. 

8- X  ECONOMIC  ADVANTAGES 

M  DON’T  KNOW,  VAGUE  AND  IRRELEVANT  ANSWERS 

I  think  l**a  worth  the  tiling  here  --  makes  you  feel  good.  Very  deairable. 
Like  the  desert.  It's  e  mice  town.  Very  nice  subdivision. 

NO  ANSWER  --  QUESTION  LEFT  BLANK 

QUESTION  1 

A.  Now  what  aro  some  of  the  things  you  don't 
like  about  living  around  here  ♦  •  things  you 
feel  are  sometimes  nuisances  or  sre  un¬ 
pleasant  or  disagreeable  to  you 7 

E.  Have  we  overlooked  anything  -  ev«n  little 
things  that  may  bother  or  annoy  yot  that 
you  jnst  take  for  granted  becajse  nothing 
much  can  be  done  about  them* 

All  negative  comments  recorder,  in  Parts  A  and  B  of  Q.  3  will  be  coded  together, 
as  well  as  those  volunteered  in  answer  to  Q.  1  and  Q.  2.  So.  be  sui-e  to  read 
all  three  questions  (Q.  I  -  Q.  3)  befere  you  code  Q.  J. 

If  "low- flying"  airplanes  are  mentioned  and  the  rest  of  the  answer  is  too  vague 
to  decide  whether  this  means  "noise  annoyance"  or  "fear,"  look  at  the  answer  to 
Q.  4.  If  airpla.  are  reported  as  a  "dangerous  condition"  in  Part  B  of  .Q.  4, 
enter  Code  1  and  “  'n  Column  8,  If  airplanes  are  not  mentioned  la  Q.  4,  enter 
Code  2  only  in  Columi  o. 

Multiple  coding  is  oer-rlfte*  •***^«»  » • 

b-1  AIRPLANE  DANGER.  FRA. 4  OF  PLANES  -♦  (SELF  AND  OTHERS)-  -(In- 
elude  ■'low-flying*’  in  this  category  If.  as  notea  above,  airplanes  are  men¬ 
tioned  as  dangerous  on  the  following  Question  4B. ) 

One  feels  they  are  going  to  drop  on  you  or  on  the  roof,  Jets  come 
low  -  -we  don't  have  insurance  against  wreckage,  It's  so  close  to 
airport  and  the  planes  nesrly  take  off  your  head,  Don’t  like  living 
In  this  flight  pattern.  They  thrill  me  but  something  sbout  them 
frightens  me  to  death,  Feel  they're  going  to  drop,  I'm  afraid  of 
the  plsnes  -  -  we're  right  In  the  pattern. 

MRPLANE  NOISE --  SPEECH,  SLEEP,  RADIO.  TELEPHONE  INTERFER¬ 
ENCE  (Include  "low-flying"  in  this  category  il  as  noted  above  comment  is 
venue  end  ambiguous.) 

They  seem  to  fly  so  low  --  the  n«*iee  is  tremendous.  Just  those 
plsnes.  They  bother  us,  Th#  noise  is  so  loud,  Planes  get  s  lit¬ 
tle  noisy,  Only  thing  is  noise  of  airplanes,  The  big  jets  --  ths 
noise  interferes  with  hearing  the  radio  and  conversation,  Ground 
rherka  on  sirrrafi,  Jet  plane*  Interrupt  phone  conversation  and 
television  programs,  They  come  over  reel  low  with  terrific  roar, 
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i.E  id  -  APS’  c:  (Cont.) 


6.3  OTHER  AIR  PLANE- AIR  PORT  DISTURBANCES  -  {GENERAL  AS  WELL 
AS  .SPECIFIC  ANNOY  AN (’  fcj  OTHER  I  HAN  NOISE  ANL>  t  EAK| 

Oh  yes,  the  planes ,  How  about  jet  plane*.  Just  the  airplane*. 
Airplanes  over  too  often.  The  only  thing  it  those  airplanes. 
Aircraft  taking  off  and  landing.  The  airplanes  -  -  wish  they 
wouldn't  go  over.  They  make  the  TV  picture  flicker, 

6-4  AIR  PI-  »NE  --  NO  ANNOYANCE  --  USED  TO  IT  -  -  .DON'T  BOTHER 

Only  the  planet  and  they  don't  bother  me.  Jet  planet  --but 
we  get  u aed  to  them.  Sometimes  these  bombers  all  night  long 
are  disagreeable  but  I'm  used  to  It. 

6-5  AIRPLANE  DISTURBANCE  IS  UNAVOIDABLE 

This  business  about  the  airplanes  -  *  don't  think  we  can  do  any¬ 
thing,  We  can't  stop  them.  Airplanes  make  a  terrible  lot  of 
noise  but  gueaa  we  have  to  have  it  (Double-code  with  6*2|,  The 
airplanes  but  they  were  here  first  --  they've -built  a  million 
dollar  business  and  what  can  you  do? 

6-6  AIRPLANES  ARE  A  BENEFIT  TO  COMMUNITY 

The  airplanes  but  yot  look  at  them  and  say  ''Thank  Cod  they’re 
ours  and  not  someone  else’s."  Tucson  would  be  dead  without 
C-M. 

6-7  TRAFFIC  NOISE  -  K.  R  TRAINS 

The  noise  from  trucks  awl  buses;  the  garbage  trucks  are 
noisy,  The  eirens  go  blaring  by.  The  hot  rods  screeching 
around  corners. 

6-6  OTHER  NOISES  --  CHILDREN,  ANIMALS  -  INDUSTRY 

Sometimes  the  children  are  noisy  aod  I  get  bothered,  We 
haven't  rested  nights  for  a  week  on  account  of  the  degs. 

Dogs  yelping  at  night.  Model  planes  In  park  --  those  gas¬ 
oline  engines  are  very  r.oisy. 

6-9  TRAFFIC  AND  NON- AIRPLANE  DANCERS,  UNSAFE  AREA,  IN  AD  E- 
ftUATE  POLICE  ' 

1  raffle  --  streets  too  narrow.  School  kkis  taking  advantage  in 
cross  walks;  Bad  road  intersection.  Use  Wetmore  Road  as  race 
track  *  -  go  about  AO  miles.  Some  of  the  hot  rodders  speeding 
thru  our  streets. 


6  o  I’CH  IR  I  nr  A  rtgN  --  ;?fCO>?VENlENT  ACCESS  TO  COMMUNITY 

FjgTn  r;&P~*  ” 

Don't  like  far  distance  to  school  and  shopping  center.  It's 
t*.’C  far  lrom  school.  Don’t  have  a  stor-  near  us. 

*-*  DON"*  K  — >W,  VAGUE  OR  IRRELEVANT  ANSWERS 

6 *  Y  NO  ANSWER,  QUESTION  LEFT  BLANK 

7-t  INADEQUATE  COh  MUN1TV  FACILITIES,  RECREATION.  SCHOOLS. 

gTCTTTTg  - 

n '  f«ra»n:ig«*  it.  rainy  eeason  --  mud  In  driveway.  The 
dralr age  would  make  this  a  fin*  place  to  live,  flash  floods. 

No  sidewalks  --  ihe  kids  have  to  roller  -.Vet*  in  the  roads. 

We  have  to  pay  high  rates  for  water  and  even  then  the  pres¬ 
sure  is  poor.  We  don't  hsve  psving,  but  will  soon.  Garbsge 
removal  --  hsve  to  carry  it  to  the  curb  or  they  won't  pick  it 
•<p,  Poor  location  of  sewers  and  water  pipes.  Absence  of 
street  lights,  Poor  bus  service.  Lack  of  entertainment  and 
recreation,  Parking  problem  downtown,  No  street  lighting. 

7 * 2  SOCIAL  ASPECTS  --  DISLIKE  PEOPLE  IN  AREA 

There  are  quite  a  few  foreigners  --  Something  you  can’t  do 
about  neighbors,  Unfriendly  neighborhood,  The  neighbors 
are  not  quite  what  I  would  like  them  to  be,  We  have  a  juven¬ 
ile  delinquent  down  the  street,  A  neighbor  who  likes  to  stay 
up  all  night,  Too  far  from  f-mily.  don't  like  ths  children  on 
my  lawn.  * 

>•)  PISl.lKt  DOCS  AND  ANIMM.S,  INSECTS  ..  (Qlalurbancaa  olh.r  than 

noise) 

Dogs  loose  at  night  upsetting  garbage  cans,  Tom  cats, 

Noth'.ni;  can  be  done  about  the  cats  sod  dogs  because 
there  are  lots  of  rhl  Id  ren  and  they  hsve  to  hsve  their 
pe*3.  We  have  s  few  stray  dogs  and  rats,  Thsre  srs 
cat;,  end  hugs  hut  they  have  to  live  too,  mosquitoes. 


7-4  PHYSICAL  ASPECTS  --  DUS  I,  CLIMATE.  SOIL,  NATURAI  CON- 
PI  riONS~  “  —  " 

Nad  tow  muck  shade  around  here.  M>  gardeaing  problem 
wttk  desert  growth.  Maybe  the  dust.  Air  cooler  is  inade¬ 
quate,  Hay  fever  started  to  bother  me  here.  Summer 
heat,  Saad  oai  a  windy  day.  Soil  ian’t  good.  Tremors 
of  earthquake. 

7-5  CONGESTION  --  NOT  ENOUGH  SPACE  FOP  PLAY  OR  GARDEN 

Cloeeweae  to  neighbors.  Too  many  houses  --  close 
together. 

7-6  POOR  APPEARANCE  OF  AREA 

TR-ra'a  as  eyesore  over  theie  —  «  junk  yard.  House 
across  street  --  everybody  m  we«  out  cause  It’s  dirty. 

The  barer  cans  they  throw  on  toe  lawn. 

7'7  ?'7t1"Tt:iST*TE*Prr  THAT  MOTHWC  BOTHER*  Oft  AWHOTS 

tBPOnD^O1  (Do  api  du  ^odr] 

Naa  a  thing,  i  Lhe  everything  here.  Nothing  I  know  of. 

Nothing.  I'm  *r*>fl»d. 

7-*  CCOWOMIC  WOWgB  -  VIUCP.  TAXl^  HIGH.  -QO  rtW  JOBS 

*•  u™  u>  pay  lor  I.rtx,.  pickup,  Km  io  too  high. 

Too*,  aro  fairly  high.  At..’!  oaoogh  Job.. 
very  low. 

7-»  Ai-ci-Aius  ok  air  poet  aro  wee  property  values 

Uak.  It  haid.r  to  oil  or  root  houaea. 

7-*  complaints  about  value.  construction  or  layout  or  house 

>-»  OTHER  LAND  USES  OBJECTIONABLE 

ConoorHal.  bdootriol.  multiple  dwelling,.  Inadetpi.ta 
tsaisg,  Dairy  neat  door. 

7-0  MISCELLANEOUS  P1SUKES 

Bright  lighta.  Street  being  paved. 


QUESTION  4B 

•IF  ‘  SOME  DANGEROUS  CONDITIONS  ’  -- 
“Could  yo.  describe  them  to  me 7"  (Anything  else?) 

If  Code  9-1  u  circled  one  or  more  codes  must  be  selected  from  the  list  below, 

If  Cod*#  q-o.  X  or  Y  are  circled,  do  aot  select  any  atldlliunsl  codas. 

Multiple  coding  is  permitted  except  where  noted. 

9-T  AIRPLANES- AIRPORT  --  (Do  not  double-code  ivith  90} 

weight  be  -  the  planes  over  Ihe  city  -  the  pattern 
.*  directly  over  city  area.  Jets  going  over  -  you  never  know 
when  any  sf  them  are  going  to  go  down,  Just  5  blocks  away 
•here  was  a  jet  crashup  X  I  can't  think  of  anything  else,  This 
4,1  ^  *,,t  rente  of  the  airplanes,  and  they  can  crash  right 
fr  here,  That  plane  crashed  close  to  here  yesterday  and  one 
n.igbt  come  down  here.  The  overflying  aircraft  upon  takeoff 
crr***  •  feeling  of  fear  X  you  wonder  if  they'll  » tt  rrf  ,,n  oVav, 

With  the  number  of  alg  planes  tiying  over  I'd  say  it  wasn't  as 
safe  as  it  could  be  X  ao.  This  airplane  traffic  isn't  exactly 
what  you'd  call  safe  X  they  can  always  crash,  The  flight  line 
of  the  Base  being  so  close  -  outside  of  that  its  all  right.  We're 
right  wi  the  flight  pattern.  If  anything  went  wrong  we'd  be 
right  uader  the  crash  X  that's  all.  The  planes  arc  boiusUmss 
a  fear  to  me  especially  going  over  to  the  school  -  the  planes 
just  about  clear  the  telephone  wires  -  especially  since  the 
plane  crash.  It's  not  the  safest  -  We're  just  at  the  end  of  a 
runway  here,  This  Is  so  close  to  the  field  and  they  take  off 
and  land  near  here  one  could  come  down  here  Ilk*  it  did  »n« 
other  day.  Near  enough  to  D-M  that  we  run  danger  of  crashes  - 
like  the  one  the  other  day. 

’ ' 1  .NEPlANia.AiaPORT  --  NOT  CONCERNED  ABOUT  THEM  (Do  not  double  - 
code  with  9-2) 

Th»  main  thing  I,  the  J„  bomber,  but  wo  take  that  for  granted, 

I  don-t  think  an,  more  dangernu.  here  than  any  other  lection  X 
we  don't  worry  about  the  bombera. 
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Al’R  C  /<  ■  -lit 


«  J  :  AFFIC  ANT?  K.R.  1KAFF1C 

Traffic  it  aangerou*  wherever  you  are  --  have  to  be  careful, 

Inn't  too  aafe  to  drive  around  here  unmarked,  blind  corners, 
Aviation  highway  ia  close  and  there'a  heavy  traffic  on  this 
•  treet,  there  are  many  fast  drivers  which  in  a  hazard. 

Narrow  streeta  with  cars  parked  make  it  dangerous 
for  children,  I  think  the  most  dangerous  is  the  way  the 
cars  drive  through  this  street  X  with  rhildren  playing 
outside  it’s  bad.  Traffic  is  very  dangerous  to  kids. 

Traffic  -  cars  go  by  so  fast  its  dangeroua  -  crossing 
streets.  The  speeding  cars,  they  really  race  arou.nl 
here  X  Automobiles  at  Intersections  pretty  dangerous, 

Aloftg  at  certain  street  corner*  *  it's  dangerous  •  peo¬ 
ple  go  by  luo  fast,  Traffic  •  Road  used  as  race  track. 

9-3  DITCHES,  EXCAVATIONS,  NO  SIDEWALKS,  UNFINISHED  CONSTRUC- 

tTqn 

I'll .«*»  should  be  guards  on  tha  watch  for  tha  children  to 
they  don't  gat  drownad,  Irrigation  ditches  fill  up  to  about 
3  to  3-1/2  feet  and  a  small  child  could  drown  in  one. 

9-6  Floods-  earthquakes,  natural  hazards 

The  street  dept,  has  been  negligent  in  preparing  to  handle 
overflow  during  floods.  Of  course  floods,  lightning. 

q-->  inadequate  police  protection  -■  VANDALISM,  burglaries, 

TRAFFIC  CONTROL 

Some  reckless  hoodlums  at  university  are  Happy  about 
quiet  of  summer.  No  police  protection. 

9-*  MISCELLANEOUS 

Scorpions,  spiders,  dogs. 

9 -  9  NO  ANSWER,  DON'T  KNOW,  VAClU t  ANp  IRRELEVANT  ANSWERS 

10- 7  DANGER  OF  RK1NQ  BOMBED  IN  TIME  OF  WAR 

Air  Base  a  target  In  event  of  war,  first  place  to  go,  to  b# 
bombed. 


QUESTION  7-D  (  Types  of  other  noises) 


•;»  Cnd*  0  (s  circled  in  Column  22.  do  not  code  this  question. 

Multiple  coding  Is  permitted,  except  as  noted. 

ii  Cod*  R  is  circled  in  Column  22,  on*  or  more  of  the  following  codes  must  b# 
entered  under  Cod*  26. 

26-3  HUMAN  NOISES  -  Children,  neighbors 

.•*9  ANIMAI.  NOtHgai  .  Doga,  eats,  birds 

26-t  INSECT  NOjbja  -  Crickets,  mosquitoes 

21  6  TRAINS,  SIRENS,  WHISTLES  -  Police,  ambulances 

16-7  GUNS,  FIRING,  BLASTING 

14*1  MISCELLANEOUS  •  U«.i  metaeM#  machine  anises 
26.4  NO  ANSWER,  VAGUE,  IRRELEVANT 


QUESTION  17-CI 


(Have  never  railed  anyone,  signed  a  petition  or  done 
anything  *)•#  about  tt,  Could  you  tell  me  whirnot*) 


If  Code  I,  6,  or  7  Is  circled  In  Column  44,  leave  this  question  blank, 

Do  not  riele. 

If  Code  t,  0,  or  X  is  el  reled  In  Column  44,  leave  thla  question  blank, 

Do  not  ends, 

II  Cod*  4  I*  circled  In  Column  44,  on#  or  more  of  the  following  codes  must  b* 
entered  in  Column  46  or  47, 

Multiple  ending  Is  permitted  except  as  noted. 


46-4  1!  WOU;.:>N"l  PO  ANN  '..POD  --  AUlUt  i-  :  i  1>  D  •  'N  i  UKK  -- 
WUULDN'f  PAY  ATTfcNTfON  " 

Other  people  have  called  and  gotten  no  results. 

46-5  NOT  ENOUGH  PfcOPLL  COMPLAIN  --  CAN'T  GK'l  ENOUGH  SUPPORT 

46-6  PERSONAL  INADEQUACY  --  CAN  T  EXPRESS  SELF  TOO  WELL 

I  won't  be  the  starter  of  trouble,  I  don't  know  what  to  do,  I’m 
not  much  of  X  talker. 

46-7  NO  ONE  EVER  APPROACHED  ME 

If  someone  came  along  to  me,  I'd  go  with  them,  No  one  ever 
approached  me  with  a  petit. on, 

46 -S  NOTHING  CAN  HE  DONE  ABOUT  IT  --  PHYSICALLY  IMPOSSIBLE 

It's  u  necessary  evil  what  can  they  do,  1  didn’t  think  they  could 
know  which  plane  was  flying. 

46-9  SITUATION  ISN'T  THAT  BAD 

Don't  think  it's  lmno>rutil  siough  to  set  one  up. 

46-0  HAVEN'T  HAD  TM9C_-  -  WAS  DOING  SOMETHING  ELSE 

46-  X  AIRBASE  IMPORTANT  AND  NECESSARY  --  CtUST  ACCEPT  ANNOY- 

TfTTE - -  ' 

47- t  KNEW  ABOUT  DISTURBANCE  BEFORE  MOV1NC  HERE 
47-0  MISCELLANEOUS* 

47- X  DON'T  KNOW.  VAGUE,  IRRELEVANT  ANSWERS.  NO  ANSWER  -- 

gras'-iToN  ggr  gggg> — - 1 - 

QUESTION  30 

How  long  have  you  lived  in  this  #«et  of  (name  of  area)? 


All  six  parts  of  Q.  30  will  be  coded  as  one  question.  The  objective  of  this 
question  is  to  determine  how  many  years  R  has  been  living  inder  flight  paths 
of  air  base.  j 

If  the  answer  to  part  A  is  i  year#  ar  iLoi-e,  parts  B-F  shoo'd  blank  and  the 
answer  to  part  A  will  be  considered  complete.  Using  the  answer  to  part  A, 
only  one  code  should  be  entered  In  Column  60  from  the  list  of  categories  pre- 
sented  below. 

If  the  snswer  to  part  A  Is  Isss  than  3  years  then  the  answers  to  parts  B-F  must 
be  t  onsldered. 

If  the  answers  to  B  and/or  E  indicate  places  outside  nf  sir  base  arts  than  the 
answer  to  part  A  will  be  left  unadjuated  and  coded  In  Column  60,  (Cods  60-1, 
or  2,  or  3,  or  4) 

If  the  answers  to  B  and/or  E  a  re  placed  in  the  asm*  air  base  area,  thsn  the 
following  procedure  will  be  used: 

Check  answer  to  "C"  and/or  "G",  a)  If  answer  to  "Q"  ar  "C" 
is  yaa,  than  add  tha  tlm#  lived  there  ("D"  ar  "F")  to  tha  an- 
■war  of  part  "A"  and  coda  the  combined  number  of  pears  in 
^vlumn  60.  Also  double-code  with  code  61 -X  to  Indicate  the 
«. -ewer  includes  two  or  more  neighborhoods. 

b)  If  the  answer  to  "D"  or  "F"  is  "no*1,  then  do  not  adjust  an¬ 
swer  in  part  A,  Leave  It  as  is  and  code  in  Column  60, 

Only  on*  code  should  be  entered  In  Column  40,  except  Coda  X  may  be  double- 
coded  when  R  has  lived  In  more  than  one  neighborhood  under  the  flight  pattern, 

60- 1  LESS  THAN  6  MONTHS 

40-2  f.  MONTHS  BUT  LESS  THAN  ONE  YEAR 

60-3  I  YEAR  BUT  LESS  THAN  2  YEARS 

40-4  I  YEAR*  BUT  LESS  THAN  1  YEARS 

60.4  3  YEARS  BUT  LESS  THAN  4  YEARS 

60- 6  4  YEARS  BUT  LESS  THAN  »  YEARS 

60-7  4  YEARS  BUT  LESS  THAN  6  YEARS 

60-1  6  YEARS  BUT  LESS  THAN  10  YEARS 


'''  i 


i 


?! 


I 

•:R 
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mj.Q  10  '* E  AH S  BUT  J  t:~>  l  HAN  IS  YEARS 
(-0-0  !5  OR  MOPE  YEAPS 

fcO-X  LIVED  IN  MOPE  THAN  ONE  NEIGHBORHOOD  UNDER  FUCHT  PLAN  ~ 
Double-code  w.th  on**  of  shove  code*. 

60-  Y  NO  ANSWER,  DON'T  KNOW,  VAGUE  AND  IRRELEVANT 

QUESTION  31 

Family  Composition:  Including  yourself.  bow  many  people 

live  with  you  In  this  house?  P Isas# 

Hat  th«m  for  me. 

Household  Composition,  Sise  of  Household,  Age  and  Son  iro  tho  toot  part-  to 
this  On«  coda  on ly  muit  ba  selected  for  rack  P*r*  **o*pt  as  nutsd 

ha  low. 

Household  Composition 

Select  tna  coda  only  and  enter  in  Column  SI. 

Do  not  double-coda. 

61- 1  SELF  ALONE 

61-2  ADULTS  ONLY  <U  or  more  years  old) . MO  CHILDREN 

61-3  ONE  OR  MORE  CHILDREN  —  NO  CHILD  LESS  THAN  6  YEARS  OLD 
(6  to  It) 

61-4  ONE  OR  MORE  CHILDREN  --  AT  LEAST  ONE  CHILD  UNDER  6  YEARS 

oI-X  ONE  OR  MORE  CHILDREN  BUT  INFORMATION  ON  CHILDREN'S  ACC 
MISSING  OR  INCOMPLETE 

Number  In  Household 

Entei  erne  code  only  in  Column  61. 

If  Code  61-1  Is  entered,  leave  this  part  blank. 

Do  not  double-code. 

61-9  TWO  MEMBERS  IN  HOUSEHOLD 

61-6  THREE  MEMBERS  IN  HOUSEHOLD 

61-7  FOUR  MEMBERS  IN  HOUSEHOLD 

61-9  FIVE  MEMBERS  IN  HOUSEHOLD 

61-9  SIX  OR  MORE  MEMBERS  IN  HOUSEHOLD 

61-Y  NO  ANSWER  OR  INCOMPLETE  INFORMATION  ON  MEMBERS  OF  HOUSE¬ 
HOLD 

Age  of  Respondent 

Enter  one  coda  only  in  Column  62  to  designate  the  .igs  of  the  respondent. 

Do  not  double-codo, 


62-1 

19-24 

YEARS 

62-2 

25-29 

YEARS 

62-3 

30-34 

YEARS 

62-4 

35-39 

YEARS 

62-5 

40-44 

YEARS 

62-6 

45-94 

YEARS 

62-7 

55-59 

YEARS 

60-9 

60-64 

YEARS 

60-9 

65  AND  OLDER 

60-0 

NO  ANSWER,  VAGUE  ANSWER 

Sea  of  Respondent 

Ester  one  code  only  in  Column  62  to  designate  sex  of  respondent. 

Do  not  dooble-code. 

62- X  Female 

62 -Y  Male 

QUESTION  12  -  Education 

Thin  la  a  at raight forward  precoded  question.  It  is  asked  of  all 
respondent*,  only  one  coda  la  circled  to  Column  63. 

If  NA  or  **Don*t  know'*,  enter  Code  **Y”. 

Only  years  e.  formal  school  lug  are  to  ho  canside.'.J  in  thia  coding. 
Volunteered  comments  about  eu**dar«c*  at  trade  schools,  correspond 
once  nr  uigM  courses  are  not  to  b*  included. 

QUESTION  II  -  Income 

One  code  only  must  be  entered  in  Column  64.  This  question  in  also 
asked  of  all  rcapon dents. 

If  the  gsestisr  ess  not  asked  enter  Code  "T". 

If  R  ttf-i.-i  to  flee  tMt  Is  formation  and  *  n  estimate  was  made  by  the 
inter  viewer,  enter  Code  "X". 

If  R  refused  an  five  tide  Information  and  an  estimate  ia  included  by 
the  Interviews  •.  enter  Code  "X"  in  addition  to  the  code  circled  by  the 
interviewer  fbie  estimate). 

QtPSlTOW  14  -  Rental  or  Home  valuation 

This  question  la  aeked  of  all  respondents.  It  is  a  two-part  ques¬ 
tion  which  requires  bock  editing  and  coding. 

FOR  THOSE  WHO  RENT 

1.  Check  to  nee  tkar  Code  A  is  circled  in  Column  66.  (This  appears 
to  the  left  of  "Rent  -  -  IF  R  ENT  ASK:. . .  M>. 

2.  A  rental  figure  is  found  in  the  boa.  Code  Ibis  figure  in  Col¬ 
umn  6$.  using  the  codes  which  follow: 


COPE 

RENTAL  FIGURE 

65-1 

UNDER  60 

64-2 

60  -  64 

69-3 

70  -  79 

65-4 

90  -  99 

65-9 

100  OR  MORE 

65- Y 

NA  (Not-ascertainable,  Not 

asked,  or  Don't  know,  Vague) 

If  there  is  en  estimate  of  "60  to  70"  or  "79  to  99"  or  somo  othsr  fig¬ 
ure  which  encompasses  two  classes  of  data,  code  for  the  lower  class 
<  76  to  99"  would  be  coded  69-3). 

FOR  TK'*»  WHO  OWN 

f.  Check  to  soe  that  Code  B  Is  cirrlsd  In  Column  69  (Thia 
appears  to  the  left  of  "Own  --  IF  OWN.  ASK: . 

2.  An  estimate  of  bpmo  worth  is  found  in  the  boa.  Cods  this 
figurs  in  Column  69.  using  the  codes  which  follow: 


CODE 

HOME  WORTH  ($) 

65-6 

UNDER  6000 

65-7 

6000  -  7999 

65-9 

9000  -  11,999 

65-9 

12,000  -  15.999 

65-0 

16,000  -  19.  999 

65-> 

20,000  OR  MORE 

65-3 

NA  (Non-ascsrtalnabls,  Not 
asked,  and  Don't  know.  Vague) 
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If  there  is  an  estimate  of  "7500  to  8500''  or  some  other  figure  which 
encompasses  two  classes  of  data,  code  for  the  lower  class  ("7500  to 
8  500"  would  be  coded  65-7). 

Be  certain  that  either  65- A  is  circled  aod  rental  codes  1.  or  2,  etc. . 
are  entered  in  Column  65  or  65- B  is  circled  and  home  worth  codes 
6,  or  7,  etc. ,  are  entered  in  Column  65. 


QUESTION  40 


OCCUPATION 

The  respondent's  occupation  should  be  coded  in  Column  64. 

The  main  earner's  occupation  should  he  cooed  la  Column  66. 

Where  the  respondent  himself  is  the  main  earner,  the  same 
code  is  entsrsd  in  both  columns. 

Double-code  0  If  main  earner  ie  not  presently  employed. 


Column 


1  I  Professional,  semi-professional 

2  2  Farmers.  Farm  managers 

3  3  Proprietors.  Managers.  Officials,  except  farm. 

4  4  Clerical,  sales 

5  5  Craftsmen,  Foremen  and  kindred  workers 

6  6  Operatives 

7  7  Service  workers 

8  6  Farm  laborers.  Foramen 

9  9  Laborers,  except  farm  and  mine 

0  0  Retired,  unemployed,  pensioner  ate.  (If  main  earner, 

always  double-code  with  former  occupation.  If  a# 
former  occupation  given,  double-code  6-Y). 

X  -  Housewife,  married  woman,  not  employed,  not  seek¬ 
ing  work,  student. 

Y  Y  Not  ascertainable 

See  separate  instructlun  sheets  for  definition  and  examples  of  above  cate¬ 
gories. 

If  the  respondent's  occupation  has  been  left  blank,  bet  an  occupation 
recorded  for  the  main  earner,  observe  the  following  procedure: 

If  the  respondent  is  a  male,  treat  the  reported  main  earner's 
occupation  as  the  respondent's  and  enter  the  same  code  in  both 

columns. 

If  the  respondent  is  a  female,  code  the  respondent  as  a 
hOu»ewife  In  Column  69  and  enter  the  reported  occupation 
in  Cuiu»r.n  68,  uui«ss  the  reported  occupation  is  likely  to 
be  that  of  a  female  (nurse,  beauty  parlor  operator,  etc. ). 

In  this  case,  treat  the  reported  occupation  as  that  of  the 
respondent,  and  enter  the  same  code  in  both  columns. 
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APPENDIX  D 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  ANALYTICAL  SCALES  AND  INDEXES 


General  Description  of  Scales 


Earlier  in  this  report  two  of  our  major  objectives  were  described  as  the 
quantification  of  each  of  the  key  physical  and  socio-psychological  variables  and  the 
determination  of  their  combined  inter-actions  on  disturbance,  annoyance,  and 
complaints.  An  attitudinal  scale  is  a  statistical  device  for  expressing  variations  in 
the  intensity  of  a  psychological  attitude,  and  whenever  possible,  it  is  used  to  meas¬ 
ure  the  human  factors  affecting  the  noise  annoyance  problem.  Generally,  "Guttman 
type"  scales  are  employed,  and  before  we  describe  the  development  of  individual 
scales,  it  may  be  worthwhile  to  state  briefly  the  characteristics  and  criteria  of 
these  scales.  A  description  of  the  development  of  a  scale  for  "Readiness  to  Com¬ 
plain"  will  illustrate  the  process. 


Our  problem  is  to  measure  the  relative  readiness  of  a  sample  of  residents 
to  complain  about  airplane  disturbances.  F  rom  our  depth  interview  materials  and 
from  the  volunteered  answers  to  open  questions,  the  forms  of  complaint  respond¬ 
ents  actually  used  have  been  determined.  The  five  major  forms  of  complaint  ere 
listed  on  table  1  (App.  A),  the  overall  scheme  describing  the  aircraft  problem. 
These  are:  (1)  signing  a  petition,  (2)  attending  a  meeting  to  discuss  the  problem, 

(3)  calling  or  writing  to  base  officials,  (4)  visiting  base  officials,  and  (5)  helping 
to  organize  an  action  group.  Five  questions  covering  these  items  were  developed 
as  Question  25  of  the  questionnaire  and  table  19  (App.  D)  lists  these  questions  as 
they  appear  on  the  questionnaire. 

TABLE  IT  (APP.  D) 

QUESTIONS  RELATING  TO  "READINESS  TO  COMPLAIN" 


25.  A.  Now  suppose  some  of  your  neighbors  who  were  concerned  about  the 
*irplan*«  asked  you  to  sign  a  petition  urging  the  air  base  officials  to 
reduce  their  disturbance- -do  you  think  that  you  would  very  likely  sign 
it,  that  you  might  hut  you’re  not  sure,  or  that  you  probably  wouldn't 
sign  such  a  petition? 

Very  likely .  10- 

Might . 

Wouldn't . 

Don't  know. . . . 

NORC  use  . 

B.  How  about  calling  up  ur  writing  to  these  offlcials--if  your  neighbors 
asked  you  to  call  or  write  about  the  noiee  or  danger,  do  you  think 
you  would  very  likely  rail  or  write,  that  you  might  but  you're  not 
sure,  or  that  you  probably  wouldn't  write  or  call? 

Very  likely .  11-1 

Might  . .  2 

Wouldn't .  9 

Don't  know. . . .  4 

NORC  use .  T 

C.  If  a  meeting  was  called  to  v»lce  the  community's  concern  about  the 
airplanes,  do  you  think  you  would  very  likely  attend,  that  you  might 
biit  you're  not  sure,  or  that  you  probably  wouldn't  attend? 


Very  likely . 12-1 

Might .  2 

Wouldn't .  3 

Don't  know .  4 

NORC  use .  Y 

D.  If  they  asked  yon  to  visit  Che  officials  at  the  air  base  to  discuss  the 
air;/ lues,  do  you  think  you  would  very  likely  go,  that  you  might  but 
yoo'i  •  mt  sure,  or  that  you  probably  wouldn't  go? 


Very  likely .  11-1 

Might .  2 

Wouldn't .  1 

Don't  know . 4 

NORC  use .  T 


E.  Now  suppose  some  of  your  neighbors  asked  you  to  help  them  set  up 
a  spertal  committee  to  Improve  the  airplane  situation,  do  you  think 
you  would  very  likely  help  them,  that  you  might  but  you're  not  sure, 


or  that  you  probably  wouldn't’ 

Very  likely .  14-1 

Might . 2 

Wouldn't .  1 

Don't  know . * .  4 

NORC  use .  Y 


If  these  questions  form  a  Guttman  scale,  then  the  responses  will  be 
related  in  a  hierarchal  fashion.  One  question  will  be  answered  positively  by 
most  respondents  while  one  question  will  be  answered  by  relatively  few  respond¬ 
ents.  Moreover,  the  questions  will  be  so  inter-related  that  if  a  person  answers 
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positively  to  the  most  difficult  form  of  complaint,  then  he  will  be  expected  to 
answer  positively  to  ail  other  forms  of  complaint.  Likewise,  if  he  answers  "No" 
to  the  most  difficult  form  of  complaint,  but  "Yes"  to  the  next  most  difficult  ques¬ 
tion,  then  he  will  be  expected  to  answer  "Yes"  on  all  other  less  difficult  forms  of 
complaint,  etc.  The  "zero"  group  represents  those  persons  who  answer  "No"  to 
all  forms  of  complaint.  Naturally,  some  inconsistency  in  behavior  is  to  be  expec¬ 
ted  and  the  maximum  allowed  deviations  from  perfect  scale  types  are  reflected  in 
the  following  criteria: 

1.  The  total  scale  error  (deviations  from  perfect  scale  types)  not 
to  exceed  10%,  i.  e.,  reproducibility  (R)  of  perfect  types  at 
least  .90; 

2.  Largest  error  ii  any  one  single  item  (question)  not  to  exceed 
15%  of  all  respondentsj 

3.  Scale  error  for  any  one  non-scale  type  not  to  exceed  5%,  i.  e., 
when  a  person  is  expected  to  say  "Yes"  or  "No"  to  a  particular 
question,  no  more  than  5%  may  deviate  from  the  expected  pattern; 

4.  For  each  part  of  a  question,  non- error  must  exceed  error. 

Each  question  or  item  in  a  scale  has  a  negative  expectation 
("No"  answers)  and  a  positive  expectation  ("Yes"  ai  swers). 

If  a  "Yes"  is  expected  and  a  "No"  answer  is  given,  then  the 
error  is  described  as  a  negative  (  -  )  error,  and  vice  versa, 
if  a  "No"  is  expected  and  a  "Yes"  is  given,  it  is  called  a  pos¬ 
itive  (  +  )  error.  In  our  example  scalogram,  table  20  (App.  D), 
total  "Yes "answers  toQ.25A  equals  69,  of  which  30  were 
errors  and  39  were  correct  answers.  Consequently,  non¬ 
error  exceeded  error. 

A  further  explanation  of  criteria  2  is  in  order.  With  the  relatively  small  num- 
berofltems,  the  placement  of  non-scale  types  is  often  arbitrary.  For  example,  non¬ 
scale  type  XOXXX  (7  respondents)  in  table  20  (App.  D)  could  be  considered  as 
error  in  scale  types  5  or  3.  Following  Guttman's  rule  of  thumb  of  scoring  toward 
the  middle  scale  score  whenever  there  is  a  choice,  this  inevitably  maximizes  the 
error  in  the  first  and  last  Items.  Consequently,  as  much  as  a  20%  item  error 
may  be  accepted,  provided  the  adjusted  error  does  not  exceed  15%.  The  error  is 
adjusted  according  to  the  "Ford  Procedure"  by  computing  it  as  if  half  the  cases 
are  scored  one  way  and  half  the  cases  the  other  way.  The  total  error  and  repro¬ 
ducibility,  of  course,  remain  the  same. 

The  procedures  followed  in  developing  a  scale  are  as  follows: 

1.  First  all  the  items  (questions)  thought  to  go  together  are 
cross  tabulated  by  every  other  item  as  guidance  in  dichot- 
'  omizing  the  items  (If  an  answer  already  is  divided  into 
"Yes "- "No"  categories,  this  step  may  be  omitted); 


« 
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t  j,-.  L-.-it.iu* .  c  ci.  tj Cdi'j^r am  o i  t yjp c is 

tabulated,  as  in  table  20  (App.  D)  (two  types  were  omitted 
in  scale  type  5,  because  there  were  no  respondents  report¬ 
ing  these  types); 

3.  Then  item  error,  non-scale  type  errors,  total  error  and 
error  -  non-error  ratios  are  computed; 

4.  If  any  of  the  four  criteria  is  not  satisfied,  items  are  dropped 
or  dichotomizatiori  is  changed  and  new  trial  scalograms  are 
tabulated  until  an  acceptable  scale  is  developed  or  it  is 
decided  that  a  scale  cannot  be  developed. 

In  table  20  (App.  D),  the  X’a  represent  "Yes" answers  and  the  O's  "No" 

answers.  The  asterisks  next  to  the  number  of  respondents  represent  perfect  scale  types 

The  standard  formula  used  for  computing  total  error  id  R  •  I  -  E—  . 

c 

nN 

Where  e  ■  total  error  in  an  item 

c  e  number  of  answer  categories  for  that  item 
n  »  number  of  items 
N  *  number  of  respondents 

Since  in  dichotemous  questions,  c  always  is  2,  and  if  only  the  positive  side  of  a 
scalogram  is  computed  (the  negative  side  is  a  duplication  of  the  positive  side  and 
that  is  why  total  errors  are  divided  by  2),  then  the  simpler  formula  can  be  uced  i.e. 
R  s  1  -  E©'.  Where  e'  is  the  one  sided  error  or 

nN  2 

A  few  other  general  comments  should  be  made  before  we  examine  individ¬ 
ual  scales.  The  reproducibility  rate  (R)  is  a  statistical  measure  of  the  validity  of 
each  scale.  As  a  further  test  of  reliability  or  the  variability  of  the  scale  from 
sample  to  sample,  the  respondents  at  the  S.  A.  C.  Air  Base  were  randomly  divided 
into  two  sub-samples  and  independent  scalograms  were  run  for  each  sub-sample.’ 
Likewise,  separate  scalograms  were  developed  for  the  other  two  air  bases,  so 
that  four  independent  comparisons  of  reproducibilj*y  are  possible  for  each  scale. 

In  a  few  instances,  where  it  was  impossible  to  develop  a  satisfactory 
scale,  because  the  question  items  didn't  rank  order,  a  simple  index  of  frequency 
of  "Yes"  answers  was  devised  as  a  crude  measure  of  attitudinal  variability.  These 
are  also  presented  below.  In  general,  satisfactory  scales  were  developed  for  the 
three  response  variables  but  additional  improvement  is  needed  for  a  few  of  the 
psychological  variables. 

2.  Discussion  of  Individual  Scales 


Nineteen  different  scales  and  indexes  were  developed  during  the  course  of 
this  study,  of  which  14  were  used  in  the  analysis  and  five  were  tabulated  for  the 


•.  A.  C.  Base  only.  Oi  t  ae  fourteen  scales  and  indexes  described  in  this  section,  eleven 
are  available  for  all  three  air  bases,  while  three  are  available  only  for  the  A.  D.  C.  Air 
Bases  studied  in  the  second  field  trials.  Table  21  (App.  D)  lists  the  different  scales 
and  indexes  and  the  reproducibility  ratios  for  each  of  the  air  base  areas. 


TABLE  20  (APP.  D) 

SCALOCIRAM  FOR  READINESS  TO  COMPLAIN 

Question  and  Answer  Category 


TABLE  21  (APP.  0) 


SCALES  ABO  INDEXES  USED  IN  THE  ANALYSIS 


Nu  Vjsr 
Respondents 


~S — 

X 

X 

22* 

0 

X 

X 

10 

O 

X 

o 

10 

O 

X 

o 

4 

O 

x 

X 

2 

o 

o 

X 

36* 

o 

o 

X 

3 

o 

o 

X 

5 

o 

o 

_  X 

2 

o 

c 

o 

M2* 

o 

o 

o 

3 

o 

0 

o 

7 

0 

X 

o 

0 

X 

0 

o 

1 

X 

X 

o 

2 

0 

X 

o 

2 

X 

0 

o 

l 

X 

0 

o 

2 

X 

0 

o 

1 

positive 

Item 

i'.*q  **cy 

69 

76 

107 

131 

173 

368 

■f  Eivot 

30 

28 

7 

10 

•  Error 

•  • 

- 

) 

10 

22 

Adjusted 

R  *  1 

.  Ee1  .  , 
»N 

.  120.3  *  q 

TOB)  • 

.♦  Error 

23 

19.3 

ll.o 

17.0 

11.0 

•  1.3 

•*  Error 

- 

3.9 

11.0 

7.0 

13.3 

39.0 

Total 

23 

23.  0 

22.0 

24.0 

28.3 

120.3 

t.wf  Ratios _ 

C-  Bale  West  Ccsst  East  Coast 
rt  l  i'.n  2  ADC  Base  ADC  Base 


I  -  Overall  Satisfaction  tarMli  Neighbor* 


boon  (18  teens  scale! . 

.44 

.83 

.849 

.88 

2- 

Tear  of  Air  Crashes  (3  itftr  :«.*)») 

.94 

.34 

.44 

.44 

3- 

Tear  af  Crashes  hades  (3  item 

index)  .  .  ........ 

.. 

.  . 

.. 

4- 

Activity  Disturbance  (9  item  Kskj 

.41 

.41 

.32 

3- 

T  reyteacy  af  Activity  Distort- 
aace  (10  item  tetiej . 

-•4 

.89 

.84 

.84 

6- 

Intensity  mi  to  seven  re  (12-14 

item  scale!  . . . 

.41* 

.40 

.40 

,40 

7- 

8. 

Combination  mi  Scale  9  end  4 

(b  categor . . . 

Flint  Cane  Kern  tone  as  Index  (4 
items! . 

•* 

4- 

Bese  Canaiderateneee  Index 
(3  items!  . . . . 

-- 

.  -• 

•  • 

10- 

Bese  Impartance  Scale  (3  items). . . 

.43 

.43 

.47 

.47 

11- 

Base  Importance  Index  (9  items),  .  . 

•- 

- 

- 

•  • 

12- 

Readiness  to  Act  |9  items) . 

.44 

.44 

.43 

.41 

IS- 

Possibility  oi  Saccesstal  Action 
(  items) . 

-- 

.  . 

.  97 

.46 

14- 

A.  F.  Image  of  Considerateness 

(3  items) . . . 

.92 

.41 

.45. 

.43 

Scale  1  -  Overall  Satisfaction  with  Neighborhood 

As  table  21  (App.  D)  indicates,  the  reproducibility  ratios  are  just  below  our 
criterion  in  two  of  the  four  tests.  However,  the  errors  are  random  and  not 
clustered  in  any  large  non-scale  types.  Since  there  is  no  reason  to  expect 
tho  different  non-aircraft  aspects  of  neighborhood  living  to  rank  order  per¬ 
fectly,  this  scale  may  be  considered  a  quasi- scale.  The  ideal  item  order 
listing  is  shown  in  table  22  (App.  D). 
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HEM  ORDER  OF  SCALE  1  -  0>  A ;.L  SATISFACTION  WITH  HOCHHOR HOOD 

5c»l*  Twx 

lt.m  jo  •)  i  7  t  i  *  l  i  i 


Q.  3  Nothing  bother# .  * 

Q,  5  Tm«i  or  r«i!  . .  *  X 

Q#  i  Not#*, . .  XXX 

Q.  5  Safety......... . .  X  X  X  X 

Q.  i  CloieMif  to  work . .  X  X  X  X  X 

Q.  5  Church .  X  X  X  X  X  X  X 

Q.  I  Or#  rail  rating . .  X  X  XXXX  XX 

Q.  4  Shopping. .................  XXXXXXXXX 

Q.  5  Nei|hbere  . . .  X  X  X  X  X  X  X  X  X  X 

0.  5  School. .  .  *  A  A  A  A  A  X  X  X  X 


HOT  t:  Pm'tI ve  r .tinge  are  Good  or  V«*y  Coael  loo  all  ilaoi. 


T 


x 


To  describe  the  overall  satisfaction,  it  is  proper  to  include  aircraft  noise  and 
danger  as  appropriate  items  in  the  neighborhood  complex.  But  in  correlating 
aircraft  disturbance  and  annoyance  with  overall  satisfaction,  the  inclusion  of 
these  overlapping  items  creates  a  spurious  correlation.  Consequently,  in  the 
analysis  these  overlapping  items  are  removed,  but  the  revised  reproducibility 
ratio  was  not  calculated. 


Scale  2  -  Fear  of  Air  Crashes 


Although  the  R  ratios  are  very  high,  only  three  items  are  used  in  this  scale. 
If  at  all  possible  this  scale  should  be  strengthened  in  future  studies  by  includ¬ 
ing  additional  items.  Moreover,  the  S.  A.  C.  data  and  the  A.  D.  C.  base  data 
are  not  exactly  comparable. 


TABLE  23  fAPP.  D) 

SCALE  TYPES  USED  IN  SCORING  S.A.C.  BASE  DATA  ON  TEAR  OF  CRASHES 

Q.  SO  Safety  not  very  good  O.  30  Safety  -  Very  Good 

Number  of  Bothers  More  Bo«h#r»  Not  Bothers  More  Bother*  Not 
Spontaneous  Than  a  Little  A  Little  Bother  Than  a  Little  A  Little  Bother 
Fear  Responses  Scale  Types  Scale  Types 

l  +  6  5  5  5  0 

I  4  4  S  4  4  3 

0  *  4  2  0  0  0 

In  the  analysis  of  S.  A.  C.  data,  it  was  necessary  to  use  a  contrived  item  com¬ 
posed  of  four  volunteered  comments.  Since  spontaneous  comments  are  often 
a  function  of  verbal  facility  and/or  interviewing  skill,  as  well  as  reflections 
of  particular  respondent  attitudes,  sizeable  non- scale  types  could  not  be  elim¬ 
inated.  It  was  decided,  therefore,  to  score  according  to  scale  type  to  compen¬ 
sate  for  non- random  errors  in  the  voluntary  comments.  The  scale  was  div¬ 
ided  into  six  categories  with  a  score  of  six  representing  the  most  fear  and  a 
score  of  0  representing  no  reports  of  fear.  Table  23  (App.  D)  represents  the 
method  used  in  scoring  to  scale  type. 
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r  or  the  two  A.D.C.  bases  a  regular  Ihrti  item  scale  was  developed  uj  shown 
table  24  (App.  D). 


TABLE  24  (APP.  D) 

ITEM  Of  DU  OP  SCALE  2  -  FEA*  OF  AI»  CB  ASHES 
AT  A.D.C.  BAfcCS 


Type 

irrm  <  *  »  * 

O.  }  ■  Airplane*  dangerous .  X 

0.  4- Airplanes  a  safety  hazard. .  X  X 
Q.  5-  Safety  of  Area  no*  Very 

rood  .  xxx 


In  order  to  combine  SAC  base  data  with  ADC  data  the  following  groups  were  com 
bined: 

Scale  Types  Scale  Types 

Scale  Types  SAC  Base  ADC  Bases 


0 

1 

2 


0 

2-3 

4-6 


0 

1 

2-3 


Index  3  -  Fear  of  Crashes 

In  order  to  use  answers  to  five  questions,  two  of  which  did  not  scale,  this 
index  was  computed.  There  are  five  categories  of  response  -  "Yes"  to  all 
five  questions,  "Yes"  to  any  four  questions,  etc.  The  index  was  not  avail¬ 
able  for  SAC  data  and  consequently  could  not  actually  be  used  in  the  full  anal¬ 
ysis.  It  is  reported  separately,  however,  for  the  ADC  bases. 

The  questions  included  are: 

1.  Q.  5F-Safety  of  area  not  very  good 

2.  Q.  4-Voluntary  mention  airplanes  are  a  safety  hazard 

3.  Q.  3 -Voluntary  mention-airplanes  dangerous 

4.  Q.  9B-Airplane8  sometimes  startle 

5.  Q.  10A- Airplanes  seem  to  fly  too  low  for  safety. 

Scale  4  -  Activity  Disturbances 

As  table  21*  (App.  D)  indicates,  the  over-all  error  is  less  than  9%,  which  is  more 
than  satisfactory.  One  weakness  of  this  scale,  however,  is  the  occurrence  of 
one  sizeable  non-scale  type  at  the  Western  A.  D.  C.  base.  This  non-scale  type 
does  not  occur  in  either  the  SAC  base  or  East  Coast  ADC  base  reports.  There 
aie  68  residents  living  primarily  in  4  neighborhoods  who  report  vibration  and 
speech  interference,  but  no  interference  with  radio  or  TV  listening.  According 
to  our  5%  rule  only  40  persons  should  have  been  in  this  category.  Of  course, 
if  all  three  Air  Bases  are  combined  this  non-scale  type  totals  much  less  than 
5%,  so  that  overall  scale  is  acceptable. 
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T  *•  '  C5  . J  i 

since  radio  and  TV  listening  is  usually  an  indoors  activity,  a  b.l.  JL.  of  at 
least  75  db  would  be  necessary  to  interfere  with  it.  in  the  four  neighborhoods 
where  this  non-scale  type  is  most  numerous,  the  noise  never  gets  as  high  as 
SIL  75  db.  Therefore,  by  turning  up  the  volume,  it  is  possible  to  listen  to 
radio  or  TV  without  too  much  disturbance.  Furthermore,  in  these  same  neigh¬ 
borhoods,  the  number  of  families  without  TV  sets  is  unusually  high.  In  one  of 
the  four,  14%  had  no  TV  sets  while  the  average  for  all  neighborhoods  was  7%. 

A  final  consideration  is  the  fact  that  large  propeller  planes  are  more  impor¬ 
tant  at  this  air  base  and  the  low  frequency  noise  generated  by  these  planes  may 
have  accentuated  the  reports  of  vibration  disturbance. 

The  perfect  scale  types  are  shown  in  table  25  (App.  D). 

TABI,t  M  (APP.  D| 

ITEM  ORDER  Ct  4  -  ACTIVITY  DISTURBANCE 

Scale  Type 

Item  Disturbed  \  ""q1"'  J  — l  V 

Q.  9-Rest  and  relaxation .  X 

Q,  9-Sleep.,,,, .  X  X 

O.  9-T,lkln| .  xxx 

Q.  9- Listening  to  Radio  or  TV .  X  X  X  X 

O,  9* Vibntlon, .  X  X  X  X  X 

Scale  5  *  Frequency  of  Activity  Disturban c e 

While  Scale  4  dichotomized  the  occurrence  or  non-occurrence  of  activity  dis¬ 
turbances,  Scale  5  trichotomizes  disturbance  by  ffequpncy  of  occurrence. 
Disturbance  is  scored  as  follows: 


a)  more  than  occasionally  -  2  points 

b)  occasionally  -  1  point 

c)  never  -  0  points. 

While  overall  error  is  just  below  the  10%  level,  there  are  no  large  non-scale 
types  in  two  of  the  three  air  bases.  Consequently,  this  scale  can  be  consid¬ 
ered  a  good  quasi-scale.  The  same  non-Bcale  type  discussed  under  Scale  4 
occurs  In  this  scale,  and  the  explanation  cited  above  applies  to  this  scale  as 
well.  Table  26  (App.  D)  shows  the  perfect  scale  types. 


TABLE  26  (APP.  D1 

ITEM  ORDER  OF  SCALE  S  -  FREQUENCY  OF  ACTIN'  >V  DISTURBANCE 

Scale  Type 

Items  Disturbed  16  d  f  6  5  4  \  i  1 

Q.  9-Rest  and  relaxation  frequently, .  . .  X 

Q.  9-Steep  frequently. . . .  X  X 

Q,  9*  Listening  to  radio  or  TV  frequently  XXX 

0.  9- Talking  frequently, .  X  X  X  X 

Q,  9- Vibrations  frequently .  X  X  X  X  X 

Q,  9-Rest  end  relaaatton  occasionally, ,  X  X  X  X  X 

Q,  9-  Sleep  occasionally, . .  X  X  X  X  X 

O,  9- Listening  to  radio  or  TV  occasion¬ 
al* .  X  X  X  x  x 

Q,  9- Talking  occasionally  . . . .  x  X  X  X  X 

O.  9- Vibrations  occasionally, . . .  X  X  X  X  X 
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Si  ale  6  -  Intensity  of  Annoyance 

As  table  21  (App.  D)  indicates,  reproducibility  for  this  scale  was  .90  or  better  in 
all  four  tests.  As  in  Scale  5,  this  is  a  trichotomous  scale  with  scores  counted  as 
follows: 


a)  more  than  a  little  annoyance  -  2  points 

b)  a  little  annoyance  -  1  point 

c)  no  annoyance  >  0  points 

By  adding  an  additional  question  or.  overall  annoyance,  an  additional  two  cate¬ 
gories  are  possible  in  the  ADC  base  areas.  But  by  collapsing  these  categories, 
comparability  is  established  for  all  bases  in  the  major  analysis.  There  are  no 
special  problems  with  non- 6cale  types  or  with  the  other  scale  criteria.  Table  27 
(App.  D)  lists  the  item  order  of  the  perfect  scale  types. 

TABLK  27  (APP.  D) 

ITEM  OB  DEB  OF  SCALE  b  -  WTEMSITT  OF  AMOTANCF 

Scale  Types 

Kinds  of  Arno>snr»  ii  II  10  9  <  7  4  S  4  3  j  I  0 

Q.  9- More  than  little  -  resting...  X 

Q.  9-More  than  little  -  sleeping..  A  X 

Q.  9-More  than  little  -  talking  ...  X  X  X 

Q.  9-More  than  little  -  vibrations  XX  XX 

Q.  9- More  than  little  -  listening,..  XX  XXX 

U.  9- A  little  -  rest .  X  X  X  X  X 

O.  9- A  little  sleep .  X  X  X  X  X 

Q.  9- A  little  -  talking .  X  X  X  X  X 

O.  0- A  little  -  vibrations .  X  X  X  X  X 

Q.  9- A  little  -  listening .  X  X  X  X  X  X 

Q.  3  I -Much  overall +Mueh 

flight .  X  X  X  XX  X  X  X  XX  X 

Q.  8 A- Much  overall*  Little 

flight .  X  X 

C.  31  A- No  activity  annoyance  > 

or  Little  overall  only. , , . . ,  X 

Scale  7  -  Combination  of  Scale  5  and  Scale  6  -  Disturbance  and  Annoyance 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  the  degree  of  disturbance  and  annoyance  may  be 
cross  tabulated.  Two  combinations  which  were  used  in  the  analysis  are  shown 
in  table  28  (App.  D). 

Index  8  -  Pilot  Considerateness 

There  arc  four  questions  dealing  with  pilot  considerateness  of  local  residents. 
They  are: 

Question  12.  How  much  concern  do  you  feel  the  pilots  have  for  the  feelings 
and  comfort  of  residents  like  yourself  when  they  fly  by  here  -- 
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would  you  say  they  are  concerned  very  much,  moderately,  only 
a  little,  or  not  at  all? 

Question  14A.  From  what  you've  read  or  heard,  do  you  feel  that  the  pilots 
fly  by  here  as  high  as  they  possibly  can,  all  the  time,  most 
of  the  time,  only  sometimes,  or  that  they  never  fly  as  high 
as  they  can? 

Question  14B.  What  about  the  noise  the  plane  makes.  Do  you  feel  that  the 
pilots  could  fly  quieter  all  the  time,  most  of  the  time,  only 
sometimes,  or  that  they  can  never  fly  quieter  than  they  do? 

Question  17.  Do  you  feel  the  pilots  obey  all  the  flying  rules  and  regulations 

all  the  time,  most  of  the  time,  only  occasionally  or  hardly  ever? 


The  categories  underlined  represent  the  most  favorable  attitudes  toward  the 
pilots  and  are  used  in  the  index.  The  index  of  pilot  considerateness,  therefore, 
has  five  categories:  4  favorable  answers,  3,  2,  1,  and  no  favorable  answers. 


TASLB  1«  (APT.  m 


Versfon  A 


Version  B 


ivpoiAAiT  or  scai.b  ?  *.«* n  A*wwjtcs 


Orfiaitloa 


Disruption 

At  c  ocn|#an  y  ing 

Disruption 

Annoyance 

Croup 

Score 

gqsBfisre  Score 

Little 

le« 

, 

0 

• 

1 

•  -  1 

Little 

High 

2 

• 

1  -  2 

1 

2  •  4 

Moderate 

Law 

1 

2 

•  •  2 

) 

0  •  ) 

Moderate 

High 

4 

2 

1  -  * 

3 

4  •  • 

Much 

Low 

3 

4 

•  *  4 

3 

•  -  4 

Much 

High 

b 

4 

7-10 

5 

10  -  12 

Most  not  disrupted 

Low 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0  •  1 

Medium 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

z  -  » 

High 

3 

0 

1  -  2 

! 

2-4 

2 

4-4 

Most  disrupted 

Low 

4 

3 

0  -  2 

4 

0-3 

3 

0  -  7 

Medium 

3 

1 

1  -  4 

4 

4  -  • 

3 

•  -  II 

Hi«h  * 

b 

i 

3  -  a 

*  -  10 
li 


Great  efforts  were  made  to  combine  answers  to  these  questions  into  an  accept¬ 
able  Guttman  scale.  While  the  overall  error  was  within  acceptable  limits,  it 
was  impossible  to  eliminate  large  non-scale  types.  It  seems  as  if  there  are 
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many  aspects  to  pilot  considerateness  which  are  not  related  in  a  hierarchal 
fashion.  Consequently  it  was  decided  to  simply  count  the  number  of  favorable 
answers  and  to  consider  the  person  with  the  most  favorable  answers  as  one 
who  felt  the  pilots  were  the  most  considerate. 

The  presumptive  scale  order  of  questions  was  Q.  14A,  17,  12  and  14B  and 
some  of  the  non-scale  types  were: 

1- Flies  as  high  as  he  can,  obeys  the  rules,  flies  as  quiet  as  he  can,  but  does 
not  nave  very  much  concern  for  the  feelings  of  residents.  Per.naps  respond¬ 
ents  feel  that  the  pilot  acts  considerately  merely  because  he  is  ordered  to  act 
that  way,  01*  because  it  is  more  efficient  to  act  that  way,  but  apparently  not 
because  he  is  concerned  about  the  feelings  of  residents. 

2- A  similar  non-sequitor  is  the  person  who  obeys  the  rules,  flies  as  quietly  as 
he  can,  but  not  as  high  as  he  can  or  not  because  he  is  concerned  about  the  res¬ 
idents. 

3- Flies  as  high  as  he  can  and  as  quiet  as  he  can,  is  concerned  very  much  about 
feelings  of  residents,  but  does  not  obey  the  rules  all  the  time. 

4- Is  concerned  very  much,  but  feels  pilots  do  not  fly  as  high,  or  as  quiet,  or 
obey  rules  all  the  time. 

On  the  assumption  that  by  dropping  Q.  12  a  scale  on  acting  considerate  might 
be  developed,  the  remaining  three  questions  were  tested.  Unfortunately  the 
third  large  non-scale  type  persisted  --  "flies  as  high  and  as  quiet  but  does  not 
obey  the  rules  all  the  time.  "  Consequently,  efforts  to  develop  a  scale  for 
pilot  considerateness  were  abandoned  at  this  time.  In  future  studies,  further 
developmental  work  should  be  continued  on  this  item. 

Index  9  -  Base  Conaiderateness 

The  developmental  problems  with  this  item  were  similar  to  those  described 
under  Index  8  and  at  the  S.  A.  C.  base,  a  single  scale  for  pilot  and  base  offi¬ 
cials'  considerateness  was  developed,  with  an  acceptable  R  of  .93.  Three  of 
the  four  items  in  the  scale  concerned  base  officials,  and  one  involved  volun¬ 
tary  comments.  Table  29  (App.  D)  lists  the  scale  types. 

TABLE  29  (APP.  D) 

ITEM  ORDER  Or  SCALE  9  -  BASE  CONSIDER ATENESS  - 
n.  A.  C.  BASE  ONLY 

Scat*  T jrp* 

H»m«  4  1  i  I  b 

Voluntary  comments  (Q.  SA3, 

IOB,  16,  17,  1«C,  D) .  X 

Q.  12,  Pilots  concerned . . .  X  X 

Q«  13.  Base  doing  all  can  j  X  X  X 

Q.  19.  Base  officials  concerned .  XXX  X 
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An  analysts  of  these  scale  items  revealed  that  feelings  about  pilots  and  officials 
often  differed,  and  as  reported  under  Appendix  A,  additional  questions  were 
added  to  permit  the  development  of  separate  scales.  Unfortunately,  the  ques¬ 
tions  recording  voluntary  comments  were  eliminated  as  an  economy  measure 
and  it  wasn't  possible  even  to  replicate  the  combined  scale  at  the  ADC  bases. 

As  a  lesser  of  the  evils,  it  was  decided  to  use  the  scale  for  SAC  respondents 
and  an  index  based  on  the  following  five  questions  for  the  ADC  residents. 


Question  16B.  Do  you  think  they  (officials)  could  develop  procedures  so 
the  planes  would  fly  higher  than  they  do?  Yes,  No. 

Question  15.  As  far  as  you  know,  how  much  concern  do  the  Air  Base 
officials  have  for  the  feelings  and  comfort  of  residents 
like  yourself  --  would  you  say  they  are  concerned  very 
much,  moderately,  only  a  little,  or  not  at  all? 

Question  16A.  As  you  know  the  Air  Base  officials  make  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  for  military  airplanes  flying  around  here  --  do  you 
feel  they  could  change  the  flight  patterns  so  the  planes  would 
pass  over  areas  with  fewer  residential  homes.?  Yes,  No. 


Question  16C.  How  about  the  noise  --do  you  think  the  officials  could  show 
the  pilots  how  to  make  less  noise  than  they  do?  Yes,  No. 


Question  16D.  Do  you  know  of  anything  that  the  officials  could  do  to  reduce 
any  disturbance  caused  by  the  airplanes?  Yes,  No. 


The  scale  developed  for  SAC  respondents  included  items  similar  to  Q.  16D, 
15,  12  and  volunteered  comments.  The  scale  ana  index  are  therefore  com¬ 
bined  as  follows: 


Analysis  SAC 

Category  Scale  Type 

Least  considerate .  0-2 

_  rfi -f.» -■<*-*  "  * 

Moderately  considerate.  ......  3 

Most,  considerate .  4 


ADC 

Index  Type 
0-2 
3-4 
5 


In  attempting  to  develop  a  scale  for  ADC  respondents,  the  questions  seemed  to 
fall  into  the  following  scale  order,  Q.  16B,  15,  16A,  16C  and  16D,  but  the 
following  non-scale  types  persisted: 

1 -Can't  do  any  of  the  things  to  improve  situation  (not  fly  higher,  not  change 
path,  not  make  less  noise,  not  do  anything  else)  but  not  very  much  concerned 
about  residents. 
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2- Very  much  concerned,  can't  make  less  noise  or  do  anything  else  but  could 
change  paths. 

When  Question  15  on  base  officials'  concern  was  eliminated,  all  large  non¬ 
scale  types  were  removed  from  one  ADC  base  but  others  developed  at  the 
other  ADC  base,  viz. 

3 - Can't  change  paths,  or  do  anything  else,  but  can  make  less  noise. 

4 - Can't  fly  higher,  make  less  noise  or  db  anything  else,  but  can  change 
flight  path. 

When  Question  16A  -  change  flight  path  -  is  removed,  two  other  non-scale 
types  emerged. 

5 - Can't  fly  higher  or  make  less  noise  but  can  do  something  else. 

6- Can't  fly  higher  or  do  something  else  but  can  make  less  noise.  In  order 
to  follow  up  non-scale  type  5,  a  listing  was  made  of  all  things  officials  could 
also  do.  The  things  most  frequently  mentioned  were  to  move  the  base,  elim¬ 
inate  night  flying,  put  mufflers  on  engines  and  change  location  of  ground  runup 

Obviously,  the  various  questions  which  we  attempted  to  arrange  into  a  scale 
are  independent  of  one  another,  and  do  not  form  a  scale.  Since  they  all  do 
reflect  the  efforts  of  base  officials  to  reduce  neighborhood  disturbances,  it 
is  reasonable  to  group  the  favorable  answers  into  a  simple  index.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  person  with  the  most  favorable  answers  is  assumed  to  feel  the 
base  officials  are  more  considerate  than  the  person  with  the  least  number  of 
favorable  answers. 

Scale  10  -  Base  Importance 


Starting  with  six  items,  it  was  necessary  to  eliminate  three  before  an  accept¬ 
able  scale  could  be  developed.  Five  of  these  questions  are  used  in  Index  11 
and  are  described  below.  The  very  high  reproducibility  ratio  in  part  is  due  to 
the  few  items  used.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  scales  used  in  the  two  ADC 
bases  are  not  fully  comparable  to  the  scale  used  at  the  SAC  base.  The  two 
scales  are  described  in  table  50  (App.  D). 


TABLE  10  (APP.  D) 

SCALE  TYPE  FOR  SCAT .F.  10  -  BASE  IMPORTANCE 


A.  S.  A,  C«  Base  Scale  Tvoe 

.Hem  >  i  ‘V 

Q,  29-  Base  good  to  have  located  hers  X 

Q.  11 -Bate  very  Important  to  prosperity .  X  X 


The  scales  were  combined  as  follows: 


B  A. D. C.  Bases  Scale  Type 

»  3  2  10 

Q.  1 1  -  Base  has  special  importance  to  area. ,  X 

Q.  11  -  Base  very  important  to  prosperity  ..... .  X  X 

Q.  !  I -Job  of  base  very  important .  XXX 

Scale  Types 

Relative  Importance  SAC  ADC 

2  2-3 

1  1 

0  0 
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High  .  .  .  . 
Moderate 
Low . 


Index  1 1  -  Base  Importance 


In  order  to  utilize  the  answers  to  the  following  five  questions  on  base  impor¬ 
tance,  an  index  of  favorable  responses  was  also  developed.  As  discussed 
above,  three  of  these  5  questions  were  used  in  Scale  10,  but  the  other  two 
questions  produced  large  non-scale  types. 

Question  11A  In  your  opinion,  how  important  is  the  job  of  this  air  base  near 
here  --  would  you  say  it  is  one  of  the  very  most  important, that 
it  is  farly  important,  or  that  it  is  hardly  important  at  all? 


Question  11B.  Do  you  feel  that  the  Air  Base  here  has  some  special  impor¬ 
tance  to  (name  of  area)  or  is  it  mainly  important  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  defense  of  the  country? 


Question  11C.  How  about  the  prosperity  of  (name  of  area),  do  you  think 
the  amount  of  money  spent  by  the  Air  Base  is  very  impor¬ 
tant  only  moderately  important,  or  hardly  important  at 
all  to  (name  of  area)? 

Question  11D.  If  you  were  asked  to  pick  the  one  activity  most  important 
to  prosperity  of  (name  of  area),  which  of  the  following 
would  you  pick  --  trade,  farming.  Air  Base  spending  or 
manufacturing  ? 

Question 3 IB.  All  in  all,  how  would  you  describe  the  overall  effect  of  hav¬ 
ing  the  Air  Base  here  --  would  you  say  it  is  entirely  good 
for  the  people  around  here,  it  is  a  good  thing,  but  it  has 
some  disadvantages,  or  that  it  is  not  such  a  good  thing  to 
have  here? 


Scale  12  -  Readiness  to  Act 


This  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  most  reliable  of  the  scales.  As  table  21 
(App.  D)  shows,  the  reproducibility  ratio  is  well  above  .90.  This  scale  was 
used  to  illustrate  the  general  principles  of  scale  development  and  the  scale 
types  are  shown  in  table  20  (App.  D). 

Scale  13  -  Possibility  of  Successful  Action 

In  developing  Scale  12,  it  became  apparent  that  underlying  a  Readiness  to  Act 
Now  there  was  a  general  factor  of  belief  in  the  possible  success  of  complain¬ 
ing.  Consequently,  additional  questions  were  added  to  the  questionnaire  used 
at  A.  D.  C.  bases.  As  table  21  (App.  D)  shows  the  scale  measuring  this  factor 
ha 8  a  very  high  reproducibility  and  reliability  (R  s  .96  and  .97).  Table  31 
(App.  D)  summarizes  the  scale  types  for  this  variable. 
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table  Ji  (a;  d) 


ITEM  OK»EB  Or  SCALE  !1  .  POSSIBILITY  OE  St'CCESSPtIL  ACTION 


T 


Scale  14  -  Image  of  Air  Force  Considerateness 


I 


Q.  17-  PtrioMl  complaint  !•  |Mrf .  X 

Q.  21  'NtiihlMr  complaint  4*  good . .  X  X 

0.  23- Organisation*  rompUlx  4m  geerf.  .  XXX 


This  is  the  last  of  the  scales  used  in  the  analysis.  As  discussed  under 
Appendix  A,  it  was  felt  that  projective  type  questions  about  the  Air  Force 
in  general  might  be  more  effective  in  recording  attitudes  about  considerate¬ 
ness  of  Air  Force  personnel.  Consequently,  a  five  item  scale  with  high 
reproducibility  was  developed.  Table  32  (App.  D)  presents  the  scale  types. 


TABLE  32  (APP.  D) 


ITEM  ORDER  IN  SCALE  14  -  IMAGE  OF  AIR  FORCE  CONSIDERATENESS 


Scale  Tfpeo 

Items  in  0.  27  (ADC  only) 

T" 

“T 

r 

^ — 1 — I 

Stron(!)i  duaeree  •  AT  is  careless  of  fare  lings 

X 

Strongly  disagree  -  Major  interest  of  AF  is 

X 

X 

Strongly  disagree  *  AF  foniit  rare  eka> 

civilians  this* . 

X 

X 

X 

Disagree  -  AF  cnnld  pay  more  attention  to 

X 

X 

x 

Agree  -  AF  goes  sst  of  its  way  to  rede  re 
disturbance  . . . 

X 

X 

X 

X  X 
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APPENDIX  E 


MAIL  QUESTIONNAIRE 


I.  Introduction 

-  T  '  ”  .  **  ? 

Two  mail  questionnaire  studies  were  conducted  methodological  tests  of  a 
short  cut  procedure.  Both  studies  were  under  the  active  supervision  of  Daniel  L. 
Camp,  the  Air  Force  task  scientist.  The  first  was  conducted  at  the  SAC  air  base 
without  the  assistance  of  NORC  personnel,  whfle  the  second  was  conducted  by 
NORC  staff  at  the  West  ADC  base.  ' 

The  objectives  of  the  mail  questionnaire  approach  were:  a)  to  determine  the 
feasibility  of  using  a  shorter  and  less  expensive  self- enumeration  form  to  collect 
information  on  disturbance  and  annoyance,  b)  to  compare  such  reports  of  disturb¬ 
ance  obtained  by  a  mail  questionnaire  with  reports  obtained  by  a  personal  inter¬ 
view,  c)  to  supplement  Information  obtained  by  personal  interviews  and  facilitate 
statistical  analysis  by  increasing  the  number  of  respondents. 

Preliminary  statistical  tabulations  are  presented  for  the  SAC  study,  and 
reports  of  the  procedures  and  response  rates  are  presented  for  tie  ADC  study. 

II.  Procedures 

P11  ■  mm*—,  mm,  mi  mm 

A  four-page  mail  questionnaire  containing  a  number  of  questions  on  frequency 
of  activity  disturbance  and  overall  annoyance  was  mailed  to  over  1400  homes  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  SAC  air  base.  The  questions  were  similar  but  not  identical 
with  those  used  in  the  NORC  interview  study.  About  600  questionnaires  were 
sent  to  the  NORC  sample  of  homes,  and  approximately  600  were  sent  to  another 
random  sample  in  the  same  neighborhoods  as  the  NORC  sample  but  not  included 
in  the  interview  study.  In  addition,  about  200  special  sub- samples  were  selected 
to  represent  homes  which  refused  NORC  interviews,  and  those  adjacent  to  NORC 
sample  areas. 

The  questionnaires  were  mailed  to  residences  rather  than  to  designated  indi¬ 
viduals,  In  the  case  of  NORC  homes,  however,  the  covering  letter  was  addressed 
to  an  adult  of  the  same  sex  previously  interviewed  by  NORC.  In  other  samples, 
the  letters  were  randomly  addressed  to  male  and  female  residents. 

Copies  of  the  covering  letter  and  questionnaire  used  in  the  ADC  studyare  shown 
in  tables  33  and  34  (App.  E).  These  are  practically  identical  with  the  forms  used 
in  the  first  SAC  study.  The  first  mailing  in  the  SAC  area  was  sent  six  weeks 
after  the  personal  interviews  were  completed.  About  two  weeks  later,  a  follow¬ 
up  letter  urging  cooperation  was  sent  to  those  failing  to  return  the  questionnaire. 

At  the  ADC  base,  the  procedures  were  similar  except  that  only  about  a  week  or 
two  had  elapsed  from  the  completion  of  the  last  interview.  The  sampling  scheme 
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was  also  a  little  different.  Neighborhood  1  was  a  50%  random  sample  (400)  of  the 
NORC  respondents  and  an  equal  number  of  non-NORC  homes  (400)  in  the  same 
neighborhoods.  Neighborhoods  2-9  were  selected  along  the  landing  and  take  off 
flight  paths  farther  away  from  the  air  base.  Because  of  the  limitations  of  funds, 

no  personal  interviews  could  be  conducted  at  these  distant  areas.  As  table  35 
(App.  E)  shows  all  of  the  returns  from  Neighborhood  1  were  accidentally  lost  in 
the  mail.  Consequently,  no  matched  comparisons  between  NORC  and  mail 
respondents  can  be  made  for  the  ADC  base. 


CN  FORM  PT  2A 


TAM  E  M  (APP.  E| 

MAIL  <Wtf TTO*NAiA  E 

Office  for  Social  Msec*  frsf. ,ms 
AIR  RESEARCH  AND  Kf  VEI.OTMENT  COMMAND 
JUmIvI;  |«  Air  left*  H»t.  Ttm 


This  survey  la  being  conducted  as  a  part  af  aa  Air  Farce- 
wide  study  of  military  eircraft  noise.  IT#  are  ashing  ms® 
and  women  about  aircraft  noise  conditions  at  •  number  of 
different  locations  in  several  communities.  The  informa¬ 
tion  is  to  be  used  fot  engineering  research  purposes. 


INSTRUCTIONS 


WHO  IS  TO  ANSWER  THE  QUESTIONNAIRE; 

We  ask  that  this  questionnaire  be  filled  out  by  an  adult 
msa.  If  no  man'over  17  years  of  age  is  present  or  avail¬ 
able  in  your  household  right  now,  we  request  that  it  be 
filled  out  by  *n  adult  woman. 

In  either  case,  we  ask  that  It  be  s  as  we  rod  only  by  some¬ 
one  living  in  your  home. 

WHAT  WE  WANT  YOU  '<>  DO. 

Please  reed  the  questions  carefully  sod  answer  them 
frankly.  Meet  of  them  can  be  answered  by  merely  making 
check  marks  In  th«  space  provided. 

When  you  ha/e  filled  out  the  form,  soon  aftor  you 
receive  It,  please  seal  end  mail  it  tn  the  inclosed 
stamped,  addressed  envelope. 


How  frequently  would  you 
ni\'i  that  military  aircraft 
of  any  kind  fly  within 
hearing  distance  of  your 
residence? 


Almost  continuously 
all  day 

Many  time*  a  day 
A  few  timss  a  day 
Once  or  twice  a  day, 
or  leas 

Not  aura,  or  can’t 

say 

Can  the  noise  made  by 
military  aircraft  engines 
warming  up  or  running 
on  the  ground  b*  heard 
noticeably  at  your  res¬ 
idence? 

_ No 

Yes,  frequently 
Yes,  occasionally 
No  sure,  or  can't 

say 

How  often  do  you  per¬ 
sonally  hear  military 
ai  rcraft  noise  of  any 
kind  at  your  present 
revidsnee? 

Very  often 
~~"*ratrty  often 

Only  occasionally 
Never,  or  almost 


IF  YOU  HEAR  MILITARY 
AIRCRAFT  N<XSt  AT 
YOUR  HOME,  PLEARE 
ANSWER  ALL  OF  THE 
REMAINING  QUESTIONS. 
IF  YOU  ALM06T  NEVER 
HEAR  IT,  PLEASE  SKIP 
TO  QUESTION  7. 


4.  a.  Is  the  military  aircraft 
activity  ever  ao  eloee  or 
so  loud  aa  to  seam  to 
make  your  house  vibrate 
or  shake? 


__Very  often 
^Fairly  often 
_Only  occasionally 
Never,  or  almost 


b.  Docs  it  ever  make  your 
television  picture  flicker 
or  distort  the  picture  in 
any  other  way? 

Very  often 

Fairly  ofter 
Only  occasionally 
Never,  or  almoat  nevrr 
Don't  have  a  TV  in 
my  home 


t.  Does  M  ever  interfere  •***'< 
talking  os  the  tele;  hw  ♦. 

•r  wf*fe  normal  c«*»*r»e- 
tioa  in  year  home? 

_ Tory  often 

Fairly  often 
Only  occasionally 
_ _ Never,  nr  almost  never 


d.  Does  *t  over  wnke  yon  op, 
or  keep  yew  from  going  to 
sleep? 

Very  often 
Fairly  efton 
Qaly  occasionally 
Never,  or  alir.ot:  aev«< 


*.  D«e*  fa  ever  disturb  your 
rest  or  relaxation  in  other 
ways? 

Very  often 
Fairly  aiua 
(bly  occasionally 
~  ""Never,  or  almost  never 


f.  Does  it  ever  frighten  or 
startle  you? 


_Very  often 
“Fairly  often 
“Only  occasionally 
“Never,  or  almost 


g.  Does  it  ovor  frighten  or 
startle  anyone  else  in 
your  household? 


Very  ofteo 
"'Fairly  often 
“Only  occasionally 
Never,  or  almost 


Is  tbere  any  other  way 
In  which  military  aircraft 
notes  causes  Interference 
or  bother  for  you  or  the 
members  of  your  house¬ 
hold  ? 

No,  none  I  can  recall 

Yea 

If  yes.  In  what  way  ? 


Mow  annoying  altogether 
would  you  say  (he  disturb 
one*  created  by  the  mili¬ 
tary  tire  raft  activity  is  to 
you  pel  reunify? 

Very  snnoying  to  ms 
Fairly  annoyiog  to  me 
“Just  slightly  annoying 
to  me 

Not  at  all  annoying  to  me 

Insofar  ao  you  know,  do  ony 
«4  the  other  members  of  you 
household  find  the  disturb- 
oncer  to  he  either  fairly 
senoylng  or  very  annoying? 

No 

Yea 

Can’t  say 

No  one  else  lives  in 
household 

Please  write  in: 

n.  The  approximate  length 
of  time  you  have  lived 
in  your  present  home: 


b.  Your  age: 


,  le  anyone  living  In  your 
household  a  member  of  the 
military  service  oo  duty  at 
the  present  time? 

_ No 

Yes 

If  yss,  which  service? 
Army 
Navy 

Air  Force 
Other 


b.  Does  anyone  in  your  house¬ 
hold  work  for  the  military 
service  in  a  civilian  capacity? 


If  you  have  additional  com¬ 
ments  you  would  like  to 
make  about  military  aircraft 
noise  or  disturbance,  please 
write  them  on  the  other  side 
of  this  psge. 
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J  Ar.i.t:  54  (Al'P.  Ki 

LETTER  OP  1C  JUNE  199?  h'.r  >MPANYLfiC  MAIL  QUESTIONNA1R r 

Ju—  10.  1957 


Or* r  Madsm: 

Wr  are  asking  you  sad  a  Mmfcer  W  other  mUtMt  to  Util  »rt»  te  am  war 
the  inrletrd  brief  r>u»ilioniuir«  to  help  us  la^fltMU  *k|Uwt Hng  iiwitr*  of 
mirrrmlt  not**. 

The  purpiiM  I;,  to  aaitit  fcira^it*  to  their  •ffatte  taltv*l«r  engineering 
mean*  of  cuetrolli  i*  -T/fraft  diato ::  V»  toat»*«r  eatent  to  compatible  with 
»»•?  IUu<V«iul(vllMrt  of  our  air  da  fa— a  mi  a  cum. 

Tka  hoqirHoUr  —  arm  asking  to  taka  part  to  tha  Mmy  he.e  carefully 

•elected  oa  the  ^ssH  of  tka  phyaical  re  lotto—  kip  of  tk  rtitoac*  to  tka  airbase, 
for  tMo  raaaaa,  It  is  Important  Ikat  every  iwuse  bold  cntuttf  pro  rid »  tka 
requested  ‘ti/onainaa,  Tka  oaimaai ira  kao  been  kepi  ao  skirt  ao  pMiihk,  t 
should  take  —  mors  tk aa  ftva  min  at  r »  of  yssr  tan—. 

Tka  rto  you  giro  will  ka  combined  with  t!  a—  oMilai  I  fra—  residents  at 
at  bar  locations  and  ntlyrH  statistically.  Tkis  — farmali  —  will  tkaa  ka  combined 
with  oimilar  information  obtained  at  dVr  airbases.  !•  don't  ask  you  to  sign 
your  — rrta.  Far  our  jm  •  ;.«•*«  wa  need  to  ha sw  — ly  your  neighborhood  loesiios, 
whicA  kas  alraady  kaaa  racardad  ra  *Sa  farm, 

Plaaoa  raad  tka  mat  ructions  carefully  sad  a— war  tka  fwatim  honestly 
sad  frankly. 

Thank  y—  far  ysor  rasps  ratio*. 


Sincerely  y—  rs. 


r  mi  local  air  ka—) 


Vs  hsro  sot  yst  racairad  a  c ample  ted  copy  of  tka  laUos-4  :  ftMu 

you;  hw’iaakold. 

If  yoa  ho  vs  already  ms  I  lad  your  copy,  or  plan  to  da  an  witMa  tka  —at  two  — 
thraa  days,  ploaaa  ignore  this  lattar. 

If  yss  did  oof  receive  a  taMliniwalra,  or  if  H  has  kar*  misplaced  or  daatroyad, 
p Isaac  fill  in  th#  iarloud  duplicate  copy,  aad  mail  It  to  tk  attached,  add res sed  an- 
vrlopa. 

Thank  you, 

Da  ate  I  L.  Camp 
Project  Officer 

III.  Response  Rates 


Almost  80%  of  all  respondents  returned  usable  questionnaires  in  the  SAC 
area,  but  only  64%  cooperated  in  the  ADC  study.  If  the  number  of  questionnaires 
which  were  returned  unopened  because  of  incorrect  addresses  are  subtracted 
from  the  SAC  mailing,  then  the  response  rate  is  raised  to  about  82%.  Table  35 
(App.  E)  shows  the  response  rates  for  both  areas. 

TABLE  35  I  APP.  E) 

RESPONSE  RATES  FOR  MAIL  QUESTIONNAIRE  STOWES 


Air  Bsss 


SAC 


ADC 


Neighborhood 

Number  of 
Quest!—  sires 
Returned 

Perce** 

Returned 

1 

172 

91% 

2 

i§s 

90 

3 

184 

96 

4 

149 

75 

9 

129 

77 

7 

150 

TO 

Spsclal 

132 

13 

Total 

T55T 

m 

1 

2 

81 

56 

3 

93 

61 

86 

60 

5 

85 

57 

6 

89 

61 

7 

112 

77 

• 

115 

74 

9 

90 

62 

Total 

nr 

671 
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J  j .  Preliminary  Analyses  of  SAC  Answr- rs; 

There  were  no  significant  differences  in  answers  obtained  from  NORC  res¬ 
pondents  and  other  persons  in  the  same  areas.  This  clearly  indicates  no  Increase 
in  reports  of  disturbance  as  a  result  of  the  interview  experience.  Table  36 
(App.  E)  indicates  some  selected  comparisons  of  answers. 

It  is  quite  significant,  however,  that  the  responses  on  the  mail  question¬ 
naires  were  considerably  greater  than  on  the  personal  Interview.  These  differ¬ 
ences  were  not  uniform  by  type  of  disturbance  or  type  of  neighborhood.  Table  37 
(App.  E)  illustrates  these  differences  for  reports  of  speech  disturbance.  As  can 
be  seen  the  mall  responses  of  "Very  often"  range  from  8%  greater  in  Neighbor¬ 
hood  7  to  35%  greater  in  Neighborhood  1.  Likewise  answers  of  "fairly  often"  dif¬ 
fer  from  -4%  to  15%.  Table  38  (App.  E)  combines  reports  of  very  often  and  fairly 
often  and  compares  reports  of  disturbances  obtained  by  mail  and  personal  inter¬ 
view.  Finally,  table  39  (App.  E)  combines  all  reports  of  disturbance  into  one  cate¬ 
gory  and  compares  mail  and  interview  responses. 

TABLE  34  (APP.  E) 

PERCENT  OP  HOUSEHOLD*  PREVIOUSLY  INTERVIEWED  AND 
NOT  PREVIOUSLY  INTER  VIEWED  THAT  RETORTED 
AIRCRAFT  KOBE  AND  DISTURBANCE  IN  RESPONSE  TO  THE 


MAIL  QUESTIONNAIRE  SURVEY 

Reports 

Households 

Pre*.  too  sly 

Interviewed 

RST) 

Households 

Not  Previously 
Interviewed 

— irnr — 

Say  frequently  hear  ground  engine 

H* 

M* 

bey  very  often  beer  aircraft  stilt 
of  all  sorts  . . .  .  . 

60 

5f 

Bay  AC  activity  very  often  shakes 
house  . 

33 

40 

Say  AC  activity  very  often  distorts 
TV  picture . 

32 

37 

Say  AC  activity  very  often  inter¬ 
feres  with  speech  communication 

43 

44 

Say  AC  ftctivtty  very  often  dis¬ 
turbs  own  sleep  ......... 

If 

24 

Say  AC  activity  very  often  dis¬ 
turbs  sleep  of  others . 

17 

21 

Sav  AC  activity  veTy  often  fright¬ 
ens  or  disturbs  (self)  ..... 

11 

15 

Say  AC  activity  very  often  fright¬ 
ens  or  disturbs  (others)  .... 

13 

17 

Say  consider  AC  activity  to  be 
fairly  or  very  annoying  to  self  . 

53 

58 

Say  consider  AC  activity  to  be 
fairly  or  very  annoying  to  others 

58 

41 

As  the  detailed  analyses  of  the  interview  materials  show,  attitudes  of  fear, 
base  importance,  base  considerateness,  general  satisfaction  with  area  and  other 
variables  account  for  considerable  variations  in  reports  of  disturbances.  Conse¬ 
quently,  it  isn't  surprising  that  the  mall  questionnaires  which  cannot  be  expected 
to  gather  data  on  these  complex  psychological  variables,  also  show  irregular 
variability. 
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Table  jt  (a pp.  e) 


TABLE  38  <APP.  EJ 


REPORT?  OP  SPEECH  DISTURBANCE  OBTAINED  ON  RAIL  SURVET 
AND  PERSONAL  INTERVIEW  AT  AN  S.A.C.  A»  BASE 


COMPARISON  Or  Ml  IT*  B ANTES  OCCURRING  "OFTEN* 
ON  MAIL  BUR  /EY  AND  PERSONAL  OTTER  VIEW  AT 
AN  LAC.  AIR  BASE 


Frrjwacy  ei 


VTTTTtTi 

en 

"  'jVj 

r\y  blt*» 

- Tw.lOA 

:*n 

> 

8 

3 

t 

» 

8 

r»«tf  h' 

m 

£ 

't 

I 

i 

8 

Mr- 

i* 

• 

• 

3 

& 

1 

i 

3 

c 

t 

1 

hood 

Neighborhood 

a 

s 

A 

a 

a 

JS 

a 

1 

i 

T»% 

40% 

»*. 

20% 

24% 

•rt 

♦*% 

*4% 

»i* 

2 

t 

M 

29 

29 

26 

It 

13 

S3 

42 

41 

1 

3 

4T 

10 

37 

JO 

27 

1 

77 

37 

40 

4 

4 

38 

11 

29 

39 

20 

19 

73 

33 

44 

9 

5 

23 

9 

IS 

29 

17 

12 

62 

22 

40 

7 

7 

II 

1 

s 

20 

9 

9 

33 

10 

23 

tftffll  D*l>»ii>t  Vibrstlcmt  TV  Picture 


\ 

t 

o 

V 

c 

t 

| 

8 

{ 

1 

4 

V 

c 

l 

a 

V 

t 

w 

e 

e 

t 

« 

£ 

• 

i 

«  ' 

O 

B 

e 

5 

• 

■ 

Q 

• 

5 

j 

% 

« 

n 

2 

| 

£ 

44% 

ii% 

64% 

24% 

71% 

41% 

32% 

41% 

44% 

ia% 

•  3% 

42% 

*1% 

•  S 

42 

41 

•4 

41 

31 

46 

24 

21 

7T 

SI 

46 

TO 

47 

21 

77 

37 

«3 

4C» 

34 

44 

32 

14 

IT 

61 

24 

14 

62 

43 

14 

7? 

33 

44 

73 

27, 

46 

44 

72 

*2 

97 

22 

39 

31 

24 

2 

•  ? 

12 

44 

91 

II 

*4 

4 

14 

44 

1 

41 

26 

S 

11 

31 

10 

23 

34 

It 

it 

t 

24 

5 

* 

9 

29 

46 

It 

IS 

TABLE  34  CAPP.  E) 

COMPARISON  OF  DNTTJRBANCES  REPORTED  “OCCASIONALLY" 

OR  "OFTEN''  ON  MAIL  SURVEY  AND  PERSONAL  INTERVIEW 
AT  A  S.A.C.  AIR  BASE 

8p»och  Uso-la^  SUrt£  VftrtfUM  TV  Picture 


Neigh 

hor- 

« 

a 

S 

1 

3 

0 

• 

a 

Q 

• 

2 

1 

• 

i 

• 

• 

• 

| 

Q 

4 

2 

t 

l 

3 

je 

• 

I 

• 

5 

M 

2 

t 

s 

i. 

m 

? 

8 

0 

l 

5 

« 

2 

t 

t 

• 

c 

% 

1! 

Jr 

O 

1 

44% 

it % 

u% 

100% 

0J% 

17% 

4t% 

7'% 

2)% 

100% 

70% 

21% 

00% 

09% 

4% 

2 

97 

77 

20 

47 

SO 

17 

S6 

61 

29 

« 

61 

37 

87 

74 

13 

3 

4t 

79 

21 

07 

64 

2S 

SO 

31 

46 

or 

63 

34 

40 

72 

IS 

4 

« 

74 

m 

44 

ti 

i> 

•  1 

to 

>i 

01 

•4 

it 

tt 

41 

•i 

9 

67 

23 

so 

64 

29 

6S 

34 

12 

S6 

43 

43 

93 

*4 

9 

7 

74 

42 

as 

SI 

16 

74 

39 

34 

7S 

36 

42 

75 

73 

2 

The  general  tendency  for  the  mail  questionnaires  to  show  greater  disturbance 
is  probably  due  to  the  sponsorship  of  the  study  by  the  Air  Force.  In  the  covering 
letter  of  Introduction,  the  base  commander  indicates  that  the  study  will  be  used 
to  "assist  scientists  in  their  efforts  to  develop  engineering  means  of  controlling 
aircraft  disturbances  ..."  It  is  likely,  therefore,  that  respondents  exaggerated 
their  reported  disturbances  in  order  to  influence  remedial  action  by  the  base. 


Since  it  is  expected  that  the  development  of  valid  analytical  models  will 
eliminate  the  necessity  for  obtaining  detailed  disturbance  data  for  each  air  base, 
the  necessity  for  developing  a  shortcut  mail  questionnaire  is  also  less  urgent. 
Consequently,  it  is  our  judgment  that  further  efforts  not  be  made  to  develop  the 
inadequate  mall  questionnaire  approach. 
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APPENDIX  F 


GLOSSARY 


A  number  of  terms  used  In  this  report  to  describe  the  physical  character¬ 
istics  of  the  airplane  stimulus  and  the  socio-psychological  factors  affecting 
human  reactions  to  it  are  described  below.  More  detailed  descriptions  of  the 
various  terms  can  generally  be  found  in  the  text  of  the  report  itself. 

Aircraft  Sampled  Noise  Level  (Aircraft  SNL).  This  dumber  provides  a  measure 
of  the  noi&e  level  on  the  ground  for  aircraft  flying  overhead.  It  is  computed  In 
two  steps.  The  sound  pressure  levels  that  are  exceeded  by  25  percent  of  the 
aircraft  in  the  75-150,  300-600  and  1200-2400  cps  frequency  bands  are  deter¬ 
mined,  and  an  arithmetic  average  of  these  three  levels  in  decibels  is  computed. 

Air  Base  Area.  All  populated  communities  within  a  radius  of  15  miles  of  a  maj  or 
air  base  are  included  in  the  airport  area. 

Annoyance  Reactions  (responses).  These  are  the  negative  feelings  of  annoyance, 
bother,  disturbance,  dislike  or  discomfort  in  response  to  a  given  stimulus  sit¬ 
uation.  These  feelings  may  be  openly  expressed  or  covertly  experienced;  they 
may  be  conscious  or  unconscious. 

Background  Sampled  Noise  Level  (Background  or  Ambient  SNL).  This  number 
provides  a  measure  of  the  background  noise  for  a  sampling  sub-area.  It  is  com¬ 
puted  in  two  steps.  An  intensity  average  is  determined  for  the  background  noise 
In  the  75-150,  300-600,  and  1200-2400  Cps  frequency  bands,  and  an  arithmetic 
average  of  the  decibel  levels  in  these  bands  is  computed. 

Complaint  Reactions  (Behavior).  When  feelings  of  annoyance  are  expressed  to 
other  people  as  a  grievance,  they  are  usually  considered  complaints.  They  may 
be  stated  to  a  member  of  the  family,  to  a  neighbor,  nr  to  the  authorities  who  are 
responsible  for  the  stimulus  situation.  The  forms  of  complaint  are  varied  and 
include  conversations,  letters,  telephone  calls,  telegrams,  petitions,  personal 
visits,  etc.  In  this  study  only  expressions  of  annoyance  conveyed  to  the  authorities 
ltles  were  considered  as  formal  complaints. 

Decibel  (db).  The  decibel  is  a  unit  that  is  used  to  express  relative  sound  pres¬ 
sure  or  relative  sound  intensity.  The  sound  pressure  level  (SPL)  in  decibels  is 
a  measure  of  the  sound  pressure  relative  to  a  reference  sound  pressure  of 
0.0002  dyne/cm.  The  SPL  is  given  by  the  formula 

SPL  ■  20  log  _  , 

10 — P _  db  re  0.0002  dyne/cm^. 

0.0002 
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Demographic.  This  term  refers  to  such  personal  and  social  characteristics  cf 
the  population  as  race,  age,  sex,  education,  family  status,  income,  occupation, 
and  group  membership. 

Direct  Question.  This  question  clearly  states  the  factors  about  which  an  opinion 
or  statement  is  requested.  For  example:  "When  the  planes  do  pass  here  do  they 
ever  fly  very  low?"  bluntly  asks  about  the  perceived  altitude  of  planes  passing 
overhead. 

Duration  of  Peak.  Length  of  time  in  seconds  that  the  SPL  for  a  peak  In  noise 
level  (usually  from  a  take-off  or  flyover)  is  witbin  5  decibels  of  the  maximum 
SPL. 

Free- Answer  Question,  (open,  non-dire'ctive).  The  question  is  so  phrased  that 
the  respondent  must  frame  his  own  answer  and  the  interviewer  must  write  down 
the  exact  words  used  by  the  respondent  in  his  reply.  Usually  the  interviewer 
continues  to  question  the  respondent  until  a  detailed  answer  is  given.  For  exam¬ 
ple:  "How  do  you  feel  about  living  here?"  is  a  neutral  question  which  requires 
the  respondent  to  formulate  in  his  own  terms  his  feelings  about  his  neighborhood. 

Indirect  Question.  The  general  scope  of  a  problem  la  stated  but  the  specific 
aspects  are  not  stated.  These  must  be  supplied  by  the  respondent.  For  example: 
"What  kinds  of  noise  do  you  hear  around  here?"  indicates  an  interest  about 
noises,  but  does  not  mention  whether  the  interviewer  is  concerned  about  air¬ 
plane,  traffic,  industrial,  or  human  noise.  It  is  a  direct  question  about  noise, 
but  an  indirect  one  about  any  specific  source  of  noise. 

Leg,  Equivalent  continuous  SPL  in  300-600  cps  octave  band. 

Precoded  Questions.  The  question  itself  presents  a  choice  of  alternative  an¬ 
swers  and  che  interviewer  circles  the  code  number  corresponding  to  the  person's 
opinion.  For  example:  "Well,  in  general,  how  do  you  like  living  in  this  part  of 
(name  of  city  or  county)  —  would  you  say  you  like  it  very  much,  that  you  like  it 
a  little,  or  that  you  don't  like  it?"  The  respondent  is  requested  merely  to 
choose  one  of  the  three  precoded  alternatives  which  are  underlined  above. 

Projective  type  question.  The  objective  of  this  type  of  question  is  not  to  enlist  a 
substantive  response  to  a  specific  question  but  rather  to  secure  if  possible  an 
expression  of  a  respondent's  underlying  feelings  or  attitudes.  Usually  a  vague 
and  ambiguous  stimulus  (series  of  words,  phrases,  pictures,  etc.)  is  presented 
and  the  respondent  is  asked  to  describe  or  explain  his  immediate  reaction  to  the 
stimulus.  How  he  Interprets  the  stimulus  situation  and  how  he  reacts  to  it  are 
considered  Indirect  expressions  of  his  basic  attitudes  and  opinions.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  a  respondent  is  asked  to  complete  a  series  of  general  phrases  such  as,  "On 

Sunday  I  like  to  . . .  Airplanes  are  . . ...."  The  words 

which  he  spontaneoulsy  chooses  to  complete  these  phrases  are  frequently  believed 
to  reflect  basic  psychological  characteristics  of  the  respondent. 
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Sa  mpling  Area.  A  group  of  adjacent  city  biocka  or  a  contiguous  rural  area  In 
which  the  aircraft  stimulus  is  considered  fairly  homogeneous.  For  the  sampling 
areas  less  than  2  miles  from  the  end  of  a  runway,  the  radius  of  the  sampling  area 
is  1/4  mile;  at  4-6  miles,  it  is  1/2  mile;  and  at  10-12  miles,  it  is  1  mile. 

Sampling  Sub-Area.  Within  each  sampling  area  there  are  clusters  of  blocks  or 
sub-areas  from  which  individual  assignments  of  5  interviews  were  made.  The 
sub-area  was  the  smallest  sampling  unit  from  which  the  respondents  were  sel¬ 
ected  and  interviewed. 

Speech  Interference  Level.  The  average  in  decibels  of  SPL's  in  the  600-1200, 
1200-2400,  and  2400-4800  cps  octave  bands.  The  speech  interference  level  can 
be  directly  related  to  the  degree  with  which  intruding  noise  affects  speech  com¬ 
munication. 

SIL.  Speech  Interference  Level. 

SPL.  Sound  pressure  level  in  decibels  are  0.0002  ubar. 

Statistically  Significant.  The  probability  that  a  finding  could  have  been  reported 
by  chance  in  only  5  cases  out  of  100.  Tests  used  included  the  Chi-square  tests 
of  differences  between  attributes,  binomial  distributions  with  95%  confidence 
intervals,  and  "F"  tests  of  mean  differences  (probability  .05). 
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